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cus and Paleſtine on the other, in a ſtate very 
different from that of the preſent day. The 
city of Palmyra was then the great empo- 
rium of eaſtern commerce, from + whence it 
branched” out in all directions; regulär and 
well. appointed ſtages were eſtablifhed, where 
dhe Eitatüne might be ſupplied. and repoſe 
in ſafety ; wells were dug, and p pools! formed, 1 
in order to remedy as much as poſſible the 
want of water. Remains of theſe are ſtill 
e + Ba „ viſible, 


ſafety. thoſe. ſeas which. are by modern ac- 

counts repreſented as dangerous i in the ex · 
treme. They failed with the Eteſian winds, 
and underſtood perfectly in what manner to 
take the advantage of the different mon- 
; ſoons Sr ſeaſons of the: een and made their 
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e 
viſible; and * ſerye to remind up A the 


magnificence of Palmyra and Balbec, the 
and riches of Tyre and Damaſcus: 

cities reared and nurtured by Indian com- 
merce, ſcarcely to be equalled, and not out- 


done by Rome herſelf. Independently of 


the advantages which the Roman Empire 
derived from this communication, they were 
not neglectful of that by the Red Sea z; they 
were taught by the Egyptians, that an inter- 


courſe might be upheld over the deſart of 


Suez and the Red Sea to the ee of | 
India, the iſland: of Ceylon, Malacca, and 


the Bay of Bengal. The port of en 


was again fixed on as the emporium. of. this 
commerce; and in this port was revived and 

5 concentrated, not only the trade of India 
of that part of oriental Africa which bounds 
the Indian ocean. The Roman veſſels were 
equipped. from the: port of Arſinoe, now. 


_ 


called Suez, from whence they. Ls AURA in 


| returns 


; but 


LS, 
returns with equal eaſe, bringing along with 
| dem the vickeſt commodities of the places 
they had viſited, Theſe were tranſported by 
the means of camels to Alexandria, where 
they were embarked for various ports in the 
Mediterranean. The exact ſituation of the . 
Roman * on the Red Sea has been dif- 
3 The name of Berenice has been given 
to à port, ſaid to have been placed nearly 
where Suez now ſtands, or perhaps higher 
up in the country, as the ſea has receded 
confiderably from the bottom of the gulf, 
and from whence the Roman veſſels were re- 
ported to have ſailed for India, whilſt others 
have aſſerted that the fite of ancient Bere- 
nice was on the ſhores of Upper E &YPt, clear 
of the narrow ſea of Suez, which is ſubject 
to partial winds, and badly calculated for 
commerce. This place, now called Coſſier, 
is 100 leagues from Suez, and 100 miles 
from the Banks of the Nile. It is highly 
probable that the Romans at certain ſeaſons 
made uſe of this port in preference to Arſi- 
© Hoe, and that both theſe ports were fre- 
quented by them, as they were well ac- | 
quainted with the diviſions of the ſeaſons, 
| and Ow coaſts of Egypt and Arabia, The 
| Bg Romans 


[l . 
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5 Romans of the eaſtem empire continued for | 
700 years to ; ſupport their authority, over 


Syria and Egypt, till the grand, revolution 


in religion, under the banners of Mahomet 
and his ſucceſſor Omar, about the middle 
of the 7th. Ss reſted both from their "2 


hands. 70 Df Srl - > Foy int dt 11 


80 . ewe informetign from the 


recongs! of antiquity :- but the hiſtory of this, 
as of other parts of the World, is involved in 
darkneſs in the middle ages. The cruſaders, 


during. a Part, of the 41th. 221 1th centur | 


ries, ,oyer+ran ,Syria,, but in their turn were 


obliged to-relinquiſh,, all the. advantages they 
had gained, and to,xeturn home, leaving the 


victorious Saladin and his hardy: Saracens to 
triumph over Chriſtian fanaticiſm, bigotry, 


and ſuperſtition. It required a conſiderable f 
time to ſoften the jnveteracy which this con- 

tention} of | zealots, had occaſioned ;_ and 8 
was not till the -1gth century, when the 


1 gloom of barbariſm introduced by the Goths 


began, to be diſpelled in Europe, and the 


ſpixit.« of commerce again appeared; that an 


attempt was, made to re-eſtabliſh ſo, lucrative 


Aa trade as that with India, by the medium of . 


the deſarts; f for by this, un the empire af 
EF ky: » 59 vo | : the 


© 
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A Sie al to the edel 
Turks. Conſtantinople and: Cairo were: fur 
à conſidetable period, when Europe was 
eclipſed in total darkneſs, the grand depote 
forathe wealth of the Eaſt. It will readily 
becur, that when the ſpirit: of Chriſtianity 
refumed-its! ſway; and, reaſon ſucceeded-to 
the madneſs of the cruſades, the reſtleſs tems FE 
per! ofi mankind looked forward ta new 
ſources: of ſpeculation. and enterpriſe. The 
cruſaders brought with them from 8yria and 
Paleſtine, and alſo from Conſtantinople; at 
that time the reſidence of the emperors of 
the Eaſt, a knowledge of policy and refine- 


ment, and a taſte for the fine arts, which in- | 
tercourſe with' the inhabitants of thoſe parts 


had contributed to inſpire. To, this cauſe is 
to be aſeribed the return of learning and 
ſeience into Europe, the riſe of progreſſive 1 
diſcayery.a in the Weſt. a 4 
So early as the year 1296, John, Duke he . 
BiabangJieftabli iſhed a company of merchants. 5 
and traders, as a a ſociety of adventurers ta 
promote commerce and reſearch... * This uſe⸗ 
ful order gf men were tranſlated, into 1 0 a 
and, and confirmed by king Edward the 
J . They however wade but little 3 . 
N 3701 B 4 Se” 1 


Ke 


the inteſtine troubles, occaſioned: 2 unn 
putes between the Houſes of Lanc 
| York; abſorbed for a time all ideas h 

as proceeded from vindictive rage and 1 
tonquerable hate. Ideas neither likely'/t6 


boeiety into a legal corporation; - confic 
that the charges and riſk of equipping ae 
ditions for the purpoſes of trade and diſco- 

| very was by much tos g 
dy any individual. It is here worthy of re- 


| dg band ib Mautteat affairs. Ih de 


toy 


Ardf dll me reſgn of Henry. av APY 
Who beſtowed on them the name of Met- 

chant Adventurers, and under whoſe 
; auſpices feveral e diſcoveries origi. 
nated: for the long and bloody wars with 


France during three ſucceſſive Henrys, and 


produce nor to' encourage experiments or in- 
ventions beneficial to humanity. 


The phrenzy of religion or inſatiable luſt 
— the ſucceeding reigns, till the en- 
lightened and enterpriſing Elizabeth, with | 
a view to national proſperity, formed this 


at to be incurred 


mark, that notwithſtanding the inſular ſitu- 


ation of England, and its poſition: on ' the | 
5 L rs extremely favourable t 


this country in reſpect to other tations = 


0 this 


Ro 6 e 
teign of: queen Elizabeth, navigation; ſhip- 


building, and commeree burſt forth like a 
meteor; and the trade to India became the 
ardent and favourable ſpeculation ;: for prior 
period all the larger veſſels uſed by 


_ - the Engliſh were built by foreigners, and 
Purchaſed from them. In the play of the 


Merry Wives of Windſor, written by Shakſ. 
peare in the year 1602, Sir John Falſtaff, 
in making mention of his favourite ladies, 
obſer ves, They ſhall be exchequers to me; 
they ſhall be my Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 
« and 1 will trade to them both: a cir- 
9 ecumſtance which clearly proves the eſtima- 
tion in which the trade to India was held, and 
3 that were formed in the 
very infancy of its commencement. 
To the hohous of monarchieal governs 
: ments, it is to be obſerved, tl that crowned 
Heads have at all times been the uniform 
promoters of uſeful diſcovery. By the means 
of monarchical inſtuence and power, the 
bleſſings of humanity have been diſtributed 
to the utmoſt corners of che earth, and thou- 
ſands have been made happy who were pin- 


ing 1 In want, or labouring: in obſcurity: 1 


oy his 2 ne diſtinguiſhed 


attention 


Sp 


e 


attehtjen to the: des e 
_ diſcovery, as well as the improvement of 
knowledge in general, is ah illuſtrious 
example. But the Genoeſe and Venetians 
having obtãined leavt df the. Forte 
tle: conſuls in Egypt and Syrian atvived 

2 traffic with India, which they tranquilly 
enjoyed for nearh two centuries, aud which. 
raiſed their riches and power to the utmoſt 
pitch. The diſcovery. of a paſſage: to: India 
by-the Cape of Good Hope annihilatedsthis 
commerce, and reduced the ſtates pf. Genoa 
and Venice to theit: preſent ſituation. 
been ende e pirit of the Poxtugueſe, 
aide fortuitouſly!by. the religious views of 
John the Second, king of that country, was 

of eſſential ſervice in promoting en 
and navigation. nene nenn ithe , 
information Av the ladies, me, was be | 
firſt monarch who induced, Europeans to ; 
the deſarts of Arabia and of Africa. We his 5 
prince, the ,cotemporary: of Henry VII. 
abaut the year 1484, diſpatched Alphonſo | 
de Payva to find out a Chriſtian ſovereigg 
who reigned in Ethiopia, of whom mention 


had e made by Don v Dam, one: of 
Ab: i 95 5 thoſe 


to ſebt- 


(=). 
thoſe navigators. who had * the coaſt 
of Africa, and ſuppoſed, at that time, to. be 
Preſter John, with full, powers to enter with 
him into # bonds of 6 amity and commerce. 
Pedro de: Covillan was alſo appointed to 
accompany him, and to proceed to India by 
the way of Cairo and the Red Sea, with 
orders to communicate every circumſtance 
that might be found: deſerving. of their at- 


tention. They reached Tor in concert, and 


from thenee repaired to Aden, formerly a 
rich commercial. town, ſituatetl a little to the 
eaſtward of the Straits of Babel- mandel, 
where onen embarked for the coaſt of . 
Malabar, While his companion repaired to 
Africa to take the route to Abyſſinia Co- 
villan returned home by the way of Africa, 

viſited Sofala, and ſeveral; ports in the Ara- 


bian Gulf. On his arrival at Cairo, he heard 


of the death of his friend Alphonſe, 'who 
had been murdered in his way to Ethiopia. 
This event determined him to tranſmit to 


Portugal an account of the diſcoveries he 


had already mage, and of the infonmatiot he 
had received candi afterwards: tol-fulfh that - 2 
part of the tniſſion which related to Abyſ- 
ou 1 e. alſo accompliſhed, and had 5 


— 


. ag 


and uncertain route . hi 28 How 
fur this expedition of Covillan's has contri. 
buted towards the object of our immediate ö 


1 


| 4 wp ) . 
an int vier with Alexander, che reigni 


paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope; and 


| that he was the firſt. ne Per wacker who 


_ fingly and alone i 
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It has already been obſerved, that the tpi- 


at of commerce began to re- appear in Eu- 
rope about the end of the 19th century. 
At this time the polarity of the magnet was 


diſcovered in the Weſt, although it is ſaid to 


have been long before known to the Chineſe, 
and made uſe of by that nation. The magnet, 
For upwards of a century after its diſcovery 
in Europe, was not applied 
* and was likely to prove but of little 
benefit to mankind in general. It fortunately 


| happened, chat in the prevailing ſyſtem of the 


day, extenſion of commerce,” there aroſe a 


| collateral object of equal importance. This 
object Was diſcovery, with which the ad- 
; f commencey as well as of fei- 


2 | 
9 | | 0 ence 
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_. monarch: It is highly deſerving of our 
notice, that the obſervations and rem 


; this man led to the ultimate diſcovery of the 


. 


to any uſeful 
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ence and 1 power, was cloſely cons 
nected... Knowhdes in the cradle, of ſlow 
and lingering growth, required all the pro- 
tection and encouragement : which the foſ- 

tering care of governments could beſtow. 
Our firſt adventurers were contented to ex- 
plore the coaſts of Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean: and on the African ſhore Cape 
Non, the rugged promontory of Mount At- 
las, was the Ultima Thule to the South. | 
The Spaniards were poſſeſſed of the Canary 
Iflands, which lie at no great diſtance from 
the coaſt of Africa, and the Iſland of Ferro was 
at this timethe utmoſt boundary of the known 
world towards the Weſt, Practical experi- 
ence and indefatigable induſtry and perſe- 
verence, in the courſe of time, ſi urmounted 
all obſtacles, and laid open to the Weſtern 
world the treaſures, of the Eaſt. Diſcovery 
originated with the Portugueſe, under the 
auſpices of a great Prince, the Infant Don 
N who, for that purpoſe, purchaſed 
Magiot de Bethancourt the grant of the 
3 Canaries, which the King of Caſtile. had 
. conceded to him. Poſſeſſel of a key to the 
Atlantic and the coaſt of Africa, Don Henry, 
mou the Year 1 406, when our throne we” 
filled 


. 


4 
y Henry IV. fitted out erst veſſels; 
ind before "His death, Which happened in 

| 1400 "the "Continent of Affica, from Cape 
Non to Cap e Sierra Leona, was explored * 

and the ade 6f Porto Santo, Madeira, 
the Azores, or Weſterf Hands, and the Cape 
4 Verd, were added to geographie Know- 
| ledge. Diſcoveries along the Continent of | 
Africs were ukceafingly land: determinedly, 

continued, till the year 1486-4 „n the reign 

of John 1. that Alot Diaz; having 

: navigated r more "than 1900 miles of coaſt hi 
| therto jinknown, arrived at and d actually dou- | 
bled” the Cape of Good Hope. On his re- 
turn to the Cart of Portugal, he expatiated 

| muck! o on the ſtorms which he had encoun- 
tered | in thoſe ſeas, and che danger and diffi- 

culty Which would ever attend all fimilar at- 

tempts. 1 gare it the name of Cabo 
Tormentoſo: but this John adroitly and 
properly changed to the Cabo del Buena r. 

peranza. In the diſcovery of this' Cape lie 
foreſaw the future, pa Lean or His 
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own Li Covillan had made it 4 Part. 
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- cular object wy aſcertain the exact termina- 


tion of the Continent of Africa on that ſide 
FRED. 


— 


The i. 


Which He was (hentvAlthig! * Proms: TY 
| phowlediof the Krible; and his inter- 
coutſe With'the Moors, Arabs, and mot on 
with all tlie rtaders in the Eaſtern ſeas,” but 
alſ with che merchants of thoſe parts which | 
he traverſed, 'Covillan' gained the eſſential in- 
formation of this ſtormy and dangerous Cape, 
and of any world beyond which they had no 
0 knowledge. From this coincidence the King of 
Portugal Was! convinced, from letters which 
had preceded Covillan, that the object of 100 
years reſearch was now attained, and the na- 
vigation to India within his graſp. Had it 


not been for the journey of Covillan;- this 


citcumſtance could not have been known; 
and it conſequently follows that the exer- 
tioris and energy of this traveller had a con- 
ſicerable ſhare in the honour' of a diſcovery 
ſo important and beneficial to hümari nature, 
and ſo particularly intereſting to the ' proſpe- 
rity and aggrandizement of our own'coun-. 
try. It may be a matter of ſurpriſe that the 
Portugueſe, When fully informed and con- 
vinced of the practicability of a paſſage round 
| the Cape, ſhould b have waſted ten years With 
out making any attempt to eſtabliſh* a trade 
witlt India. John II. having died ſliortiy 


after 


© This Prince, in place of ti 


- nobles, by whoſe. arg 
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after che return of Diaz. on POR TIRES 
voyage, the ſucceſſion devolved on his couſin 
Don Emanuel, who had married: his fiſter. 
reading in the foot- 

ſteps of his predeceſſor, and acting from 
bimſelf, on the bright example which had 
been ſet before him, had recourſe to the opi· | 
nions and eouncils of area 110 e | 
| the project, which had ks: x ecot ee 
in the laſt moments of the late King, was 
for a time ſuſpended. Het, | 
be \ Spaniards, . this. pee bad 
1 4 conſiderable degree of enterpriſe 
in the line of diſcovery. Columbus, 
the auſpicious reign of Ferdinand and label. 
«a, in 1492, diſcovered; the, Bahama Iſlands; 
and ſhortly after the Continent of North 

: America was diſcovered by the Cabors, un- 
der the patronage of Henry VII. It is re- 
markable, that the object of Columbus was 
not the diſcovery of a new world, but that 
* a gs _ Eaſt Tad Sa the North 


4 g e e Hora 44 bad within bis 
7 . e from his 1 
. the 
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de dees the clergy; who were anxious N 
to propagate the Chriſtian religion in un- 
ae finally determined the 
choice of Emanuel to equip a fleet of four 
veſſels, and manned with only 160 men. 
This ſmall armament. Tet fail from Belem, 
the port of Liſbon, in the year 1497, in 
order to diſcover the coaſts of India, by the 
way of the Cape of Good Hope, ane 
won n e 8 Was e | 
- Nova this period no mention is e of 1 
any other itinerant till the year 1528, when 
Mendoza, governor of Ormus, (for in the 
courſe of à very few years had the Portu- 
gueſe eſtabliſned themſelves in many im- 
portant ſituations in the Eaſt) diſpatched. 
Anthony Ferniec with advices of great im- 
portance to the court of Liſbon by the route 
of Buſſora, and the Great Deſart. This 7 
meſſenger directed his courſe to the port of 


Tripoli in Syria, where he embarked for 


Italy, from whence he arrived fate in Portu- 
gal. Terniec travelled on a drome ary, at- 
tended by a fingle Arab as his protector, . 
rather than his guide, for he ſhaped his route 
. compaſs. On his return bome, his 
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in | 
« 18 3 
journey was Rr of ſo 


ture, that he was followed by crowds af) his 

1 countrymen, | begging of him to relate his 
adventures, and by what means he had tra- 
verſed the ſandy regions of the Deſart. From 

that time to the preſent, many adventurers 

have croſſed the Deſart in all directions: 
by which means it is now perfectly known. 
| Theſe travellers have amply: gratified our eu- 
rioſity, and afforded: us information on every 


ſubject deſerving our attention, whether in 


regard to the com 


erce, natural hiſtory, or 


the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants. 


Amongſt the firſt Europeans who viſited In- 


dia by this route, we find the names of Cæ- 
ſar Frederick, who went to that country: by 


Aleppo in the year 1561- 


Peter Teixera in 


1603—Sir * Thomas Roe in 161 4—Darvieux 
in 1664. But, above all, we muſt not omit | 
to make mention of an æra in our;own' hiſ. 
tory, which ſhould never be forgotten, while 
we pride ourſelves in the event hy which we 
obtained the greateſt dominion, added to 


21 
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the moſt extenſive commerce, that has ever 
been ee by! png We or ROY. 
| . | | 
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10 The influoof wealth ds dhechiag dom 
of Portugal, by means of the true with the 
Eaſt Indies, having begun to rouſe the ſpirit | 
and enterpriſe of mercantile adventurers, in 
tthße year 1583, our countrymen; John New- 
ww Eldred, and Fitch,: were, by Queen 
Elizabeth, diſpatched to India, with letters | 
to the Kings of Cambay and China. T 
object of this expedition was to obwin in- 
formation on the nature of Indian commerce, 
and the practicability of W a trade by 
the Cape of Good Hope. They viſited 
Agra, Lahor, Bengal, and alga: and re- 
turned in the year 1301 by Ormus and gyria, 
and were the firſt -Engliſhmen that viſited 
{ oj by land. Their account of the wealth, 
commerce, and abundant reſources of the 
. Eaſt, -were ſo alluring and flattering to Eli- 
zabeth, that ſhe was induced, in the 22 
1600, towards the cloſe of her reign, to 
grant the firſt charter of neee 1 


- under the great ſeal of England; to an Eaſt- 


India Company, conſtituting them ſole and 


excluſive traders to the Eaſt Indies, It is 
ſcarcely to be credited, mee Oey wo. 5 
| _ of e Simon © was n 72,000] 5 
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both Cochin and Cannanore. Such was the 
enterpriſe and reſolution of the Portugueſe | 
in maritime affairs at this period, that Diego 

Botello, in the year 1336, conveyed to 
John III. King of Portugal, intelligence of 


62 


Let this be e compared wit with the, een fate 
ot that imperial body. i ene 73 


In this place we cannot 280 remarking | 
Bo length of time which elapſed. before this 
country enjoyed any ſhare of the trade to 
India. The Portugueſe, who firſt viſited 


Calicut under the celebrated Vaſquez de 
Sama, arrived at that place on the 17th of 


May, 1489; and we find, that in the year 

1500 they had eſtabliſhed: a factory at Cali- 
cut, under Pedro Alvarez de Cabral, and 
that in the year 1302 they had factories at 


the ceſſion of Dieu to Acugna, his Admiral. 


in a veſſel only 22 feet in length, 12 in 
breadth, and 6 in height. The Ifland of 
Dieu was firſt poſſeſſed by the Portugueſe in 
1515. It is three miles long, and one in 


breadth. Dieu Head, which is a bold pro- 
montory, lies in 69. 52. Eaſt Longitude, 
and 20. 43- North Latitude, and i is ſtill re- 


tained ” the crown of eee Is th are 
b „„ 
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afiy attempt was made by the merchants f 
England till the year 1600, when four ſhips | 
were fitted out, under the command of James 
Lancaſter, and diſpatched to India, with'a 
view to participate in 4 trade Which, from 
chat period to the preſent day, has been im- 
proved with ſuch wonderful per ſeverance and 
ſueceſs as toaſtoniſh- all Europe, and tc 
render: Great Britain the greateſt commercial 
nation in the world: how long this diſtinie: 


and ſelfiſh ſenſunlities of the 


er hand; it docs fot appear "it 


tion will continue, time alone muſt deter- 


attention, that the ſoenes to which theſe ob 


ſervations refer, are, at the preſent (criſis, 
particularly intereſting, Whatever may be 


the particular views of the rulers of _ 
or rather, perhaps, of that ſingle mind 6 


which the deſtinies of France and of Eure E 


appear.ſo greatly to turn, there is little doubt 
that the Turkiſh-empire is on the very verge 


of diſſolution. The enervation of the Sul- 
tans, from the period that they ceaſed to heat 


their armies in perſon, and ſhut themſelves - 


up in the haram; the indolence, | ignorance; 
great officers of 


e 5 the inſubordination of the -Pachas ; 
1G, Es Sf PO the 


a | 


mine. In the mean while, it is deſerving of | 


% 


ORE }. 1] 
5 ditaftectien * the Provinces; and partieu= | | 
larly. the ſtate of Greece, indignant of the 
barbarian yoke, and panting after freedom: 
all theſe circumſtances announce, to the in - 
telligent obſerver, the ſubverſion of the Ot. 
toman throne, and that the Eaſtern empire is 
ſoon to become the grand theatre of conten | 
tion among the predominant powers of Eu- 
rope. The progreſs of commerce and colo- 
hization has, for three centuries, laid the 
ſeenes of conteſt. among rival powers in the 
wide ocean; But from the never: ceaſing vi- 
eiſſitudes of - human affairs, the attention of 
ſtates and ſovereign Princes, is about to be 
drawn in ſome meaſure from the Atlantic; 
the Pacific, and the Indian oceans, to the 
Mediterranean and the Nile, to 5.0006 'L 
of Arabia and Perſta. Hin 
There is a ſtriking affinity to de . 
between the Turkiſh empire, at the preſent - 
moment, and that of the Mogul dominion in 
India, when the governors of .provitces and 
great officers of {tate began toſhake off, which 
they did by degrees, all dependance on the 
Emperor. It onh remains to be known Wwhe- 
her the Greeks and other nations are to reco- 
wan by the aid of France and n 


or 
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or that of Ruſfia, i in concert with Great Bris 
tain. The fluctuating and uncertain politics | 
of the Directory of France; that verſatility 
which guides their. conduct, and their caly 
and rapid tranſitibn from one ſyſtem of de. 
pravity to another, prevents all reaſoning on 
the ſubject of the war, or forming conclu- 
ſtions from fixed or determinate principles. 5 
Sardid and ſanguinary, their motives are in- 
fluenced: by ſelfiſhneſs or caprice: and what- | 
ever they reſolve, is undertaken with a view 
to enrich and ſatiate themſelves at the ex 
pence of every thing dear or valuable. Te 
recent invaſion of Egypt exhibits a juſt 
picture of the arts which the French na- 
tion have hitherto practiſed, to ſubjugate, 
or; in their o. n language, to organize 
country, who, from particular circum- 
ſtances, may be unable to oppoſe their law- 
leſs depredations. Mani ffeſtoes have been 


| publiſhed, declaring, that their: grounds of 
complaint are not againſt the Turkiſſi go- 


Egypt, who have inſulted their national flag, 

impriſoned their merchants, and who have 
thrown off their dependance on their law fu 
amet, * chis oſtentatious and no lefs 
5 „ deluſive 


„ 
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| deluſk ve: manifeſto; they engage to become 
the champions of the Grand Seignior, to 
fight his battles, puniſh his rebellious: ſub- 
jects, and declare themſelves true Muſ- 
| ſulmen, and defenders of Iſlamiſm. \ Theſe 
are the means by which they arrogate pow 
ers which never exiſted, or never can be al- 
lowed, either by the law and cuſtom of na- 
tions, or human juriſprudence. It is alſo 
announced, that by the invaſion of Egypt 
they attack the Engliſh. and their power in 
India. Language ſo novel in the hiſtory of 
nations may poſſibly be attended to by the 
paraſites of a tottering and enfeebled throne; 
yet in this caſe the Turks muſt have loſt all 
energy of character, and be approaching ſtill 
nearer to diſſolution than we have yet imar 
gined. Allowing this inertion on the part 
of the Turks, Buonaparte and his army have 
nevertheleſs. to ſtruggle with inſurmountable 
-difficulties ; and thoſe, are of ſuch a nature 
as cannot be overcome. . Beſide the influ- 
ence of the Beys, the whole ſtrength of the 
three Arabias will be exerted and drawn to 
one focus, to hurl deſtruction on their head. 
The vicinity of Mecca. and Medina, and , 
the jealouſy of an European force ſo near 

225 1118 = | 3 | to 
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to che tomb of their ehe and tlie . . 
dence of their High Prieſt; the Sherreeff of 
| Mecca, will be a powerful ſtimulusß and A 
cruſade under his banners Will commence 
with all the fury which the zeal and frenzy 
of religion can inſpire. It will becom a 
war of entluſiaſm and opinion; Where each 
individual will feel himfelf intereſted; every 
ſoil will have its Cæſar, and the ſpirit of 
Mahomed and the firſt Caliphs will be rege · 
nerated, ond the glory of the Sabacens will 
be remembered and imitatedl :1:;Buonaparte; | 
though in a fertile country, cut off from all 
communication either by the Mediterranran | 
or the Red Sea; will ſoon become de itute 
of every neceſſary, and be reduced to the hu · 
miliating ſituation in which St. Louis found 
himſelf eee 280 on the dane of 
ithe-Nileoca95 \.5 ide yd, profit: 
In whatever manner othe Turks may be ins 
clined to act, the invaſion of Egypt will 
tend more or leſs to the event which we 
have already prognoſticated. The Arabs 
will aſcertain their ſtrength, and what they 
are capable of performing; on the other 
hand, it will expoſe the imbecility of the 
Tant n, 5 aint e produce 
A revolt 


CH) 

2 revolt throughout their Aſlatie provinces, 
where their power is only nominal, while 
European Turkey will be left a prey to the 
Emperors of Ruſſia and Germany: the un⸗ 
happy Greeks: will find deliverers, and be 
reclaimed ftom a ſavage ani lioentious life, 
to a rank and eſtimatibon in civil order and 
N ſociery, | The niexiſterce off the Turkiſh 
power can neither bel aceeſſary or heceſſary 
to” Britain; on the ontrary; the Arabs are 
che natural guardians of thoſe equntries; 
provinces, and ſeas which divide Europe 
from an immediate communication with 
India. lt id their intereſt to maintain the 
ſovtreignty and independence of the de- 
farts of Arabia, of Suez, and of T hebais; 
and the Arab! chiefb; and not the Turks, 5 
impoſe on the trade with the Eaſt thoſe 
reſtrictions by which the commerce of 

the Eaſt · India Company is ſtrengthened 
and concentrated. Fortunately for this 

body, exiſting circumſtances, opinions, and 
ſuperſtition, operate powerfully in their fa. 
vour, and prove the beſt and ſureſt bulk 
wark to prevent European nations from 
opening a commerce by the Red Sea. Tip- 
Po. 3 „ and a power- 
een ful 


= TOY 5 
ful As ; welt ws ate Prince] has not been 
able to promote a direct communication with 

the city of Conſtantinople and European Tur 
key. His object was to eſtabliſh factories at 
Mocha, and in other ports on the Red Sea, 5 
where the commodities of his ebuntry might 


change whatever articles he ood in need of 
from the European market. Could we allow 
ourſelves for a moment to ſuppoſe that it 
were poſſible for the French to eſtabliſh rie- : 
ſelves in Egypt, there cannot exiſt a doubt 
but that the menacing poſition. which” theß 
would aſſume, would, -withoſuch an ally ou 
Tippoo, be extremely unfavourable and even 
dangerous to the Britiſh Intereſts in ind. 
We ſhould be then rontinally 6n the watch to 
guard againſt theit machinations, as the ſitu- 
ation of Egypt would enable the French to 
waft to the ſhores of India, in leſs than a 
month; a numerous body, and kindle the 
flames of war, which has more than once're- © . 
 chived the treafery' and the reſources of the | 
Company to the loweſt ebb. But we have no- 
thing to apprehend ; 'the Company have the | 
fineſt and-beſt-appointed army in the world; 
eee to the te ence and pro- 
| tection 


be ſold, and where he might have in ex 
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tection of Britiſh India; and e may 0 
Kale ourſelves, while that country s governed 
by wiſe and prudent meaſures, that, it may 
long continue to remain a vnluable ppend 
: _ to our empire. 2210 l eee 
The Arabs are (extremely. tenacious. and 
e of their trade in the Red Sea, and 
private intrigue has prevented; a general ex- 
tenſion of commerce in thoſe parts: the in 
fluence of the Sherreeff of Mecca has been 
particularly exerted, with the view of draw= | 
ing to his own, port of Gedda the whole of 
the cuſtoms and prevent 284 participation 16 
2 the. high parts'of that ſea. - op e LTOW 

- Amongſt the firſt Engliſhmen that viſited 
Mocha was à Captain Sharpeigh in the 
Aſcenſion. The Paſha of Sanaa, the ca- 
pital of the province of Vemen, which lies 
180 miles N. N. E. from Mocha, diſap- 
proved of his coming, and warned him 
againſt it in future. The Paſhas of Cairo 
and Suakem, ſtimulated by the Arabs, and 
ſupported by the Sherreeff of Meeca, ſeized 
the opportunity of making application to the 
SGrand Seignior; they repreſented to him 
that the Aſcenſion had purchaſed all the 
choice wares of India, to the great diminution 
167 of 


* 


tw). 


Seignior, by his Firmaun, commanded the 


Paſha of Sanaa, that if any more Engliſn 


or other Chtiſtians came into thoſe parts, 


that he ſhould confiſcate their ſhip and goods, 


and kill or captivate their men. Matters 


were thus ſituated when Sir Henry Middle- 


ton, on the 19th' day of November, 1610, 
arrived with three ſhips and a victualler at 
Mocha, charged with letters from James the 


f the cuſtoms y und Wat if's' ftop Was ot 
put to ſuch practices. it would be the over 
dbrow of trade in thoſe" eas, The Ws 


Firſt to the Paſha on the ſubject of com- 


merce. But the Paſha, in place of encou- 
raging trade, ſeized Sir Henry, and ſent him 
priſoner to Sanaa, from whence he contrived 
to make his eſcape on board of his own ſhip. 

To obtain fatisfa&tion for the inſult, Sir 


Henry laid the veſſels in the harbour of Mocha 


under embargo. This meaſure produced apo- 
logies on the part of the Paſha, and a ſum of 
money was obtained as an indemnification, 
We hear nothing more of any attempt to renew 


this intercourſe till Captain Andrew Shil- | 


ling, in the year 1618, was, in conſequence . 
of Sir Thomas Roe's et 0 ſent from 


te to ſettle the ade at M 
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trandaions) at place when ANY Turkith 


empire was more formidable, and had more 
authority over their diſtant dependencies 
dhan they have at the preſent moment. Even 
in the year 1712 the power of the Grand 
ZSeignior over Yemen. had ſo far diminiſhed, 


that he condeſcended to ſend an Ambaſſador 
to the King of Vemen, to complain that. 


becauſe Europeans were allowed to load 
large ſhips with coffee, it was become ſcarce 
and dear in Turkey, and the cuſtoms of the 


Grand Seignior were hurt by it. The Am- 


baſſador uſed every effort and perſuaſion in 
his power to prevent this trade in future, 
and with a view to divert the ſame into other 


channels. The King avoided the demand, 
was civil to the duntaliedors: but pied 
him without his errand. 

The intereſt which the Turks a or ra- 
they wiſh to poſſeſs, i in this trade is obvious. 


The policy which induces the Turks to 
be ai 


ding and aſſiſting in precluding Eu- 
ropeans from any communication with India 


by Cairo and the Red Sea, to the total de- 


e en of European trade in that quarter, 
is evidently calculated to lay open that. com- 


3 merce to ee, and to en all the 


advan- 
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Aeg thereof, which the Eaſt- india 
Company have uniformly endeavoured to pre: 
vent. The object of the Turkiſh empire, 
is, to cloſe the ports in the Red Sea againſt all 
European powers whatſoever; at the ſame | 


time to have them open for the i 


of the manufactures of India, in veſſels * | 


| longing to the Muſſulmen of that country... 
This trade, with the coffee, gums, and the rich 


_ produce of Arabia, would he carried exclu - 
fively into European Turkey. Conſtanti- 
nople would become the grand emporium of 

eaſtern commerce by the Red Sea. It is the 


imbecility of the Porte that prevents the 


completion of a plan ſo beneficial to the 


\Turkiſh, government; and which would ren- 


der nugatory and abortive all farther attempts 


on. the part, of che Eaſ-ndia\ Company : 


againſt it. It is evidently not from polit 


relation, or from any coincidence of mutual - | 


and reciprocal intereſt, that the Turks are in- 


duced and ſo readily inclined i. Mat to che | 


remonſtrances of our Ambaſſadot 


their inability, and not their kasten we 


have to thank: The Arab Sheicks, and not 
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control c on the borders of the Red Sea; it 
is the intereſt of the Sherreeff of Mecca, of 

the King or Imaum of Yemen, and of all 
the principal and leading men in Arabia to 
deal with Europeans. By their medium 
they receive India goods, which- are vended 
in Arabia and Turkey, and on which the 
Arabs impoſe heavy duties: theſe duties by 
no means flow into the treaſures of the 
Grand Seignior, but, on the contrary, | are 
retained by themſelves. The Porte, not- 
withſtanding their inability: of dictating to 

the Arabs, find it to their advantage to aſſiſt | 
them, in keeping ſhut the overland com- 
munication; and while they want the power 
to engroſs the trade to themſelves, ſtill en- 
deavour to prevent the participation of Eu- 
ropeans: for it is better that the Arabs, as a 
component part of the empire of the Turks, 
ſhould continue to enjoy the benefit which 

the trade produces, than that any other na- 


tions ſhould deprive them of it. The queſ= 


tion therefore is, whether is it for the in- 
tereſt of Great Britain to aggrandize an 
empire, whoſe commercial views interfere 
ſo much with our own; or, ſhould the 
ie | Arabs p 
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Arabs be e and encouraged as the 
natural guardians” of the barrier between 


Europe and the Eaſt Indies, by the medium 


of the Deſarts, and whoſe advantage it is, 
while they permit a free trade in the Red 


Sea, at the ſame time to prevent the Port 


of Suez from being the reſort either of Eu- 


ropean or of Turkiſh traders for the purpoſe | 


of conducting commerce win "Oye ain of 
Europe. „ i i 


The brilliant victory hin has bike re · 


cently obtained by Admiral Nelſon over the 
Toulon Fleet at the mouth of the Nile 


1 


ſtands unparallelled in our Naval · Hiſtory: 


an action ſo decided, and at the fame time, 
achieved at a moment ſo critical and peri- 


lous, will, it is to be hoped, accelerate the 


approach of peace. This ſplendid victory 


bids fair to open once more the harbours and 
ports of the Mediterranean to our ſhips, eſta- 


bliſh our naval pre- eminence in that quarter, 


and in ſome meaſure reſtore our trade to the 
Levant, which has been long uſurped by the 
French nation. It effectually cuts off Buon - 
aparte from every proſpect of reſource or in · 
deed aſſiſtance of any kind from the Direc- 
tory. It may probably involve the imme- 
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1 ſurrender 1 Malta, and the capture : of 4 
the ci-devant Venetian iſlands ; and what is 
of the greateſt conſequence, it exalts and 
promotes our weight and cnſequiacs 3 in the 


| ore of maritime nations. 


The declaration of war by che Porte Sint 
the Directory of France, even though the 
Divan ſhould enter heartily and zealouſſy 


into the views and meaſures of the Allied 


Powers, will neither avert nor procraſti- 


nate the impending fate of the Turkiſh Em- 


pire. The Paſhas and Governors of diſtant 
provinces will not neglect the advantage 
ariſing | from a ſtate of affairs fo unſettled, 


wavering, and precarious, and ſo tempting 


at once to rapacity and ambition. The coa- 
lition of the Ruſſians and the Turks i is mon- 


ſtrous and incongruous; and, being merely 


a temporary expedient, cannot in any way 


alter the diſcordant and % FRY views of 
their reſpective nations. . 

The intereſt of Great Britain, ow he: con- 
hoſes of the war, will remain in ſatu 
| Quo, and cannot be affected by any meaſures 


which the neceſlities of the times, and the 
- extraordinary poſture of public affairs, may 


eicher c endung or e the Court of 
. . Ruff Ia, 


Beg 35 ) 1 
Ruff, ie is filled by: idefermtlaiit | 
of the Greek Empire of r anon or the 1 


Grand 'Seignior to adopt. % 33 Tyre g 
In the midſt of this urdbous nd e 1 5 


warfare, in which the political horizon dai 


wears a new complection, the Britiſh Mi- 

niſtry will no doubt bear in mind "he 
claims of this country to a port or ports in 
the Mediterranean. Now is the moment 
when a permanent eſtabliſhment ſhould be 
effected; and the Iſland of Candia at once 
preſents itſelf as the object of our choice: 
Such is the ſtate of the Turkiſh Empire; 
that the Porte would readily cede this valus _ 
able and important iſland to the Crown of | 

Britain. £5 
It would appear that gs Wh like 
other. reformers, have attempted to make re- 
ligion ſubſervient to their purpoſe; and to 


become acceſſary in ſome meaſure to am- 
bition and plunder. The ſhrine of the Pro- 


phet, the Chapel of Loretto, the Pope, the. - 


| Sherreeff of Mecca, and the Lama, are equally 
reſpected. I heard of a new religion while 
I was in Arabia, which had been recently | 
eſtabliſhed, and what was moſt extraordi- 
_ in 08; vicinity of Mecca: but the 
| D . | doctrines 
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| Aon Which it inculcated had not ſpread 


beyond the bounds of a particular family, 
and it was by no means likely to become ge- 


neral, or to extend over a country where pre- 


judice and enthuſiaſm are ſo ſtrongly rooted, 


and innovation ſo dangerous, and where the 


paſſions of the inhabitants and the influence 


of climate tend equally to ſupport and pro- 
mote the precepts of Mahomet. The deſ- 
tiny of Buonaparte is fixed; and although 
the ſplendour of his former days may here- 
after illumine the page of hiſtory, his expe- 
dition to Egypt will be recorded as an n of 
eee and folly, | 
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THE particular fituation of my private 
concerns requiring immediate attendance in 
India, and no opportunity of a ſea convey- 
ance by any eligible mode offering at this 
ſeaſon of the year, I judged it moſt adviſa- 
ble to undertake an over-land journey. Early 
in the month of Auguſt I addreſſed the 
Court of Directors of the Eaſt-India Com- 
pany, acquainting them, that in conſequence 
of their permiſſion, previouſly obtained, I was | 
in readineſs to ſet out for India on the ſhorteſt _ 
notice, and requeſted to be entruſted with the 
care of diſpatches to their preſidencies abroad. 
The Court having granted my requeſt, on 
the 21ſt of Auguſt, 1789, in the afternoon, 
I nen che Deputy Secretary a packet 
RED Les P'S: e Þ 


1 Rey 
for Bombay, covering others for Bengal and 


Fort St. George, for which a receipt was 
taken in the uſual form. Some letters of 


conſequence from the Board of Control not 


being ready, I was ora till the next 
morning. 


At 10 A.M. of the Ts J left 1 


accompanied by Mr. Adam Blackader, 


a ſurgeon on the Madras eſtabliſhment, who 
had the Company's permiſſion to return 
to his ſation over- land; a friend, who 
propoſed to accompany us to Venice; and 
Mrs. Taylor, whoſe intention was to return 
back from the laſt-mentioned place, 
Our equipment for this journey con- 
fiſted of a ſtrong travelling coach, com- 
pletely fitted up. We laid in a large ſtock 
of portable ſoup, curry ſtuff, and ſome 
good tea. The two former articles are of 
the greateſt uſe in many ſituations, particu- 
larly on the Deſart, and the laſt is a thing 
never to be procured, even at any price. 


Coffee is to be had every where, and conſe- 


quently unneceſſary to be provided before- 
hand. Mr. Blackader and myſelf were ſeve- 
=P Provided _ a 5 and eie of piſs 
. . $ tols, 
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tols, both plainly mounted, 425 the nevefary | 
apparatus, twelve ſhifts of linen, one coat, a 
few pair of n and e and a pair 
. bots. 

We judged: it ofcful, as we eren found, 
not to neglect a ſmall medicine box, contain- 
ing the moſt neceſſary articles in the profeſ. 
ſion of phyſic and ſurgery. We procured 
the beſt: maps of the country through which 
we were to paſs, with a road book by Dus 

tens, deſeriptive of the fituation, ſoil, and 
produce of each. diſtri, population, curio- 
ſities, &c. &c.; a compaſs by Dolland, a ſſ y 
glaſs, a thermometer, and ſome phoſphorus 
matches hermetically ſealed, to which I re- 
gret not having added a ſmall ſextant. Theſe 
articles were put up in a ſmall compaſs, which 
was afterwards reduced to a trunk for each 
perſon, independent of aur bedding. 8 

We had two ſervants, one a native of Ben- 
gal, and but of little uſe; the other a native 
of Italy, who underſtood French and Ger- 

man; he was beſide a hair-dreſſer, valet-de- 
chambre, courier, taylor, cook, and purveyor | 
for the, party, willing to employ his talents 

in each eee, as "NF, turns 777 breame 
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A our arrival in the evening at ard 
we were informed by the maſter of the packet 
boat, that the tide would anſwer about one 
= the morning. Determined to ſpend the laſt 
evening in Old England as happily as we 
could, a good ſupper was ordered, and we 
continued our libations till we were told it 
was time to embark. TY 
Ihe diſturbances in France rendered our 
paſſage through that l precarious, if 
not dangerous, particularly being in charge 
8 public papers; for beſides the Company 8 
| packet, there were others of conſiderable 
import. The banditti were in full poſſeſſion 
of the road, particularly to Marſeilles ; and 
the affair of the Breſt plot, with the ſudden 
departure of our Ambaſſador, the Duke of 
Darſet, from Paris, and ſome other conco- 
mitant circumſtances, rendered the name of 
an Engliſhman rather unpopular. Theſe 
conſiderations ' induced me to determine on 
the route through Germany, as being leſs 
liable to either inſult or delay. 
| In this ſituation Oſt: nd-was the port I deter- 
mined to make; the freight thither was ſettled 
at ten guineas for the paſſengers, and two gui- 
neas for the carriage, A ſtock of proviſions | 
„ "LE and 


j 


| 0 4) 
NOT wine, ſuBloline "Ra three days; bling 
hid in at our own expence, we ſet fail, with 


a fair-wind, for the Continent of Europe, 
leaving behind the chalky cliffs, ſo well de- 
ſeribed 55 the e 5 our N "Shak! 5 


19 55 bs 


Re: Be Sins. hard 
And dizzy * tis to caſt our eyes ſo low! b 
The crows and choughs that wing the midway ain 


. F 


She ſcarce ſo groſs as beetles : half way down | 
. Hangs one that gathers ſamphire ;—dreadful'trade! | 


Methinks he ſeems no bigger than his head: 


The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, N 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark, 13 


- Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a buoy, 


| Almoſt too ſmall for fight, The murmuring forge, - - 


"That on the-unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, - 
Cannot be heard ſo high.—T'll look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, and the deficient baht 
Topple down Wee e 


The e on board theſe ou. 
ets are exceedingly good; they are fitted up 
in a particular ſtyle of neatneſs; the beds 
are clean, and every thing carries the appear 
anee of comfort. The ſea was ſmooth, ws 
left us quietly to enjoy our nap. Although 
we embarked at one A. M. of the 23d, ſuch 
Was our bad Huck, that oy cs a 0 of wind 
we 
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we were prevented from reaching Oſtend tin 


Ate next evening. On our arrival at the 
Hotel de la Cour Imperial, kept by an Eng- 
liſhman, we found that the carriage had 


fuſtained ſome damage in the embarkation. 
It was alſo neceſſary to have our baggage 


examined at the cuſtom-houfe. A paſſe 
port was abſolutely - requiſite ; : neither did 


the. poſt-maſter ſeem inclined to give us 


horſes, had every thing elſe been in train. 


Neceſſity obliged us to take up our abode for 


the night: in the morning (but not till near 
eleven o'clock)-we had our trunks examined 


very civilly by the. cuſtom-houſe officers, 
who, for a trifling gratuity, did not inſiſt on 
tumbling about our ſmall quantity of bag- 


gage, or of expoſing it to the crowd. Our 
_ trunks were now plumbe, and our paſſport 


delivered. —Here let me caution travellers 


to be careful in this reſpect. If their bag- 


gage be ſealed in this manner, it is ſure of 
paſſing unmoleſted through all the Emperor's 


dominions, and the fame in France; that is, 
till ſuch time as you have occaſion to open 


your baggage, which may not be. for ſome 


days, and then the fame thing is renewed > 


e operation. is anc faſtening a piece of 
8 Ty e 


* 


| ay 8 e 

Jad with the cuſtom-houſe Namp in ſuch: A. — 

manner, that your baggage cannot be opened | 

without cutting the ſtring to W the ſeal | 

| is attached. * a 3 4 17 | $a Bey / 
With two German poſton, and four 
bad horſes, preceded by our courier, we left 
Oſtend at half paſt eleven, and took the 

road to Bruges.— The pens of many travels, | 
lers having been employed, with ſufficient 
induſtry and circumſtantiality in deſcribing 

the different countries, traverfed in our route, 1 

I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with merely detailing o—- 
the names of places, with the diſtance of yo 


the ſtages, and the time on the road; and i 1 
with adding a few obſervations that I judge bi: 
either intereſting or cg for che guid . | q 
| ance of future e Tu 56ers 3 
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IN time of peace travellers may go from 
Harwich to Helvoetſluys, and from thence 
by the Moordyke and Antwerp to Mechlen, 
by water; from whence to Lovain it is only 
. two poſts ; or from Fluſhing in the ſame 
manner. There is a canal from Oſtend to 
Bruſſels for thoſe who may chooſe that 
route. Travelling by water is remarkably 


cheap, and very commodious, all through 
the Low Countries, and in the ſummer ſea- 


ſon it is extremely pleaſant. The traveller 
has by this mode the beſt 1 means of mixing 
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and becomin 8 acquainted with che diſpo- 
| ſition and tmanners of the people of the 
country through which he paſſes: a circum- 
ſtance which-cannot fail of being approved 


by the lovers of pure unſullied nature. You 


have beſides an opportunity of viewing the 


country as you glide gently along, of reading 


and converfing at pleaſure, or of making 5 
your remarks as objects worthy of attention 


: my: occur. 


There is no neceſſity for a traveller J mix- . 
ing with the loweſt claſſes of the people; | 


on the contrary, you may hire the roof or. 
beſt cabin, where you exclude all other 


paſſengers, and aſſociate or not with them, 


according to circumſtances or inclination, 
This mode of travelling i is convenient in re- 


gard to baggage: it is not rubbed to pieces, 


as is always the caſe in poſting ; and you 
| have. porters and men with hand-barrows 


ready on the arrival of the Traekſchuyt to 
convey the baggage wherever you order it. 
All this may be performed at a very mode- 
rate expence, although it cannot be recom- 


mended for . „„ 
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Route from TK to Venice. 1 
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STAGES, 
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— _— 


From 1 to 
1 Dover 


2 Oſtend, by water 


| 3 Bruges - 
4 Alter 
5 Ghent A 


6 Quadright - - 
7 Aloſt - - 
8 Aſche _- 

9 Bruſſels - 


- 


10 Cortemberg 
11 Lovain 

12 Tirlemont 
13 St. Tron = 


14 Hores - 


15 Eiege . 4 


16 La Batiſe 2 
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Ti me on n road 1 Delays 
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1. Went to the Vork hotel at Diner. 


2. Good accommodation at the Hotel de 18 Im- 2 


perial. 
3. At the poſt-houſe good accom modation. | 
4. No accommodation to be had, 


5. Very good accommodation at the poſt. There i is a. 


canal from hence to Oſtend, with convenient boats. 
On the Scheld. | 
6, Bad eee 4 
Bad accommodation. On the D . 
8. Good accommodation at the .Net 


9. Excellent at the Hotel d'Angleterre—ſlept 4 bak 5 
faſted— the roads from Oſtend to this place are well 


paved, the country level, and affording but little 


variety. The neighbourhood of Bruſſels ĩs moſt do- 
lightful. [1 


10. No accommodation of any kind. 


11. Pretty good at the poſt—delayed from mantof cattle. 


12. Good accommodation at the poſt. 


13. At the poſt the ee ns lg is bad; there is, how- 


ever, a tolerable hotel in the town. We here ex- 


perienced. a gre cat delay from want of horſes: 
none procurable before two in the morning. 


24. Hores is a dirty village, where you will find no ac- 


commodatjon. Between this ſtage and the pre- 
. ceding, St. Tron, you quit the Low Countries, 


and enter Germany. You loſe the Pave after 
ſome diſtance from ruſſels, and the road becomes 


worle. 
15. The poſt-houſe is out of the town, a poor houſe; 


there are plenty of commodious hotels within the 


ates, Croſſed the Meuſe. 
16. A new and a good inn; the ſtage to this place i is 
- exceedingly ſteep and bad road; horſes and driving 


| bad-—here another delay; z not a horſe to be had for 
ſeveral hours. . 
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15. In conſequence of the great reſort to this place, a 

_ traveller. has a right to expect the beſt accom- 
modation, We were here within a ſhort diſ- 
tance of Spa, but through very deep roads. The 
88 to Aix-la-Chapelle, for four miles, is 
un 


' ſand; the country about overgrown with buſhes, 
and extremely wild in appearance—halted all night 
| to procure caſh from the banker. „ 


18. Indifferent accommodation. No ee : 


to the Commandant, who aſſured us we ſhou 


have 
the firſt that came in. e RS 
19. A dirty village - nothing good to be had here. 


20, At the Ville de Prague tolerable; arriving juſt before 


* 


ing; ſlept in our clothes. . 


the gates ſhut, obliged to remain till five next morn- 


21. Good accommodation,—The laſt ſtage along the 


banks of the Rhine to the town; the, country, beau- 


_ tiful, with dezent villages on the ſide of the river 
t a A 4 


halted till the horſes fed. e 
22. A dirty, mean place; no accommodation. Here 
we were informed that the fair at Franckfort pre- 
vented our getting horſes; and although we arrived 
at one o'clock, we were detained till within twenty 


minutes of ſix at a wretched public-houſe—bad 


victuals and four wine, with-abundance of impo- 
ſition—at laſt no horſes for the ſervants—the driving 
. 2 V 


23. A very comfortable poſt-houſe. The laſt ſtage, | 

ih 4 P . 

notwithſtanding oo inconvenience, proved the 
f he Rhine 


moſt pleaſing one we had experienced. 
confined between the hills, with neat houſes cloſe 


on the river; the vineyards extended on the ſides of 


the mountains, and an excellent road keeping the 
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1 bad, being mountainous, with heavy | 
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24 Coblentz - 4 


-25 Naſſau - - 


27 Swalback - - 


29 Mayence - = 


3 


go Oppenheim - 


26 Narſtetin 
40 Wiſbad - » 


31 Worm 


* 


| 


| 


15 


12 


11 


13 


0 11 3 
15 a] il 1 
12 3 
| 413 
1418 5 
1 


Engl. miles Poſts | Time on road, Delays 


— 


1 


exact direction of the ſtream, added to the ro- 
mantic beauty of the country. Our hoſt, under 
various pretences, delayed our departure till morn- 
ing, pleading the gates being ſhut, and that horſes 
were not procurable; but to make amends, he gave 
us ſome of the beſt wine we had yet taſted. : _ 
24. Good accommodation—qn the confluence of the 
8 and Moſelle, paſſed the former on a pont vo- 
ant. . e WL Y APR. 2 
25, Poor and ill built no accommodation.—This ſtage 
we were under the neceſſity of taking ſix horſes, 
18 the road being extremely ſteep and mountainous. 
At two leagues from Coblents paſſed the hot baths 
of Embs, which belongs to the Prince of Orange. 
No horſes. 8 1955 


% 


26, Very bad accommodation The laſt ſtage ſix horſes 


half way only.—A little out of Naſſau croſſed the 
Lahn in a flat-bottomed boat. | 
27. A poor, ill-built village, with bad accommodation 
no horſes till three in the morning; obliged to 
{leep in our clothes in wretched beds; ſet out with 
| * * on account of the bad road. Hot mine - 
al baths. A | hee | 


28. Good accommodation. Warm baths.— No horſes 


to be procured. 


29. Good accommodation. Large, ſpacious city, but 


ab 


narrow {treets.—Crofled the Rhine to the town 

over a handſome bridge of boats. 

30. Bad accommodation—the town ſteep, ill- built, and 
 dirty.—-On the Rhine. 9 „ 

31. At the poſt an elegant hotel. We arrived here 
with our horſes jaded, having brought them on two 
ſtages, halting nearly an hour at Oppenheim to re- 
freſh them. On meg to the ot at half paſt ſix 
; ; . 2 | P * M. 
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| 32 Manheim 


33 Schewtzingen 


34 W aughauſil 5 


4 
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36 Carlſthue - 
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p. M. we Liſcovered | a bee to detain us all night 
for the benefit of the houſe; with much trouble we 
got horſes at nine, but too late, as the poſt-maſter 
well knew, to gain admittance into Manheim: we 
were, therefore, obliged to ſleep in the carriage, 
under a very heavy rain, at a ſmall village within 
three miles of that place, where we changed horſes, 5 
and at five o'clock crofled a very handſome 8 or” | 
boats to Manheim.—On the Rhine. - e 
32. Elegant accommodations, with excellent wine, eſ- 
ally j Burgundy and Tokay—filled a baſket with 
cold victuals, and ſome of the beſt' wine; having 
buſineſs to tranſa&t with the banker, halted ten 
hours. —On the Rhine and Neckar. 

933. A neat little inn, where we dined very. comfortably. 

 —Laſt ſtage the iron-work which ſup orted the 
hind ſprih of the carriage gave way —had it re- 
paixed. 2 — poſt a ſingle FP Accommo- 
dation. 

34. A dirty village; bad e e rhe poſtil- 
lion at Waughaufil by ſome miſtake took the wrong 
road, and carried us conſiderably out of the way: . 
the neareſt and beſt is as read wok 


Waugh hauſil. 1 CAT: 
Bauer n 1 Poſt 75 | 
Kentlingen „ 14. do. . 1 
_ Gutzwingen . 14 do. | 
Conltat , .; 14 do. 


1 Craben the miſtake Was diſcovered, ks two the 
. to return, and after much altercation I procured 

from the bolt mültfr the neareſt ee en | 
all night. EE 
36, * — but indifferent —Obliged to hire a chaiſe, AO 
+1: Tor the ſervants. oe ne} wee e, 
1 Mg {++ 27. Tolerable 
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37. Tolerably good at the poſt.— Tedious roa. 
38. 2 poſt ſcarcely tolerable—Nothifg better to be 
=... | RM 1 ; 
39. Tolerable accommodation. „%% Fe pre WR | 
40. n inns are poor, and accommodation but -indif- 
ferent. . „ TOES 
41. Neat accommodation A ſmall village. 
42. Decent accommodation in a very indifferent village 
= lept in oug clothes. | 
43. Single houſe, very good—horſes excellent. 
44. Good accommodation; good drivers and horſes... 
The Danube, which we croſſed at Ulm, is here an 
inconſiderable ſtream, but very rapid. The Danube 
is not navigable Gr gap , 4.5 than this place. 
45. Bad. Pretty 3 300d horſes and driving. 5 
46. ee wi neat little fortified town, remarkably | 1. 
clean. \ % ALS Clog 
47. A ſingle houſe, very handſome, This part of the 
2 extremely pleaſant, with good roads, par- 
ticularly here, where they are not inferior to that of 
Bath the clumps of trees and the diſtant view of 
the Alps affording a pleaſing proſpect; the people 
here underſtand Italian, and ſpeak it a little. 
48. Accommodation very indifferent at the poſt.— This 
Place is famous for a large and handſome abbey— _ 
being fatigued, remained all night. Stands on the 
%%% Eo no, e 


2 


92 
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49. The poſt a ſingle houſe ; very good. An eaſy aſcent 
from Kempton. _ : 
50. No accommodation—road good amongſt hills. The 
- poſt-maſter here can ſave a traveller ſomething in 
15 point of diſtance, by ſending him a near road 
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direct to Lermes, and thereby avolding Fueſen; 
but in this caſe you muſt pay a F a horſe to 
the poſt-maſter of that place, and in doing ſo you 
- © fave bath money and diſtan ge. 
51. Poor accommodation. -A romantic ſituation ; an - 
dld caſtle, water-fall, ſurrounding hills, and a c- 
vered bridge, which is frequently met with in the _ 


Tyrol; the river Leck runs pa : and near to the 95 g 


bottom of the Alps; the bridges being af wood, are 
caoyered, to preſerve them from the rain, 
52. The poſt good, and neat.—Five miles from Fueſen, 
12 which is nearly the commencement of the Tyrol, 
you begin to aſcend the Alps, and ſoon after paſs 
 _ the little fort of Nubas, which formerly was gar⸗ 
_, Tiſoned, but ſince. the war between the Emperor 
and the Turks the garriſon of Nubas, as well as 
all the other ſmall forts on the Alps, are withdrawn: 
they are built in ſituations to command the moſt 


difficult paſſes.-—Reita ſtands alſo on the river Leck. _ 


53. Good accommodations.—Cloſe by the river Loyſa, 
between Reita and Lermes, paſſed through the 
caſtle of Ehrenburg, but which contained no troops. 
54. But indifferent accommodation. The road. being 
very dangerous next ſtage, drank tea whilſt the 
moon was getting up. 3 

55. The poſt a ſingle houſe, with good accommodation. 
56. Excellent inns—No horſes. Count Potocki, the 
Poliſnh Ambaſſador to the Porte, having gone on a 
ſhort time before we arrived, obliged to wait the 
return of the horſes, along with many other travel- 
lers, the Count's ſuite being nearly one hundred 
people. Ae % re 
57. Bad accommodation. W 
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Remarks, 


* Poſt x a ſingle bouſe ; bad Kcommodaiion.-Came 
this ſtage with fix horſes ; ; aſcent all the way. 
59. Good accommodation—A fmall village. 
63. Poſt a ſingle houſe ; no accommodation —the road 
narrow and confined, but tolerably good. 
61. Bad accommodation. 
62. The poſt bad—A fmall village ; road goods. de 
ſcent yh the laft ſtage. - + 
63. Tolerable accommadation —On the confluence of 
- the Runtz and Eiſoch. 
4. The poſt a ſingle houſe, without accommodation : 
for travellers the road along the Sill. 
Bk The poſt a ſingle houſe ; no accommodation—road 
a narrow deſcent along the Sill. 5 
66. Dined at the Sun, an excellent houſe Vineyards, in 
high order. This town is remarkably clean and 
neat. 
67. Bad accommodation. —Here the e begin to 
open. | 
| 68. No accommodation. | 
69. No accommodation. Road 3 W 1 - 
obliged to wait the moft part of the 6. night . in the 
carriage. 
35 No accommodation. 1 5 
1 Good accommodation. No horfes 0 our 
route for the better, tak ing the low road to Venice 
in place of the hilly one by the way of Balſano. 
72. No accommodation. — The road pretty good along 
the Adige. 
73. and 74. Changed horſes at Roveredo, without get- 
ting out of the carriage, and arrived at Ala, where, 
Alfter putting to the horſes, we proceeded on. 
73. 8 not good. 5 
76. Indifferent 
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Route from London to Venice. 
3, : _ ö Pl S 
1408. Eng. Wied. Poſts. (Time on road. Delays 
e u. | r. 
76. Volarn! 9 1 iy 
77. Verona 12 | 7 | 1 
78. Caldeiro „ 8 6 i 1 
79. Montibello - | 12 o | 14 
30. Vicenza - 10 6 
81. Sleſiga = - 10 71 
: 82, Padua - | = | 10] Ol 
83. Dolo 10] of 1 
84. Fuſina - 91 Of 1 
Venice acroſs (| 5| . 
the Lagune || 
Total by land 986 2 
Add the: diſtance | 4 
by fea from Do- | 
ver to Oſtend 22 | 
leagues is | 66} 00 
Total diſtance 
from London to 
Venice = 11052 2 
| | | 
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76. Indifferent accommodation den twenty] mi 
;.- *MUTCSs 
77. Excellent inns—breakfaſted,—On the Adige. MP 
78. Indifferent accommodation Fine roads, good 
Horſes ard drivers. 
79. Bad accommodation—a little place.—On the way 
thither broke down; halted and repaired. 
80. Good accommodation, and excel ent roads, with | 
great expedition. | 
81. No accommodation. Roads 
82. The Aquila d'Oro an excellent i inn, where we fup- 
ped. On the Brenta. 5 
83. Noon the river Brenta in a covered boat, and croſſed 85 
the Lagune to Venice, which took us ten hours 
| 2 Padua: I apprehend, from our leaving Padua 
ht, that the boatmen were not very active, 
= 12 it may be done in much leſs time. There 
are a few inconſiderable locks on the river, if it 
may be termed ſo, having more the appearance of a 
mud ditch.—By land from Padua to Dolo is ten 
Engliſh miles; from thence to Fuſina the ſame 
diſtance ; Fuſina being ſituated where the Brenta 
| debouches i into the Lagune, you muſt take a ſmall 
| boat to carry you acroſs to Venice, which is diſtant 
about four or r five miles. 
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As the haſty manner in which we travelled 
left but little time for obſervation, I ſhall 
only take notice of thoſe ſcenes which, in the 
courſe of the journey, appeared to me the 
molt ſtriking and worthy of remembrance. 
The inquiſitive traveller will be able to pro- 
cure the beſt books deſcriptive' of the town 
and countries through which his route may 
conduct him at all the principal cities in Ger- 
many and Italy, where he may alſo provide 
| himſelf with the moſt correct maps of the 
reſpective ſtates of which they are the capi- 
tal: on theſe authorities he can better rely 
than the ns e afforded by modern 
touriſts. | 
The majeſtic how and betttifis ſcenery of 
the Rhine, muſt ever claim the attention of a 
traveller. This noble river takes its riſe in 
the country of the Griſons, and empties itſelf 
into the fea below Leyden. On its varie- 


gated banks are ſituated ſome of the fineſt 


cities Germany has to boaſt of; and we muſt 
ever regard with admiration the bridges of 
boats ſo frequently met with on this delight- 
ful ſtream. The Pont Volant at Coblentz, 
conſtructed to receive with eaſe a coach and 
ſix horſes nee harneſſed, and by one 

i movement 
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movement manſoni to the 
is alſo worthy of remark. 
The port from Remmagan to Atdbinabk, 
along the banks of the Rhine, is particularly 
ſtriking: as we approached the town by 
moonlight, nothing could exceed the pictu- 
reſque appearance of its ancient fortifications, 
and inſtantly recalled to memory the idea of 
a certain kind of ſcene painting, where the 
riſing moon diſcovers the battlements of an 
ancient fortreſs, probably the reſidence of 
ſome captive fair; and in this compariſon 
there is ſome analogy, at leaſt in point of 
beauty, for the daughters of our hoſt were 
che prettieſt girls I ſaw in Germany: I'really 
believe their charms, joined to the father's 
difficulties and obſtacles already mentioned, 
proved a ſtrong incitement to my companions 
conſenting ſo readily to remain all night. 
The town of Manheim, the elegant 1. LY 
dence of the Elector Palatine on the conflu- 
ence of the Rhine and Neckar, demands our 
notice; the regularity of its ſtreets, the gran- 
deur of its public, and the neatneſs and 
uniformity of its private buildings; the 
ſtrength of its fortifications, and advantages 
from nature in point of ſituation, with its 
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Hegant bridge of boats i contribute at once to 
its ſalubrity and beauty. 
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The baths of Embs, two 1 beyond 


Naſſau, belong equally to the Houſes of 


Orange and Heſſe Darmſtadt. The com- 


pany who came here are lodged chieffy in the 
, old palace belonging to the latter. We halted 


only a few minutes, during which time we 
were ſupplied with a pamphlet deſctiptive 
of the place, and the virtues of its waters. 


Swallback and Wiſbaden have likewiſe mi- 


neral ſprings, but I did not find that they 
were much frequented, excepting by thoſe 
whoſe finances would not permit their viſit- 


ing the more faſhionable reſorts of Aix-la- 


Chapelle and Spa. I cannot entirely paſs 


cover the grand and ſtriking beauties of the 


Alps, whoſe lofty ſummits riſe in majeſtic 


grandeur to the ſky. For ſome ſtages pre- 


vious to our arrival at Fueſen we had 


an eaſy aſcent: five miles beyond this place 


we began to encounter the Alps through a 
narrow and rugged road to Reita. We found 
great improvements going on in this reſpect, 


the way in ſome places being extremely dan - 
gerous, particularly on your way to Naza- 


reith. Near to this place, on your left, 


. on OW ſtands 


1 0 65 * : 
ands che veerſteeg fort, aud che lake Seg- 
mundſburg, remarkable for its ſituation. The 
tops of the Alps were covered with ſnow ; but 
their narrow confined valleys, inhabited, by 
an induſtrious people; appeared in the higheſt 
cultivation. It is with aſtoniſhing. care they 
eollect their hay from the ſides of the moun- 
tains, from ſmall patches ſcarcely acceſſible- 
to their native goats, and forming a kind 
of floping terraces to their very ſummit, 
IT binly ſcattered we perceived the 

manſions of theſe Poor but happy people: 
and here and there a humble ſteeple re- 
minded us; on the boſom of thoſe wild nd 
tremendous whcuntkieg., that we were ſtill i iy. 
a Chriſtian land. '\ 
Ina paſſing the 7 of ee the” 
memory. of the great Charles the Fifth, 
recurred to my mind, and the fatal effects, 
occaſioned by the Proteſtant confederacy, be- 
ing illegally: and unjuſtifiably put under the ban 

of the empire by that monarch. This caſtle 
Was ſeized in the year 1546 by the famous 

Sebaſtian Schertel, who commanded a body. 
of troops raiſed by the imperial city of Augl- 
burg in ſupport of the confederaey, with a 
view to prevent the Pope's forces from pe- 

Vor. I Eo "Ucn 55 
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netrating into Germany, 1 joining che 
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Emperor. This experienced officer would 
have rendered eſſential-ſervices, had not the 
orders of the. Elector of Saxony and the 


Landgrave of Heſſe directed his retreat; on 


Which the Italians gained poſſeſſion of the 


defiles, and amongſt others retoock from 
; Schertel's garriſon the fortreſs of Ehrenberg. 


The material conſequence of this caſtle 


e in its defending the entrance of the 
Tyroleſe, and being a ſtrong barrier be- 1 
tween Italy and Germany. Maurice of Sax- 
ony got poſſeſſion of it in the year 1 552, at 

the time he fo. nearly ſurpriſed Charles the 

Fiftli at Inſpruck; and if it had not been 


for the mutiny of a mercenary corps, that 


monarch would have been reduced to 
the mortifying ſtate to which he ſubjected 
a Francis after the battle of Pavia, and fo re- 
cently the Elector of Saxony and the Land- 
grave of Heſſe. He fled with his miniſters 
precipitately from Inſpruck, leaving his 
5 baggage to be plundered 15 the ſoldiers of 
2 his ſucceſsful vppoyent *. e | 


25 + Robertſon $ Hilary, vol. iv. 


Between 


7 Bibi Volarni. RY, WIR the „ 
Hee! in one part along the fide of a ſteep moun- 


tain, extremely dangerous for carriages, with 


a river immediately under, without any wall 


to prevent the moſt dreadful e e, 5 
| ſhould the horſes take fright, or your con- 


veyance by any means be thrown off the 
road. We paſſed this defile in the middle of 


the night, attended by heavy rain and ſevere 


flaſhes of lightning, with loud claps of 


thunder, which ſerved to heighten the tarror 
of the ſcene. We were met by above fifty 500r 


Vretches on our approaching the mountain: 
but as it ſeemed doubtful whether they did 
not intend ſomething v very different from 
aſſiſtance, we prepared accordingly. We 
afterwards found, by their great complai- 
fance, that their intention was, to ſupport” the 
carriage from any accident of turnbling over 


the precipice, by ſupporting the off wheels 


with their ſhoulders; and that they had aſ- 
ſembled in ſuch numbers waiting the arrival 
of the Count d'Artois, hourly expected in 
Italy. A little money at a barrier or arched 
gateway, at the end of the paſs, which was 


opened to us, eaſed us of their importunity; 


and indeed a e of my ſervant's, who 
| Fs „ 


| nds evnrtan; was of conſiderable uſe. The 1 
firſt party of thoſe people that we met aſked 


18%) 


him if he belonged to the Count's ſuit : he 


anſwered in the affirmative, and that the 
Countꝰs carriage was in the rear; confequently 
the firſt carriage was allowed to paſs. under 


an eaſy eſcort, and at an eaſy expence. 
At Volarni the poſt-maſter detained us 1985 
time from the want of a bulletin, which ſig- 


nifies a permiſſion from the ſtate through 
which you paſs to procure poſt horſes at an 
eaſier rate than if you travelled without ſuch 


permiſſion. This is eaſily obtained by your 
banker at any of the principal towns, and 


entitles you to ſome conſideration. We 


ſtrongly inſiſted that the application was 


made and obtained at Venice, and the poſt- 
maſter at laſt gave up the point: 


In travelling through Germany and the 


Tyroleſe, a traveller meets with toll-bars very 


frequently, which occaſions ſome detention, 
unleſs his courier perfectly underſtands the 
intricacies of the German coins. In the 
Tyrol a general paſſport is ſometimes given, 
upon pay ment of a certain ſum, which is by 


far the beſt method. The variety of money 
met with on the road is perplexing, Books 
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are; however, eafily proc. at the large | 


towns, aſcertaining the value of all coins 


| uſed i in Germany : every petty prince claims I 


the privilege of coining his own money. 


The living on the road is in general bar 
indifferent, and I would adviſe travellers, when 
they met with good wine; to be particularly _ 
careful in laying in a ſtock for two or three 
days, as it is not always to be met with; on 
the contrary, you are often ſupplied at inns, 
decent to appearance, with poor wines, and 
| ſometimes even ſour. As to Burgundy or 
Bourdeaux, it is hardly ever to be had 
good; the wine of the Rhine is that alone 
on which you can depend. It was much 


our cuſtom to have a baſket with wine and 
cold meat in the carriage; by which means 


we conſulted our appetites, and not the 
formality of hours. Indeed, had we not done 


ſo, accommodation would have frequently 
been wanting, and we ſhould have ſuffered 


the inconvenience of hunger for a long ſtage, 
or perhaps two. In the article of bedding, 
if you' do not carry your own, nicety muſt 
not be looked for; but indeed the carriage, 


with good blankets, is, in my opinion, pre- 


 ferable to moſt German beds you meet with | 
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on the toad. Should the traveller Live ' 
time to make it convenient, by remaining 
all night at large towns, the caſe is dif- 
ferent, and the only exception is the ſheets 
being damp, and the mattreſſes not very 1 
clean; but the rooms are ſpacious, the beds 
roomy and agreeable to the eye. After all 

the little diſagreements that a traveller expe- 
riences, eſpecially an Engliſhman, he muſt 
ſurely be amply repaid by the variety and 
novelty of the ſcene; and even in ſo long a 


journey, ſhould nothing more pleaſing than 


the city of Venice preſent itſelf, I ſhould 
think it a ſufficient compenſation for all the 
| difficulties encountered by any traveller, 

Venice, as you approach. it from the La- 
5 gune or Salt Lake, on which it ſtands, fills 
the mind with wonder and reſpect. It ap- 
pears the miſtreſs of the ſurrounding waters, 
and the emporium of the world, riſing, as it 
were, from the boſom of the ocean, while 
every moment as you draw nearer to this 
magnificent city adds to your aſtoniſhment, 
Its palaces, arſenal, paintings, and ſculpture, 
have all been deſcribed ; and I-ſhall only add, 

that I muſt place the view of the city of 

_ Velo” and its futrounding dependencies, 
& bf from 


(1 K 5 
fror the top of St. Mark's ſteeple, 900 8 


from tlie elevation of the N as yy fineſt. 


ſight I ever deheld;; , 11m 
It will be obſerved, that gur great ee 
of complaint during this journey was the 
delay occaſioned from the want of horſes, 
the poſt-maſters frequently not keeping up 
their proper number, or elſe employing them 
at their farms or other drudgery; as alſo 
from the. badneſs of the roads at ſome times, 
and the bad driving of the German poſtil- 
lions, whom neither money nor menaces can 
rouſe from their lethargy. In Italy the drive 
ers are much more alert, and approach nearer 
in every reſpect” to thoſe: of England. The 
| harneſs all through both Germany and Italy 
is infamouſly bad, frequently nothing better 
than common rope, and often of untanned 
leather, ſo rotten that you are continually 
apprehenſive of ſomething giving way; and 
your temper is much tried by the tedious re- 
pairs of your phlegmatic guide, who diſ- 
mounts to adjuſt this harneſs with the ſo- 
lemnity of a ſenator. From this fact it is 
neceſſary to have harneſs for four or even fix” 
horſes, eſpecially with a coach, as. you are 
Dieting obliged, in long ſtages, and where 
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the roads are bad, to take that COVER) Good 
| Engliſh ſaddles for your ſervants will ena- 


ble them to continue on [horſeback much 


| longer than if they were ſupplied with the 
vile uneaſy German ones. After wards they 


will be found particularly uſeful, ſhould a 
traveller prefer the Great Defart, as they are 


much more pleaſant than the ſaddles procured 3 


in Syria, and withal much cooler in warm 


weather. The lightneſs, and at the ſame time 


the ſtrength of your carriage, is a cireum- 
ſtance to be conſidered in travelling through 


Germany: were theſe properties united in a 


poſt- chaiſe, 1 ſhould prefer it to any other 
Conveyance, whether Engliſh or foreign. 
The want of horſes conſtitutes, as I have 


already ſaid, a great grievance, and is a con- 


vincing proof of the bad effects of monopo- 


lies. No perſon in the town or village but 


the poſt-maſter dares to give you horſes, unleſs 


with his permiſſion ; and for this excluſive 
Tight the Emperor receives a handſome duty, 
to the great annoyance of travellers, particu- 
. larly of thoſe who come to ſpend their money 
abroad, and who, . beſides delays, experi- 
ence great inconvenience in being frequently 
W to halt at my inns without accom- 


yo eo modation 


\ 
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: Me TOY of any kind. To: an n Englim tra- e 
veller nothing can be more diſguſting, Gp 
theſe delays there is no redreſs. T attempted 

at Juliers. to complain to the Commandant, 


in whoſe hands I was told the authority. lay: 


he acquainted me that I ſhould be ſupplied 


with the firſt horſes that arrived, Ae 


them half an hour to eat their corn. But 


this was nothing to what we ſuffered at 
Wiſbad, a place famous for its hot baths. 


On our arrival we were told the horſes would 


be immediately put to; but, to our utter 
mortification, before that happened, the dili- 


gence came in, ſwept the ſtable of every 
horſe, and left us moping in the carriage 
to contemplate the miſeries of human life 
in the figure of every invalid, as they 
crawled from their quarters to walk in the © 
garden, or to uſe the medicinal waters of © 


this place at an early hour in the morning. 


The poſt-maſter, ſeeing us determined not to g 
alight, procured us horſes taken from his 55 
hay- cart, after a detention of one bour 1715 


fifty- ive minutes. 


Theſe and ſimilar delays 8 may EMS 
an, our x, being t two Eh ir o on che road 
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chan v we ſhould Adi hive been? 2 there 
were, however, ſome circumſtances i in favour 
of the poſt-maſters the great demand for 
horſes to tranſport the French refugees, the 
revolution at Liege, a and the annual fair at 
Franckfort, contributed conſiderably to the 
ſcarcity, For two days we experienced "1 
| hardſhip. from Count George Potocki, the 
| Ambaſſador from the republic of Poland to 
the Porte, having with a ſuite of nearly one 
hundred people got before us on the road, 
taking all the poſt-horſes,” and obliging our 
party to wait their return, or what was 
equally unpleaſant, to harneſs his jaded cat- 
tle. At Trent, to put : a ſtop to the like in- 
convenience, we changed our route, and ar- 
rived in Venice nearly twenty-four hours 
before the Count. I mention theſe trivial 
matters only to put a traveller on his guard, 


and to adviſe him to lay in a ſtock of patience 


as a very neceſſary article for the journey. 3 
It ſometimes happens that you arrive late 
in the garriſon towns, and that between the 


time of your arrival, and departure the gates 


are ſhut; in this caſe, patience muſt be called 


in to wait the opening of the gate at day- 
break: 


t „ 


break: this circumſtance' happened fol 1 5 
twice: once at Cologne, where we intended _ 
to ſtop a few minutes to refreſh, but were . | 


obliged 1 to remain till five next morning, 


ſleeping in our clothes all that hour again. „ 


and at Andernach. 3 7b ee 


Having | und: 3 revolution I. 
Lidge! I cannot help expreſſing the joy f. 
forded me by this dawning of Liberty, that 
trueſt bleſſing of mankind, the ſpontaneous 
growth of our native ſoil. May it continue 

to flouriſh without licentiouſneſs, and with⸗ 


cout that ſanguinary tendeney which, during 


| the revolution in Fr ance, has for ever ſtained 


its annals with irreparable infamy and re- 


proach ! | Previouſly to our getting to Liege, 5 
we found the inhabitants of the country. 
wearing the cockade of Liberty, and on our 
arrival at the gate we were under the neceſ- 
lity of evincing our ſatisfaction by purchaſe. 
ing cockades for ourſelves and ſervants, and 
fixing them in our hats. The gate was 


guarded by armed citizens, who received us, 


under fixed bayonets : we were very eivilly - 7 
conducted to the 'poſt-houſe, on the other 
fide. of the town, The poſt-maſter during 

5 Wee informed us, that. all the militarx 

ha 3 


\ 


(} 4 
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bad been expelled, and the town was entirely 
guarded by the citizens: many, of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants, to avoid the precarious and 
uncertain reſult of tumultuous proceedings, 
bad left the place; but the Prince Biſhop ill 
remained at his palace, about three miles 
diſtant from the city. This revolution has 
been followed up by many others: Europe 
has been ravaged by contending armies, and 
all the horrors and miſeries of war have 
been experienced by the devoted inhabitants 
of thoſe countries where the ſpirit of repub- 
licaniſm and organization has gone abroad. 
The ſword is yet drawn: neither is there the 
leaſt probability or even a poſſibility that 
Europe, the moſt civiliſed quarter of the 
globe, can exiſt under the ſyſtem of terror 
and aggrandizement which now threatens 
the overthrow of every eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment, or even that the French people wil 
themſelves permit it. 
We were accommodated at che Ils Tres 
Res very expenſively, though not the beſt 
tavern in the place. Petrillo' s is eſteemed 
the moſt faſhionable, and conſequently the 
moſt approved; but Count Potocki had pre- 
vigully engaged. every room in the houſe. 
Both 


— 


tay y. 


Both theſe houſes are on the Gan Canal, and 0 
which is by far the beſt ſituation in the city. 

September th, 1789. Soon after our ar- 
ces I waited on Mr. Ritchie, the Engliſh 
Conſul and Charge des Affaires, in in abſence 
of Mr. Stranger the Reſident at that” place. 
To that gentleman I delivered my letters, 
and acquainted him, that having charge f 
packets to India, it was my with to proſe- 
cute the journey with all poſſible diſpatch. 
and requeſted his aſſiſtance. Mr. Ritchies 

ſtate of health not permitting of great CGE 
exertions, he informed me that his Deputy. 
Mr. Watſon, mn e ws Porn to 
my ſatis faction. 

September roth. Mr. Watſon 9 on. 
us next morning to breakfaſt. After ex- 
tolling his abilities and ſervices to the Com- 
pany in the courſe of laſt war in forwarding 
diſpatches, he informed me, there were few. 

or no veſſels at that ſeaſon bound for the Le- 
vant; had we arrived, he ſaid, a month car- 
lier, there was plenty of opportunities to 
0” or Alexandria procurable on eaſy 
terms: however, that he would go on the Ex- 

"a and do the beſt ; but he adviſed our 
being filent regarding our intentions of pra- 
ceeding | 


* 
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ceeding to the Eaſtivard; 3 adding, that any. in- 
timation of that kind would conſiderably en⸗ 
hance the price of a paſſage. On the re- 
5 commendation. of Mr. Ritchie, we impli- 
4 citly x relied on this man in every _—, 
and expected ſoon to hear from him. 
Sept. 11th. Althdugh we were een | 
anxious, we: ſaw. abbing of him till the next 
day, when we were told, his endeavours had 
not been ſucceſsful, from the largeſums aſked 
for the trip ; that, however, he had a perſon 
in his eye, who, he doubted not, would 
treat with him on more reaſonable terms. 
N Diſliking this delay, I could not avoid con- 
ſulting the banker, Mr. Martin, on our in- 8 
tended journey: he adviſed our proceeding 
to Patras in tlie Gulf of Lepanto, and by the 
Morea to Conſtantinople by land, and from 
thence to Aleppo; at the dane time woe 
ing to look after a veſſel. ee 
When we ſaw Mr. Watſon in the morn- 
5 ing, we were made acquainted that the ne - 
gociation was going on: no Poſitive terms 
had been ſettled, but in the courſe of the 
day matters would be brought to a conclu- 
ſion. In the evening he came again to inform 
us, that every thing was finiſhed ; that the 
| | agreement. 


8 


(- 29 N e 
agreement. nals be drawn. up in \ the motg· 
ing; but that he had much Fe 5 the in- 
terference of the banker, who, he told us, 
had nearly interrupted the Wai by his 
imprudence in endeayouring, as he had 
kindly promiſed, to accelerate our. departure. : 
The ſhip would be ready to fail by the 16th 
at fartheſt, and he would wait on us; with 
the agreement; a copy of which, will * 
found in the Appendix. | | 
It was now neceſſary to think of c our. Rock 


fan the voyage, which was laid in under the 


management of Mr. Watſon. On the 16th 
the acting Conſul acquainted. us: by note, 
that a Venetian man of war being in the 
Channel, . prevented our ſhips getting 
through; but that the earlieſt il | 
would. be embraced for that purpoſe. . 
Ihe 1 "th. at night the veſſel got We ; 
the Channel, and nearly. twelve miles diſtant 
from the city. As it was intended that we 
ſhould embark : next day, a proper coach was 
Provided, and our baggage and ſtock ſent 


off very early in the morning. By this time . 5 


it was agreed, that Mrs. Taylor ſhould. pro- 
ed on 55 ee the en whoſe inten- 
tion 


Ts) 


2 tion 4 it was to chives accompanied her back 4 
. having been left extremely ill at Aix la- Cha. 
pelle. There was no Engliſh family in 
whoſe care I could leave her at Venice; and 
ſhe was not only willing but extremely. de- 
ſirous to accompany me in the Auen 
Journey | that I had undertaken,” Þ $454 ts 
I find it here extremely proper to obſerve, 
=» that to repoſe too much truſt in matters of 
this kind in any ſubordinate agent muſt ever 
1 be wrong. In place of agreeing with the 
maaſter of a Sclavonian ſhip, which was done 
W us, and who belonged to a nation unculti- 
vated and favage, Mr. Watſon would have 
done well to have agreed w. with the com- 
mander of a ſmall Engliſh brig! then in the 
harbour, and ready to ſail for the (iſland of 
Zante; from whence we could eaſily: have 
procured a paſſage to any port in the Levant. 
The circumſtance of an Engliſh veſſel being 
at Venice was kept a profound ſecret: and 
Io cannot help thinking, that for a ſmall ſum 
we were put on board of a ſhip, badly man- 
nad, a bad ſailer, and ſubject to every in- 
- convenience and diſadvantage; for, after a 
| rediaus and diſagreeable paſſage to Zante, 


r —— — 
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we owt that 5 Engliſh big hal Sn ö 
more than three weeks before us, Was loaded, 1 8 
and had failed for England, and that we were 
neceſſitated to hire another veſſel at the ex, 
pence of 200 guineas, in order to proſecute | 
our voyage. Let me -caution': travellers 
againſt Sclavonians in particular, and againſt 
the artifices of all menial agents whatſocver. 
It is proper to mention, before leaving the 
continent, that caſh is eaſily procurable at all 
large towns on the circular notes of London 
| bankers. Their correſpondents, to whom | 
you are introduced by a circular letter, are 
numerous, and you are paid the exact value 
of whatever you depoſit in their hands in Lon- 
don, without deduction or abatement of any 
kind. The utility of this plan is univerſally 
acknowledged by all travellers who have uſed 
theſe notes, and highly merits the attention of 
the public, and of which-further notice will 
be taken. From ſome. extracts procured at 
rhe India Houſe, Trieſte was pointed out as a 
very favourable port for embarkation to the 
Levant, In order exactly to aſcertain this 
point, I addreſſed. the Conſul, - Mr. Stan- 
ley, from Inſpruck, the 5th of September, on ; 74 
the ſubject, requeſting, him to. write me at „„ 
Vor. JI. 8 | Venice, ye 
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Venice, from = the paſſage i is not more 
than thirty=fix hours when the wind is fair, 


That gentleman replied under date the 13th 
September, by informing me, There was 
© no veſſel bound to the coaſt of Syria; the 
t only ſhip for the Levant was one loading 
& for Conſtantinople, and which would 


 «« depart the end of the month ;” adding, 
* ſhould you think it more expedient to hire 


a veſſel, J imagine Venice a more png ; 
% place than Trieſte,” 

Without attention to the marine. Krisen 
of time, I ſhall commence my ſea journal ; 
which, although dull and. unintereſting, 


is nevertheleſs neceſſary for the nee 


of the traveller. | 
Friday, 18th September, 1789. At 8 
o'clock P. M. ef this day we reached the 
Madona del Scarpello St. Anna e St. Anto- 
nio de Padua, 12 miles from Venice, hav- 
ing left that place, after an early dinner, 
about one o'clock, the wind being contrary. 
This veſſel, with ſo many high-founding | 
names, was about the burden of goo tons, 
mounting 18 ſix- pounders, and navigated bj 
20 Sclavonians, Captain Georgio Woivo- 
dich, the op, was of the fame. na- 
2 | | | * ton, 
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tion, and a native of the Bay of Cattaro 1 N 
Dalmatia. The cabin and ſtate- room were 
| ſmall for the ſize of the ſhip. Captain 
Woivodich reſerved for himſelf and his mate 
part of the ſteerage, a and appropriated the re- 
mainder to our ſervants. The mate was the 
only Italian on board, and ated as chief and 
only officer, purſer, ſteward, and ſecretary : 
for ſuch was the ignorance of our com⸗ 5 
mander, that he could neither read nor write, 
nor did he poſſeſs the common requiſites of TT 
good breeding. * z 
September 19th. All this day the Ny) : 
was blowing hard and directly 8 our 
Wa the channel. 8 
September 20th. To- day the wind v was | 
much as yelterday, "WII" unpleafint many. 
weather. _ | | 
September 21t. At four o'clock A. M. 5 
we weighed anchor, and were towed out of 
the channel by boats, 1 in e of a inal 
Engliſh brig. 
September 22d. 'We made the conſt of 
Iſtria this morning by eight o'clock, the ſhip 
being cloſe in with the town of Rovigno: our 


Captain went on ſhore, and returned in tro 


dase with ſome fine grapes, vegetables, and 
G2. „ 


* 


0 20 
| braad—$ tood alon g a rocky and ne ſhore, 


and paſſed the Cabo di Iſtria with moderate 


weather. 


— 


September 23d. Paſſed the iſlands. of 
| Ozerot and St. pedro moderate and fair 
weather, with light bree zes. 


September 24th. This morning et 
the long iſland, which is apparently barren, 
without houſes or culture of any kind, and 
abounding with volcanic hills—Weather mo- 
derate, with light breezes During the night 
we paſſed very near to the ſmall iſlands of 
St. Andre, Leſſia, &c. and before ſun-ſet the 
iſland of Agoſta was in fight, _ 

September 25th: In the night. heavy 
ſqualls with much rain Paſſed Agoſta, as we 


did alſo the iſland of Melida in the evening. 


September 26th. Paſſed the little republic 
of Raguſa in the night. This place pays an 
annual tribute to the Turks of 20, ooo piaſ- 
tres, and enjoys a conſiderable trade. This 
morning three Venetian row-galleys paſſed 
us for the Bay of Cattaro. This being the 
port in Dalmatia mentioned in the agree- 
ment with the Sclavonian, we entered the 


harbour at half paſt twelve o'clock, and ſa- 


Jed the fort of Caſtle Novo with three 
guns, 


nk 95 „ 
guns, which was immediately vetumed⸗ 
There being but little wind, it was not till five 
o'clock that we caſt anchor within half 3 
mile of the ſhore, where there is deep water, 
and not far diſtant from the fort: at this place 
we had reaſon to expect a detention of no 
more than two days, and indeed there was 
but little proſpect of ſpending comfortably a 
much longer time: the country round us 
appeared very mountainous, with no culti- 
vation: grapes, it is true, grew on the ſides 
of the hills, cloſe down to the. water-ſide, 
but no appearance of grain of any kind. 
The tops of the mountains were covered 
with volcanic lava, which is the caſe. all 
over the Dalmatian coaſt, and erküibier a wy 
| barren and forbidding aſpect. 5 

The bay itſelf is tow, large, and commo- 
dious, and completely land-locked. From 
the Bocca or mouth of the bay to the town 
of Cattaro the diſtance is about eighteen 
miles, Cattaro is the laſt town in Venetian 


| - Dalmatia, the inhabitants of which are gene“ 


rally termed Sclavonians, from ſpeaking the 


language, and uſing the arms and dreſs of wy : 


Sclavonia. It is very probable that they ori- 
ginally are deſcended from the ſame ſtock 5 
un the general uſe of the language i is re- 
8 markable, 


. 


| markable, this being the mother of the Ruf. 
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fan, Poliſh, Hungarian, and Bohemian. The 


day after our arrival we accompanied our 


commander to Caſtle Novo, whither he and 


his rtew went to perform maſs. The forti 


ably neat and clean in their dreſs. Having | 


fications are now in a very ruinous ſtate, 
and are daily becoming more ſo, as no 


money is allowed to be expended for the 


purpoſe of repairs; they are extenſive, and 


cover the hill from the ſide of the bay almoſt 
to the top.. The garriſon conſiſts of about | 
fifty ſoldiers, the moſt horrid figures I ever 


ſaw: the houſes are few, and thoſe, very 
mean and poorly. built. We could not pro- 


cure any refreſhment but at a miſerable 
cook's-ſhop, kept for the uſe of the ſoldiers. 


This day being Sunday, and market-day with 


the inhabitants, we had an opportunity of 
ſeeing the people from the country, who 


came to diſpoſe of their fruit, eggs, and but- 


ter; their appearance beſpoke much of a ſa- 
vage nature. The men were all armed and 
diſtinguiſhed by a peculiar ferocity of aſ- 
pect: they are, as well as the women, well 
made, ſtrong and healthy, and both remark- 


determined to ſee the town of Cattaro, we 
hized a boat for ourſelves, and on the 28th | 


33 5 * ) Fe 
5 we ſet out FIG the ſhip: + The bey u its 
courſe to this place wanders amongſt the 
mountains, and ſeems like diſtinct lakes, 
communicating with each other. At the 
foot of the mountains, villages and houſes 
are ſcattered about, and the country appears 
fruitful in vines, with a little grain: but the 
people ſeem to apply themſelves. chiefly to 
the building of boats, as we ſaw —_— on 
che ſtocks, and others repairing. 
The town of Cattaro extends about half 
a mile from the extremity of the bay to the 
foot of a very elevated mountain, The 
works, after ſurrounding the town, aſcend | 
in a zig-zag to the ſummit, which gives 
it, 1 diſtance, a very romantic, and at 
the ſame time a formidable appearance. 
On landing from the boat, we walked to 
a little coffee-houſe in the town, where 
we were ſoon joined by ſeveral of the prin- 
 cipal officers, who behaved with great 
attention and politeneſs. Count Gregorino, 
a native nobleman of conſiderable landed 
property in the neighbourhood, amongſt _ 
others, introduced himſelf, and attended us 
to the houſes of the Commodore of the Ma- 
rine and the military commanding officer. 
78, ul. $00 We 
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We had the opportunity of Wals every 
perſon in the place to the beſt advantage; 
for the two galleys which we accompanied. 
to Caſtle Novo conveyed from Venice the 
new- governor, and whoſe inſtallation took 
place this day. It is cnſtomary to relieve 
the governments ſubordinate to the ſtate 
every three -years, and it is a matter con- 
ducted with no little ceremony: the troops 
were drawn up on the ramparts, and a mili- 
tary guard at the landing - place, where he 
was received by all the public officers, at- 
tended by the principal inhabitants, who 
conducted him to the palace under a ſalute 
from the guns of the fort; the troops after- 
wards fired three volless. 2 
After dining at the beſt tavern in the place, ; 
we were viſited by the Brigadier or com- 
manding officer, This gentleman was eaſy 
and communicative; he produced a correſ- 
pondence with General Elliot and Commo- 
dore Coſby, of which he was extremely 
vain : numberleſs compliments were be- 
ſtowed by him on the gallant defender of 
the old rock, and on the Engliſh nation in 
general. His command here did not much 
acer one complete regitnent, with a few 
artillery 


— 


1»). 


aitillery men. I could not refrain from . 
betray ing a ſmile when he talked of the 

ſtrength of the place, and termed it little 
Gibraltar. The Montenegrines, who are 
the inhabitants of the adjoining mountain, 
and the Turks, who are likewiſe in the vici- 
nity, he ſaid, obliged him to uſe great cir- 
cumſpection; neither of theſe people are even 
allowed to enter the gates of the town, 


again opened by day-light. The ſavage na- 
ture of the Montenegrines occaſion great 
alarm to the Venetians, who are ſo apprehen- 

five of a ſurprize from this quarter, that the 

public markets are held outſide of the walls. 
Their little territory is ſituated on the confines 

of Scutari and Albania, from whence they 
carry on a continual predatory war againſt 
the Turks, to whom they are implacable 
enemies: this enmity is cultivated from the 
tendereſt years; and it is cuſtomary for the 
mother to preſerve a rag dipped in the fa- 
ther's blood, provided he had fallen by the 
hands of the Turks, and which is daily 

ſhown to the children from the firſt dawn of 
reaſon to the years of manhood, Abbe For- 

tis, in 8 Travels in Hons: relates. the 
; fame | 


which are regularly ſhut before dark, and ars 
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fame circumſtance of the Morlachi. He ob- 
obſerves, that as their friendſhips are 
„ ſtrong and ſacred, ſo their quarrels are 


, commonly unextinguiſhable : they paſs 


from father to ſon, and the mothers fail 
0 not to put their children in mind of their 
* duty, to revenge the father if he has the 
«© misfortune to be killed, and to ſhow them 
s often the bloody ſhirt and arms of the 

dead.“ The ideas of barbarians muſt 


. * 


Wo 


ever be the fame ; but we remember a ſimilar 


ſentiment in more ' poliſhed and civiliſed 
fociety, | Anthony, King of Navarre, when 


_ aſked by Francis the Second of France into 


the apartment where he was poſitively told 


he would be put to death, If they kill 
me,“ ſaid he to one of his gentlemen, 


* carry my ſhirt all bloody to my wife and 
% ſon; they will read in my bogus what ny 
4+ ought to do to revenge it.” 

'The Brigadier having taken leave, Count 
Greyofion attended us to view the church, 


where we ſaw many relics of martyrs 'and 
 faints, with a long etcetera of church orna- 


ments in gold and filver not deſerving of a 
moment's attention. We returned home to 


. Count 8 houſe, where \ we were entertained 


with 


tur 


with coffee, melons, and other mel 
The Count was in the habit of being civil 
and attentive to all our countrymen, who un. 
fortunately for them are under the neceſſuy ; 
of viſiting Cattaro, He produced a book 
wherein he requeſted we would ſeverally in- 
ſert our names, and in which our predeceſ. 
ſors had ſet us the example. Amongſt other 
names, I obſerved that of General Hartley, a 4s 
man whoſe character as a ſoldier renders him 
valuable to his country, and his e | 
manners endearing to ſociety. . 
3 repaſt being finiſhed, a Count: 4 
| companicd us on board the galleys, where 


we were ſoon after honoured with a viſit 


from the Commodore's family, conſiſting of 
his wife, ſon, and two daughters. The 
ſon, who was an officer belonging to the 
galleys, was ſo polite as to order the ſlaves 
to their oars, for the purpoſe of ſhowing us 
how orders were given by a pipe or boatſ- 
wain's call to thoſe unhappy wretches, who 
are moſtly chained to the benches. It was 
with difficulty we could prevent the young 


gentleman from firing a ſalute; and we b ; 


preſſing invitations from the ladies, who poſ- 
11 N ee and engaging manners, 5 
to 


1 


T6, 


10 arink tea On n ſhore; and to.remain all night 
| at Cattaro. The civility we experienced at 
this place, as- entire ſtrangers, without any 

. introduction, muſt appear ſtriking; and 1 

ſhould feel it an act of injuſtice not to ac- 
knowledge the oblig gations we were under, far 
leſs deprive them of any ſhare of that praiſe 
which is due to their hoſpitality and kindneſs, 
_ * Fatigued with the variety of. the day, we 
were glad to return to our boat towards 
duſk of the evening; one of the men having 
got very drunk, became exceedingly noiſy 
and troubleſome ; be was an intelligent fel- 
low, but at the ſame time a bold determined 
villain. When the fumes of the liquor had 
ſomewhat evaporated, he recounted to us the 
different murders that had been lately com- 
mitted in that part of the country, As for 
himſelf, he had only killed one man: : it was 
true, he faid, he was obliged to fly his vil 
lage from the apprehenſion of the deceaſed's 
brother, who had vowed revenge ; but as the 
| diſtance was only eighteen miles, he could 
eaſily ſee his friends and relations whenever 

he thought fit. Such is the wretched ſtate 

of Venetian police, that murderers and raſ- 
cals of every deſeription may eaſily evade 
5 the 


1 


5 the puniſhment of the law; by. removing 
from one diſtrict to another for they are 
never ſought after out of that where che 
murder is committed, and even that crime 
may, by the agreement of the relations of 
the perſon who has ſuffered death, be com- 
muted for gold. The Venetians themſelves ; 

are by no means backward in acknowledg- 
ing the defect in their laws, which they attri- 
| buted to the true cauſe, the imbecility of 
their government. Apprehenſive of revolt, 
they regard the Sclavonian inhabitants of 

Dalmatia as the beſt ſeamen and ſoldiers of 

the ſtate; and by permitting amongſt them- 
ſelves the free exerciſe of their fierce and 9 — 895 

vage diſpoſition, they bind them more effeo- 

tually to their intereſt, than if a contrary 
conduct was obſerved, and juſtice done as 
in other countries. In this it would be 
deemed oppreſſion, and fit very reluctantly 
on the haughty and implacable ſpirit of a 
Sclavonian. There being but little wind to 
aſſiſt us in our paſſage, and even what we 
had not very fair, we did not reach the ſhip 5 
till twelve o'clock at night. Next morning, 
as the ſtipulated: period for our ſtay here was 


Expired, we made a repreſentation of this to 
| the 


* 


to) 


the Captain, wh gave ut for lle that the 
Thip was leaky. After much altercation he 
agreed to fail in the evening, or early the 
following morning. To ſpend the day, Mr. 
Blackader and myſelf went on ſhore to ſhoot. 
- By: wandering amongſt the , vineyards, we 
were accoſted by a man in the Italian dreſs, 


who was attending his people. in gathering 


| grapes and prefling the juice: he civilly of- 


fered us his new wine, and loaded our ſer⸗ 
vant with fruit. This perſon was a pro- 


| prictor of land, and kept a ſhop in the moun · 


tains, where he ſold to the country people 


5 gunpowder, ſhot, tobacco, and ſuch othet 
articles as were beſt ſuited to their wants. 


He had travelled to Venice, where he had 
ſeen ſomething of civiliſed manners, and ap- 


peared to regret the uncultivated ſtate in 
which the minds of his countrymen were 


immerged. On my expreſſing a defire to 


know in what eſtimation their women were 
held, he informed me, that the men were 
extremely jealous and ſevere; that they had 
little cauſe for the former, as virtue was pre- 
dominant amongſt the fair ſex; and point- 
ing to a pretty-faced girl, who was gathering 


grapes at a little 22 he aſſured me, 
that, 
I 


OY 


that, -porwichftanding'h his adi and 4 tene 


cloſely this charming innocent; but our 


friend, perceiving the return of ber father : | | 


with the horſes that had conveyed ſome new. 
made wine from the field, begged of us to 


retire. ' Our notice of the old man's daugh- 


ter had not eſcaped him; for he turned to 


his maſter with rage in his countenance, 


and defired him, as we were. informed, to 


deſiſt from any deſign on his child, for Gy 
whom he looked to a virtuous connection 1 
and that if he dared to diſhonour her, he 


would ſtrike his knife to his heart. T can» 


not help imagining that the old man had 
very great grounds for ſuſpicion ; but, be 


chat as it may, we took our leave, convinced 


chere was danger in making love to a hand- - 


ſome Sclavonian. It has been juſtly re« 


marked, that ſavages are more jealous than 
the cultivated race: and we cannot help ob- 
ferving, that levity in women is more and 
more acid by refinement of manners: 2 
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tion, combined with the advantages which FF 
he might expect to derive from his ſituation, , 
he could never obtain the ſmalleſt favour, 155 
We advanced a few ſteps to view more 0 
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355 ook and 3 hand + in \ hand. with the riches 
A and luxury of their county. 

| - © Game is extremely ſcarce in the neigh- I 
* bourhood of Caſtle Novo, and I cannot 
fay that fiſh is plenty: in ſhort, we no 
where experienced ſuch bad living or leſs 
comfort than during our ſtay at this place. 
It was not to be wondered at if our pati- 
3 ence was exhauſted ; for, although our 
. Captain was engaged by a ſolemn promiſe 
- WW laſt night (September go) or early 
A 0 this morning, it was not till two P. M. that 
he could be prevailed on to get under weigh. 
| 1 With a light wind, and the tide in our fa- 
| vour, we drove out 2 little diſtance, but 


at eight i in the evening it became quite calm. 
We came to an anchor in three fathom, op- 


Poſite to Caſtle Novo. The hip we e found 
to be very leaky. 3 

October 1. This morning, at Coven A. M. 

we weighed anchor with a li ght wind from 

Eo. dhe S. E. or the Sirocco as it is termed all 
over the Levant. We cleared the bay very 
ſlowly, and at twelve o'clock ſaluted the little 
fort at the entrance of the harbour with three 
Suns. . By this time it began to blow freſh, 
| which 


— — — 


1 


which abliged; cer crew to ht at the pump 5 
every two hours. At five o'clock the wind 
increaſed, and our Captain became alarmed; 29 
He edrneſtly requeſted our permiſſion to put 
back: but this we poſitively refuſed: the 
coaſts of Dalmatia . e were  Ril in 
| W 


The wind all ni bigbt 3 con- 4 
5 = with, heavy rain, and the morning 
did not-preſent a very pleaſing. proſpect.— 
Although. the weather was hazy, we could 
perceive, at ſeven A. M. Raguſa on our lar- 
board quarter, and by one o'clock the cur- 
rent had ſet ſo ſtrongly againſt us, that the 
Captain Was apprehenſive of being driven to 
the leeward of his port. If this ſhould have 
proved the caſe, we were ſenſible that he 
would not beat up, and we were reluctantly 
obliged to return to Cattaro, Where we an- 
chored at five P. M. in much our former ſitua- 
tion. We found two ankeys | from. Corfu had | 
arrived during our abſence.. _ 


gd. The wind was e 8 E. 


with very blowing weather, attended with : 


inceſſant rain, We were now literally pri- 

ſoners on board. Next day (Ath) it conti- 

nued to blow hard, with the wind at 8. E.— 
l. H 


£7: 4 3 


(9) 


We, however, rent en Bae Kid del 
Caſtle Novo, having been invited to A, mar- 
riage feaſt. The Sclavonians, at this fete, 


exhibited a medley of hoſpitality, jealouſy, 
| Kindneſs, and ferocity: plentiful libations 


ſerved only to increaſe the fervour of | theſe 


_ contending paſſions, and to impreſs us till 
more with an unfavourable idea of their bru- 


tal and ſavage manners. In the evening, on 


our return on board, We received a compli- 
mentary viſit from an officer of one of the 


galleys : this gentleman had been in England, 


the language of which, he ſpoke with tolera- 


le fluency. He was commiſſioned by Count 


1 Sog the commanding officer of the gal- 


leys, to requeſt our company the next day. 
zth. The Count having ſent his boat for 
us, we repaired on board to dinner, Every 
mark of attention was ſhewn to us on this 
occaſion, and, before we took our leave, he 
inſiſted on our coming on board in the morn- 
ing to ſpend the day with him. The Count 
remarked, that as the place itſelf was ex- 
tremely inhoſpitable, he was more deſirous 


of removing the chagrin which muſt doubt- 


leſs ariſe from the ſituation we were in, and 
where nothing but horror could be inſpired. 
- yu We 


} 


0 SL 
. tb! We as yet had! no change i in the wind 


and conſequently no veſſel had yet left the Bay Z | 


for the Levant. Agreeably to our promiſe, we 


again dined with the Count, and experienced 
the ſame hoſpitality as before. He bad on each 


occaſion a proportion of his officers at table, 


with whom he appeared to live on terms of 
harmony and friendſhip, A circumſtance 
which occurred this day gave me a very - 
ſhocking idea of Venetian depravity, and - 
the abuſe of ariſtocratic power, fo very dif. 
ferent” from the manners of our own coun- 


try:—two' very bandſome Venetian women, 


of inferior rank in life, were proceeding as... 


paſſengers on board the Count's galley, to 
join their huſbands at Corfu—in ſhewing 


us the different apartments and accommoda- ; 


tion in the veſſel, we were introduced into A 


little cabin occupied by theſe ladies : it was 1 8 


| intimated to my companion, Mr. Blackader, ry 
5 that if he choſe to amuſe himſelf in a little 


amorous dalliance with either the one or the 


other, or even with both, they ſhould be 
| — petfetly. at. his ſervice. Not a little aſto- 7 
niſhed at this, we found, on inquiry, that 


an inſinuation to this effect from the Com- 
modore would prove't the fiat of Jove ; diſo- 
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nitude: neither would this be confi dered as | 
7 an outrage; for it was a matter in courſe for 
ladies in their ſphere to be perſectly com- 
1 plaiſant to the dictates of their ſuperiors, 
| Me joked the Count on the ſingularity of 
this privilege; ; he i in turn. ridiculed our ſcru- 
ples, and ſpoke in raptures of his affability 
. . and good-humour. This was not all the 
| 5 indelicate practices we remarked; for, pro- | 
ceeding to the lower deck. of the galley, we 
diſcovered, by candle-light, the Anglo-Vene- 
os tian in a ſituation not very proper to be de- 
j Sg ſcribed, but which a little attention to con- 
= venience on the | part of the ſhip-builder 
might have caſily remedied, and at the ſame 
time engaged in a familiar converſation with 
three women, who were employed ironing | 
the officers? linen in an adjoining apart- 
ment, and which; was only ſeparated by a 
thin curtain. The treatment of the crimi- 
nals, who are employed in rowing the gal- 
leys, became alſo a matter of attention: we 
obſerved them almoſt naked, lying on the 
benches to which they are chained both day 
and night, their only covering being a ſingle 
WFApRcTs or coarſe blankets 8 ſuch is the Ve- 
netian 
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((192,) 
netian mode of puniſking delinquents, more 
terrible than death itſelf. If ever in my life 
I Ifelt the glow of ſatis faction, it was on this 
occaſion: proud of being born in a land of 
4 freedom, where neither the rich nor powerful 


can aſſume, nor the poor and humble will 


obey, mandates contrary to the civil and re- 
ligious conſtitutions of the country, and 
where they would reject with ſcorn and in- 
dignation all attempts and all cuſtoms ſo 
degrading to human nature and to the laws | 
of ſociety and ſocial order. 
Ith. Count Soranzo did us the 1 of 
dining this day on board of our ſhip, which 
was ſpent with great cheerfulneſs and hila- 
ity ;. we took final leave of this gentleman, 
as he was to fail for Corfu the following day. 
' 8th. The oars with which theſe galleys are 
provided enables them to make ſome progreſs 
in light winds, even although they ſhould 
not be favourable ;-and by keeping cloſe un- 
der the land they are ſheltered equally from 
the violence of the wind and currents ſo 
prevalent in the Adriatic. As our ſituation 
now became ſtill more intolerable, I deter- 
mined to take a ſurvey of the bay, and en- 
deavour to e fore other DN TEN | 


Ll Tis 102) 


from this feene of miſery and horror. = 


Several maſters bf veſſels, for large ſums, of. 


fered to land us at any port on the Levant ; | 
but they uniformly refuſed to work out of 
the harbour, or to ſet ſail without a direct 


and leading wind.” A Turk from Dulcigno 
wiſhed me to make a purchaſe of his crazy 
bark at the exorbitant price of 400 che- 


| quins, which he agreed to. navigate to Alex. 


andria ; but this would by no means anſwer 

our purpoſe. In the evening, when we re- 
turned on board, the Captain paid us a viſit: 
he was from the boat people perfectly ac- 
quainted with our rene of leaving him. 
He now offered to avoid ſtopping at either 


the iſlands of Zante or Candia, and to fail 
on the firſt change of wind; in this caſe it 
would be neceſſary for him to unload his 


cargo for theſe places, and to put it on 
board of other veſſels. For this ſervice he 
demanded 260 chequins to Cyprus; and if 
he arrived there in fifteen days, he was to 


receive a farther ſum of 40 chequins, I ac- 


quieſced in theſe terms, and we ſoon found 


that the people were ſet to work to caulk 
the ſhip. 


10th, "Fa ang bon Was repaired, and | 
| fitted | 


( 9g Th 


he informed us, that he could not pro- 


cure any means to. forward his cargo to 
their places of deſtination: he at the ſame 


time added, that if. we would allow him to 


put in at Zante for a "wy and 'A e that he 


would fail next dax. 1 


1ith. Early in the morning the Captain 55 
came to induce us to enter into the agree- 
ment propoſed laſt night, and offering to 
be towed out of the bay; but the detention at 
Lante was a material objection to our enter- 
ing into any terms where delay was likely 
to accrue, having already experienced too ſe- 


| verely its bad effects. After much conver- 


ſation and controverſy on this ſubject, we 
agreed to allow twenty-four hours at Zante, 


but in caſe of failure on his part the writing 


to be void. This the Selavonian had no idea 


of, and che matter ended. No veſſels were 


as yet ſtirring, and the wind was variable, 


with mild weather. The crew went to maſs 
in the morning and i in the ene, in the 
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5 fined up to carry the cargo on board as ihe 95 
other veſſels which the Captain intended to 
hire at Cattaro. We employed ourſelves 
in laying in our ſea ſtock for the voyage; 
but on the Captain's arrival from Cattaro 
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abſence of the Captain, WhO was on ſhore at | 
his houſe, we.took up our ſmall anchor. 

12th. Wind 8. E. Much rain in the 
| night, be 8 7 
19th. Wind 8. E. All night r rain, 
with thunder—weather' in- the day cloudy, 
with occaſional ſhowers... FIRES : Nr 
in the harbour. | | 

14th, Light wink B the 8. by: E. 
with rain—the weather very cold, which 
gave us hopes of ſnow, which the crew in- 
formed us would change the wind to the 
Tramontane or North. In the evening, 
blowing hard, with three anchors down. 

' 25th. Wind S. E. by E. Extreme bad 
weather all night, conſtant heavy rain, with 
violent guſts of wind. In the forenoon the 
raih continued; bringing with it lightning 
and loud claps of thunder. The clouds very 
heavy and thick, entirely covering to their 

baſe the adjoining mountains: the bay of a 
browniſh hue, from the red earth brought 
down from the hills by many cataracts; in 
ſhort, our ſituation was diſmal no 1 Shy 
for the better: weather the moſt unpleaſant, 
with a wind immediately e, and 
ay to continue, 


5 F 106 3. 
16th. Wind 8. E. hy. E. /-Scjis rain in 
the night, with light winds—the morning. 
ſhowery. At three P. M. a ſnow anchored 

near to Caſtle Novo: we ſefit on board for - - : 
intelligence, when ſhe proved to have left 

Venice four days before us, and had been at. 

ſea ever ſince. This veſſel, whoſe deftina- 

tion was Corfu, with one hundred and ſixty 
ſoldiers for the garriſon, had experienced as 
well as us violent S. E. winds. The Cap- 
tain tried the Italian ſhore, hoping to find a 
change of wind, but to no purpoſe, After 
beating many days againſt contrary winds, 

and being greatly in want of proviſions, he vB 
determined to put into Cattaro for a ſupply. . 
As we were almoſt without liquor, we ap- 
plied for ſome, but to little purpoſe, as me. 
could only be ſpaces a few bawkes of Fob : 
beer. EE 
The afternoon A ſaually,, ih the PT 
wind variable, and the Captain informed us, 
that for theſe twenty-two years he had not 
witneſſed ſuch boiſterous weather, - ſeveral 
| houſes on the ſide of the mountains having 
been entirely ſwept away by the violence of 
the current em above. | 


1 vnn. Wind 


* 


becalmed under the hills. 


„ Þ | 
19th. * Wind E. 8. We Hard ain and | 
.raviy clouds. 


18th. Wind Eafterly. Light wid ind 
latterly variable the weather fair, and the 


heavy clouds diſperſed. 


19th, Wind Weſterly. This morning all 
the ſhips bound for the Levant got under 


ö weigh, viz. three large veſſels for Smyrna, 


together with ſome ſmaller for different parts 
of the coaſt, and by ten A. M. they were 


elear of the bay. All this while our Captain | 


ſhewed no diſpoſition to move, notwith- 
ſtanding that he had aſſured us, in the moſt 
poſitive manner, that his veſſel, on a chango 


of wind, ſhould be the firſt to get away. 
This man appeared to us to be ſettling buſi- 


nefs on ſhore, and we afterwards learnt that 
a family quarrel was the cauſe of his delay. 


After repeated meſſages from us, he cãmo 


on board at ten at night, when he gave it 
out that he meant to weigh in two hours. 


Having loſt the favourable opportunity of 


the morning breeze, it was now out of his 


power to ſtir; for a little brig, cloſe in with 


Caſtle Novo, attempted to clear the bay 
about eleven o'clock, but Was ſoon entirelß 


20th. We 


( 10% 5 


it proved a fine wind. 


21ſt. A freſh breeze all night 8 . 


Nontreudictathy in the morning paſſed 
Durazzo. The coaſt of Albania and "UNE. 
ſhips in fight. 

22d. Wind N. W. Light 59800 ad” 
fair weather—in the morning Corfu and the 
iſle of Fanus a-head. Six veſſels in ſight. 
2d. Very little wind all night—in the 
morning a light breeze from the N. N. W. 
with fair weather. Paſſed the iſland of 
S | 


24th. Little wind : in the aid as 


morning a light breeze from N. W. In ſight 


the iſlands of St. Maure and n 


with nine ſhipbps. 


25th. Firſt part of the n wind as 
| F the morning the wind ſhifted to a 
ſmart e from the S. 8. E. attended with 


+ 


goth We began to weigh before 8075 Oy. 
break, and it was not all eight A. M. chat 
our anchors were up. At this time it was a ; 
perfect calm, with the tide in our favour, 
and the boat was employed in towing the 

ſhip's head round, At two o'clock a little 

breeze ſprung up from the N. W. which. 

| continued to increaſe till the evenin So when 3 
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onda St. Maure and Cephalonia bore from 
us nearly as yeſterday at ſun-ſet. 
The wind being high and extremely 
| ſqually, our Captain was afraid to carry fail, 
by which means we made no incredible deal 
of leeway : he now begged our permiſſion to 
get into port; but our experience of his for- 
3 conduct taught us to deny the requeſt: 
we therefore continued working off and en 
till ſun-ſet, at which time the iſland of Zante. | 
was in view, diftant about oP miles. 
Three ſhips in fight. | 
26th. During the night the wind in- 
cTreaſed to a heavy gale from the S. E. at- 
tended with rain and a great ſwell. - The 


ſhip pitched very much, and took a great 


deal of water; all ſail was taken in, and at 
' day-light the north end of Cephalonia ap- 
peared on our lee-bow, diſtant only four or 
five miles. The ſhips in company all. re- 
turned to Corfu, while we continued tacking 
off and on under our top-fails ; but we loſt 
ground conſiderably from bad ſteerſmen and 
lee-way. At ſun-ſet, head N. N. E. an | 
weather, - 
27th. Light wink in "is vight from 
D. S. E—a b heavy: fea, ad our wp making 


115 | five 
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| five points le- way. Corfu in 1850 at „ Sh 


light. At twelve o clock, blowing hard, 
ſtood in ſhore and tacked within a mile of 
the iſland of Paxu. Afternoon calm—and 
at half paſt fix P. M. a breeze ſprung. up 
_ the E. N. E. which continued increaſ- 
ing. The coaſts of Lavadu ard. nt in 
5 bab. Two ſhips in company. q 
28th. We experienced a briſk galls „ 
four o'clock this morning. after which it 
fell calm. At eight A. M. a breeze from 
the E. by N. Cephalonia was now on our 


weather bow diſtant two miles. At half 


paſt eleven the port of Cephalonia on our 
| beam, the iſland of Z ante diſtant about ſix- 


teen miles, and the Morea in fight. At 
twelve 0 clock the wind became variable, 
and the tranſitions ſo quick, that there was 
0 knowing for a minute together in what - 


manner to trim the ſails. At ſun-ſet, Cepha- 


 lonia diſtant two or three miles, and at ſeven 
P.M, Zante right a-head, diſtant four miles, 
weather fair. The iſland of Cephalonia has a 
barren appearance to the coaſt, but inland NET 
carries the appearance of cultivation, vine 


yards interſperſed with houſes, groves of 


olive trees, and ſmall villages. | W Hand : 
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is in general mountainous and Fs path 
cularly on this fide. | | 
- 29th. Wind 'E. by 8. beating to wind: 
ward all night. In the morning, .on com- 
paring our ſituation from that of yeſterday af 
Tun-ſet, we found that we had loſt ground. 


At ten A. M. wind 8. W. made fail — no 


ſhips in ſight—a heavy. ſwell from the Gulf 
of Patraſs. At half paſt ten the wind ſhifted 
to E. and E. by N.—tacking all day. ; 
goth. Light winds in the night From! 
the E. by N. as yeſterday—a large ſhip with 
Ruſſian colours in ſight all day—wind va- 
riable. At ſun-ſet, cloſe in with the north 
end of Zante, but almoſt calm. Caſtle Tor- 
neſi, a ſmall Turkiſh fort in the Morea op- 
poſite the iſland, was in view with the Ruſ- 
ſian ſhip at anchor. Ph 
giſt. Laſt night lily adn the 
morning, wind S. E. with the road of Zante 
on our larboard-bow, where we obſerved ſix 
large ſhips at anchor. Many ſmall boats 
and Tartans in ſight. At half paſt nine A.M, 
a ſmall boat laden with grain''from Cepha- 
lonia came along-fide, bound for the port of 
| Zante, The ſteerſman came on board, and 
it was determined that Mr. Blackader ſhould 
i immediately 
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 Innediately land at Zante, in lth to uſe 
his endeavours to procure ſome other means 
of conveyance to the coaſt of Syria, the bad 
conlluct of the Sclavonian having made our 
ſtay with him altogether impoſſible. The 
boat people accordingly agreed to row Mr. 


Blackader and his ſervant on ſhore for ten 4 


pauls a piece, value about ſixpence each. 


Our Sclavonian Captain had for ſome time 


ſuſpected our intentions of quitting his ſhip, 


and depriving him of the preſent he ex- 


pected on landing us at Cyprus. From 
this and other reaſons he now acquainted 
us, that he could not permit of any per- 


ſon leaving the ſhip till her arrival at 

Zante: when we found that argument had 
no effect, we had recourſe to more violent | 
meaſures—we repreſented to him our being 


employed on the public ſervice of our coun- 


try; that we had an ample paſſport from the 


State of Venice, of which he was a ſubject, 


and we ſhould conſider a detention of this 
kind as an inſult to our nation, and take 
meaſures accordingly. To end the diſpute, 
he gaye us to underſtand, that if we at- 
tempted to quit the ſhip, he would give 
orders to his people: to. detain. us by force. 
. | „ This 
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This declaration was too plain to be miſ- 
© underſtood. To give up the point we con- 
ſidered as a triumph too great for this Baſhaw, 
and to act with prudence and reſolution re- 
quired ſome deliberation. In this dilemma 
it was determined, that Mr. Blackader 
| ſhould walk over the fide armed, and at the 
ſame time to declare the conſequences: in 
caſe of his being moleſted. As the matter 
was now puſhed farther than out Captain 
either wiſhed or expected, he privately. ſpoke 
to the boat people to influence them to * 
| fuſe to fulfil their agreement, alleging, t 
officers of quarantine would make of” 
ſuffer ſeverely for landing paſſengers without 
2 bill of health, (a circumſtance they pre- 
tended they were not aware of when the 
agreement was made): they however con- 
ſented to carry a letter to the Britiſh Conſul. 
We informed the Conſul of our havin g in our 
poſſeſſion diſpatches of importance ; that we 
were detained on board a Sclavonian ſhip; 
and concluded, by requeſting of him to make 
application to the proper power for a boat to 
be ſent off and to convey us on ſhore. 
The wind being at this. time - contrary, 
there could be no certainty as to our arrival 


4 


_ ug) 


at Zante, and a conſiderable delay might have 


been prevented by Mr. Blackader's going on 
ſhore in a row-boat, with power to hire 


were not the moſt pleaſant, independently 


another veſſel. Our reflections on this ſubject 


of the inſult which had been offered to us. 


All the day the wind continued li ght and 
variable—at ſun-ſet, the ſhips in the road | 


appeared plain from the deck. 
November iſt. All night little wind and 


variable — at fix in the morning a ſmart 


breeze from the E. by N, enabled us to ſtand 


in for the port of Zante. 


The fix ſhips before mentioned 8 to 


be part of a Venetian ſquadron, conſiſting 


1 four line- of. battle ſhips and two frigates, 


with an Admiral's flag flyin gat his main-top- 


pallant-maſt head, —At nine A. M. tacked. 


A ſhip from the S. E. quarter entered the 


harbour and ſaluted the Admiral with ſeven 
guns, which he returned with five. In 
paſſing we were hailed by all the ſhips of 
war, and at half paſt ten came to Cn 0 


within a mile of the town. 


We found ſeveral ſmall veſſels riding hire, 
| moſtly from. the Levant, and confequiently 


performin g quarantine, but no En gliſh veſ- 
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ſel amongſt them. At twelve 0 delöch the | 


boat was ready to take us on ſhore, where 


we accordingly proceeded ; but on our arri- | 


val at the Health Office we were informed 
that the officers belonging to it were gone to 


. dinner, 5 and that it would not be open till 
two o'clock, at which hour we were fefred 


g 5.5. 


The ports in the W Sen the 
apprehenſions of the plague, are under the 


neceſſity of having an eſtabliſhment of this 


kind, in order to examine the paſſes of all 


ſhips, and the bills of health of the paſſen- 


gers granted at the port from whence they 


laſt ſailed : from the nature and purport of 
theſe paſſes it is determined whether the 
veſſel obtains pratique or clearance, or ſhall 


undergo quarantine, and for what length of 
time. 


1 7 


Quarantine differs very mbh in the 
Mediterranean, and ſeldom is lengthened to 


the exact number of forty days, frequently 


eighteen only being deemed neceſſary. It is 
of great conſequence for a traveller to have a - 
bill of health ſeparate from the crew, for the 
ſake of diſpatch. This is obtained at a ſmall 
e ; and he ſhould alſo be particular to, 


Whuch 


which port he repairs of coming on the - LS 
Levant ; ſome ports are more ſtrict tian 
others, and the preference is to be given 85 
where the time you are detained: „ 
and the accommodations t to be met t with in 
the Lazaretto are good. F * 

At two o'clock we Slg game e 
to the Health Office, where we found =—_- 
Aſſiſtant to the Britiſh Conſul waiting to 1 95 
receive us. This gentleman's name was 
Forreſti; by his means, although the office 
is particularly ſtrict, we found little diffi- 
culty in landing. We were conducted 7 
him to the houſe of Mr. Sargent; ' the 
' Conifull: to whom we had letters from _ 
Richie at Venice. Mr. Sargent, who was 
at this time a very old man, received us 
* politely ; ; and when we had told him of the 
manner in which our Sclavonian Captain had 
conducted himſelf towards us, he offered to 
procure immediate juſtice, by complaining 
of him to Admiral Emo, the officer com- 
manding the ſquadron in the harbour. This 
we however declined, as it was our intention 
to viſit the Admiral when we could become 
our own advocates. We took leave, and 

en returning on board paid o our 1 
750 2 | to 
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to 0 Me. evil, an opulent merchant of Zante, 
whoſe civility and attention to ſtrangers Mr. 
Forreſti wiſhed us to experience. In juſtice 
to him and his amiable wife we- muſt ac- 
knowledge, that we received from them the 
kindeſt ennie during our ſtay. In the 
morning, Mr, Forreſti came to us in a 
proper boat, in which he propoſed we ſhould 
pay our reſpects to the Admiral: civility is 
ſeldom thrown away, and in this inſtance 
we were abundantly repaid. The good Ad- 
miral Was affable in the extreme, and ſo 
willing and ready did he appear to aſſiſt and 
forward us in the proſecution of our voyage, 
that we found a fair opening to ſtate our ſitu- 
ation in the Sclavonian ſhip ; he paid every 
attention to the recital, and promiſed us 
ample ſatisfaction. In our preſence he gave 
orders that the Captain ſhould attend on board 
on a certain day, with poſitive inſtructions 
that he ſhould, in the mean-time, ufe all 
diſpatch in diſcharging the veſſel; and 
ſhould he want boats for the purpoſe, thoſe 
belonging to the fleet ſhould be ſent. The 
Admiral requeſted our company to dinner 
'on that day, when we ſhould be preſent at 
the reprimand and admonition which he in- 
tended 
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35 tended to 5 gee him. After the <vivetfarion 


e ended, which turned much o the fate of Ke 


politics in Europe, we went on ſhore, ant | 
took up our abode in the houſe of Mr. For- 
reſti. Here let me pay 4 tribute to the 
virtues of Admirat Emo, for hne is now O 
more. He died in the fervice of the Repub- 
lic, in the en joyment of the fupreme com- | 
mand of the Mae e fleet, and What 2 
is ſtill better, in the full poſſeſſion of the 
eſteem and veneration of his countrymen; 
who frequently declared, that rio ſucceſſor 
equal in profeffional abilities, in honour, or | 
integrity, was to be found in the ſtate! 
The iſland of Zante is ſituated in Lat. 
37. 53. N. Long. 21. g. E. twenty-four 
miles in length, and twelve in breadth : it is 
inhabited by upwards of 60,900 people, 
whereof 20,000 are in the town of Zante. 
The inhabitants are chiefly of the Greek 
church, excepting che officers of govern- 
ment, who are generally Catholics of the 
Roman church. They are remarkably j jea- 
| lous of their women, and in conſequence 
frequently commit the moſt horrid murders : 
and as they are good markſmen, they will 
ſhoot their object at a conſiderable diſtance, 
%% 
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and a make their eſcape. and: Chile 
| the purſuit of juſtice. The fruit of the 
iſland, i is exquiſite, particularly their peaches, 
oranges, and currants ; - . of the latter, the 
produce is. twelye millions of pounds annu- 
ally, all which are exported : the currant 
is. a ſmall grape, originally from Corinth, 
from which circumſtance j it derives its name. 
The walks and valleys are deli ghtful, and 
they have ſome pleaſant country houſes, 
where the inhabitants retire for health or 
amuſement. The iſland i is much ſubject to 
earthquakes; * the ſtrong ſprings of bitumen 
evinces the volcanic matter in the bowels of 
the earth, and theſe frequent convulſions of 
nature are therefore not to be wondered at. 
The caſtle, which i is ſituated on an eminence 
above the town, - is an old work, and now 
in ruins. Tt formerly had a governor, but 
the military force. i is very inconſiderable, and 
what there are being undiſciphineds, and 
much addicted to thieving, th 7 
- During my ſtay at this iſland I had an 
opportunity of forming ſome idea of the 
character of the modern Greeks, and of 
becoming acquainted with many circum- 
ſtances relative to that t people, from the beſt 


and 


others, I was under particular obligations to 
Mr. Speridion Forreſti for his intelligent 
communications. This gentleman was by 
birth a Genoeſe, had been ſettled in Zante for 
many years, and acted as Britiſh: Conſul, for 
the infirmities of Mr. Sargent prevented his 


fulfilling the duties of his office. Mr. For- 


reſti's merit, and his ſervices to the Engliſh, 
was often evinced; but it was more coli + 
cuoufly ſo in the bold and ſucceſsful attempt 
by which he regained and reſtored to the . 
ſurers the Grand Ducheſs of Tuſcany, an 


Engliſh veſſel, with a cargo on board va- 


Wed at no leſs a ſum than 80, oool. In the 
voyage from Leghorn, ſhe was ſeized. by a 
noted pirate of the name of Viſcillie, who, 
with only three others, had entered on board 
as common ſeamen. After killing the chief 
mate and helmſman, off the ifland of Corſica, 
and turning the paſſengers and-crew on ſhore, 


which was ſuffered in a manner, I muſt ſay, 


derogatory to the character of Engliſhmen, he 
failed for Zante, and caſt anchor on the eaſt 
fide of the iſland, with a view to obtain ſeas 
men to conduct the prize toſome market where 


he might diſpoſe of the property. In this fitu- 
I 4 „ 


"ſt moſt undoubted at chorities. T Amongſt ak 
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ation, being unable to procure the neceſſary 
aſſiſtance, and information being received by 
Mr. Forreſti of the true ſtate of the cafe, 
he determined to retake the ſhip, and ac- 
cordingly ſet out with a party of twenty 
men, the greateſt part of whom he concealed 
behind a ridge of rocks, 1 in the large boat in 
which he had left Zante : taking the ſmall 
boat with four truſty, determined fellows, 
with concealed arms, he rowed towards 


the ſhip, but on coming along-ſide he was 


poſitively refuſed admittance on board. 
After a parley of half an hour, viſcellie 
agreed to receive him ſingly. The pirate 
candidly acknowledged to Mr. Forreſti the 
manner in which he had obtained poſſeſſion 
of the ſhip, but refuſed, on any terms, to 
deliver her up. They went to the great cabin, 
where they drank plentifully of grog. A 
barrel of gunpowder and a match was placed 
on the table, with a ſentinel ready to blow 
up the veſſel on any appearance of coercion. 
Returning to the quarter deck, Mr. Forreſti 
found the opportunity would be loſt if he 
quitted the ſhip before effecting his purpoſe, 
as the wind was fair, and the pirate had de- 
termined that evening to cut the cables, for 

wn a | . 
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he could not raiſe the anchor, and to truſt bl 
prize with the Greeks of the Morea, With 
the moſt undaunted reſolution Mr. Forreſti 
drew a piſtol from his pocket, with which 
he wounded Viſcillie under the left breaſt. 

The monſter endeavoured to give the con. 
certed ſignal to the ſentinel below, by ſtamp- 
ing with his foot on the deck ; but this was 
prevented by the activity of Mr, F orreſti, 
who tripped up his heels, when he fell with 
violence againſt one of the quart r-deck _ 
guns. The Zanteze ſeamen in the boat 
were now called on board, who immediately - 
ſecured Viſcillie's companions, and. particu 
larly the perſon below, who, ſeeing his 
chief wounded and a priſoner, had not ſuffi- 
cient firmneſs to execute his dreadful pur- 
poſe. Thus, by the means of one man, was 
a valuable ſhip and cargo reſcued from the 
hands of a pirate, whoſe indefatigable zeal | 
9 the purſuit of villany, his courage, his 
addreſs, and enormities, leaves him ſcarcely an 
cqual. Viſcillie was a native of Dalmatia, 
of low extraction, but whoſe mind was ca- 
pable of executing the moſt determined en- 
Feprirs. At one time he was made pri- 
ſoner 


(122) 
Y ſaver. by. the Venetians, at Caſtle Novo, in 
the bay of Cattaro, when, to effect his ef. 
| cape; he had the addreſs to prevail on the 
| ſentinel under whoſe charge he was to rob 
his officer, ſet himſelf at liberty, and even to 
accompany him in his flight. Strange to re- 
late, that at the diſtance of a few miles from 
the place of his confinement, he had the 
atrocity to murder his liberator for the ſake 
of a booty amounting to no more than four- 
teen Venetian chequins III t 
Mr. Forreſti was handſomely rewarded 
for his bravery and reſolution; and was ap- 
pointed Britiſh Conſul at Zante on the death 
of Mr. Sargent. We confided in this gen- 
tleman to forward us on our voyage ; and as 
we had fully determined to quit the Sclavo- 
nian ſhip, it became neceſſary to conſult him 
on the ſubject. When he conſidered, from 
the lateneſs of the ſeaſon, the little proba- 
bility of any veſſel arriving at Zante in her 
way to the Levant, he had ſome thoughts 
of truſting us to the care of the Mainnottes. 
"Theſe people are famous for their {kill in 
the management of their boats, whoſe ſwift- 
nefs is remarkable; ; and had not the arri- 
42616) 5 
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1 of 3 an Engliſn Welle afforded us lier 1 
we ſhould IE" bang? accepted the Coe | 
| poſal. ; PE 
he Maine are the ka remains ; 
of the ancient Lacedemonians. The high 
and rugged mountains that run from north | 
to ſouth, and loſe themſelves: in Cape Mata- 
pan, the Tenara of the ancients, form the . 
moſt ſoutherly. headland of the Morea; ; 
whilſt the bay of Coron, formerly called 
Meſſina, occupies the weſt, and the bay of 
Colochina, or Laconick Gulf, the caſtward . 1 
of the Tape, . ä 
The Mainnottes poſſeſs a chaualcs differ- = 
ent from any people in modern Europe. 
of the Greek church they are alike the 
enemy of the Chriſtians and the Turks, Pi- 
rates by ſea, robbers by land; oppoſed to 
corſairs of all denominations, they ſeem to 
regard themſelves as privileged plunderers 
on the deep. Reſtrained by no laws, human 
or divine, they are neither juſt to themſelves, 
to their neighbours, or their friend. Cuſtom, 
which becomes ſecond nature, ; ſanctions, 
and even the reli gion of the Mainnottes ap- 
proves the worſt of crimes. The dexterity of 
the Spartans 1 is here refined into ſyſtem and 1 
Ld 8 
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maturity“. In moſt countries religion is at 


leaſt a feeble check to irregularities, and has 
a tendency to guard the property of othersz 
in this the Calogers, or monks, from their 
cells and caves, are the ſpies and ſentinels 
to give warning of the approach of veſſels. 


On their appearance they piouſſy turn out to 
encourage the banditti, and to partake of 


their plunder. They demand the tenths of 
the church, and by this means religion be- 
comes a cloak to their infamy and knavery. 

The vices of the Mainnottes are many, their 


virtues few. Were they deprived of cou- 


rage, and the independence of their nature, 
there could no where be met ſo deſpicable a 
race. Unworthy to aſſociate with any na- 
tion, they form no alliances, but depend on 
themſelves, the ſtrength of their Fr. 
and their own inſignificance. 


— 


z - 
18 


They are 3 in handling the oar, | 
and in uſing the fail; their veſſels being 
alike adapted for both purpoſes, 4 by he beſt- 


” Hep the 1 law-giver, with a 
view to render the citizens dextrous and cunning, or- 
dained that the children ſhould be praiſed in thieving, 


and thoſe who were caught 1 in the fact ſhould be ſeverely 


whipped Monsun. 5 


falling 


37 
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failing Turkiſh or Venetian galleys fall very 
ſhort, Ss of the (kill of their ſeamen, or 
the ſwiftneſs of their cruizers 3 and the cir- 
cumſtance of their drawing little water, and 
being able, when. purſued, to run into ſhal- 
New creeks, gives them a decided advantage. 

The Brazzo de Maina, as their country 
is termed, contains about 40,000 ſouls the 
tops of its mountains are frequently covered 
with ſnow, whilſt the bottom affords good 
paſturage for their numerous herds of cattle 
and goats—their grapes are delicious, and 
make wine not inferior to that of Lepanthe, 
eſteemed the beſt in Greece. Game they 
have in abundance, particularly quails : theſe, 
when ſalted, afford them an agreeable and 
wholeſome food, but the plenty of wild hogs, 
bears, and deer, is altogether incredible. 
The fineſt water in the world is diſtilled 
from their mountains, and running ſtreams 
interſect the country more / than any other 
of the ſame extent, What luxury is here 
for the gratification of ſo abandoned a peo- 
ple! It is ſaid, that the mountain of Te- 
nara yields rock cryſtal, - minerals of various 
kinds, and even ſome. precious ſtones.—In 
the midſt of this mountain is an extraordi- 
. | 5 e 
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nary crater, very wide, and of + an immenſe 
depth. This opening was by the ancient 
Greeks conſecrated to Neptune, and i is now 
ſuppoſed by the ignorant Mainnottes to be 
the gateway of the devil, by which he viſits 


| the earth. By the Lacedemonians it was 
eſteemed one of the gates of hell, in the 
fame manner as the lake Peneus was ſup- 


poſed to be another, and the ſource of the 


Styx. Hercules was reputed to have en- 


tered the Tenarean crater, when he con- 
quered and carried off the triple- headed Cer- 
berus when defending the infernal manſion 


of his maſter Pluto. 


The Mainnottes ill remain in a 1 | 
able degree independent of the Turks, and 
are divided into two races —the inhabitants 


of the ſouthern diſtrict are denominated by 
the Turks Cacovouguis, or © the Raſcals of 


the Mountain,” while thoſe who poſſeſs the 
low country to the northward are leſs ſa- 
vage and ferocious. They maintain a re- 
publican government, at the head of which 
are their Papas or Prieſts of the higher order, 


to whom are joined one or two of their moſt 


opulent families. There is no doubt but 


their entire ſubjugation could be l ef- 
| fected. | 


V 


fected, were it ſeriouſſy undertaken; but as 


1 have already obſerved, they a are too inſigni- | 
ficant; and beſides, they are now bridled 


with citadels and garriſoned with Janizaries, 


which makes them cautious of plundering 
ww Turks as they formerly uſed to do. 
In former times, and indeed not much above 

a century ago, the piracies of the Mainnottes 
were ſhocking to humanity. When a Turkiſn 
veſſel was captured by them, they repaired 
to Malta and ſold the crew: Wilen a ſimilar 
mis fortune happened to a Chriſtian, the 
Turks became the purchaſers; and it was no 

uncommon matter for a Mahometan to bar- 


gain with a Mainnotte to ſeize and carry 


into ſlavery ſome particular Chriſtian whoſe 
fortune or ſituation might excite his envy— | 
ſo little ſcrupulous were they in this reſpe&, 
that the wife or child of their neighbour was 
equally obnoxious to their arts. So much 
terror and dread did this unnatural traffic 
occaſion amongſt themſelves, that when any 


of their famous corſairs were preparing for 
ſea, the handfome women and children were 


carefully ſecured, leſt they ſhould be ſtolen 
and ſold into other countries. On this ſub- 


ol 5 Pleaſant _ IS W of two famous . 


Hg | SONG corſairs 


1 
unn. 
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5 corfairs of the year 1669 —Tbeodorà oni 
Anapliottis, friends and neighbours,” con- 
nected by ſimilarity of profeſſion and diſpo- 
ſition, were married to handſome women. 
It happened, in the diviſion of a Venetian 
prize, that a quarrel enſued between theſe 
venders of their fellow - creatures each in 
his turn vowed revenge. Theodora ſuc- 
ceeded in ſeizing on the wife of Anapliottis, 
and carried her for ſale on board a Malteſe 
cruizer, then at anchor in the road of 


Mainna. The commander of the Malteſe 


refuſed to give the price demanded ; urged 
bis having on the ſame day purchaſed a more 
beautiful woman for a leſs ſum: and, to 


convince him of the truth, he ordered her to 


be produced. Theodora was aſtonithed to 
behold his wife, who, in like manner, had 
been carried away by the ſtratagem of Ana- 
pliottis. The mind of Theodora was en- 
raged, and the idea of extricating his own 
was, for the moment, loſt in the ſavage grati - 
fication and revenge of diſpoſing of the wife 
of the other at the inferior price offered by the 
purchaſer. The bargain being finiſhed, and 
both wives in the poſſeſſion of the Malteſe, 
Theodora re 1 to the houſe of Anapli- 
vttis— 


. . 4 129 | 54 
N meeting was of 4 nabend by 
from what might be expected: he Rl - - 
| Anapliottis buſily employed in fitting „ g 
veſſel to attack the Malteſe, and regain the as. è f 
fair captive. In place of anger and re- of 
_ proach, they prudently agreed to join their „„ 
forces, and to recover their wives by an 

means that might beſt ſuit their purpoſe ; but 
"i purchaſer was too judicious to oppoſe, - 
and quietly gave up what with ſafety to him. 
ſelf he could not retain. The huſbands re- 
turned in triumph to their reſpective houſes; _ | 
all parties were reconciled; and mutual for- 
givegels. cloſed my ee ee, 

"2H The mit in of ths Mainnottes 1 were at 
laſt ſufficient to attract the notice of Achmet | . 
Paſhaw, Grand Vizier to Mahomet the | 
Fourth. To revenge the death of twelve of 
their corſairs, whio were, dy the orders.of 

the Vizier, impaled; at Candy, in R 

1667, they had the audacity to enter the har 

bout. of Candy in the night, and to bum the 18 

Turkiſh ſhips under the guns of the fort, 

Their cunning, reſolution, andartifice,enable: 

them to offer many other indignities to te 

8 government. To ſooth, if po TZ 
Vor. I. „%%% ;õ k —ôô ²˙ \ - thair | 
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their ſavage temper, ache Vier Pbmted N 
them double price for whatever proviſions | 
they could ſupply his camp before Candy. 
This liberal offer they rejected. Their faſt- 


ſailing veſſels frequently intercepted and 


; plundered the T urkiſh galleys loaded with ; 
| warlike ſtores and proviſions; ; neither was 
their being filled with Janizaries ſufficient 


to protect them, | The evil at length became 
ſo very alarming, that the moſt experienced 


5 Admiral in the fervice of the Turks, Haſſan 


Baba, was ordered with a ſmall ſquadron to 


cruize againſt them. On the appearance of 


the Turkiſh fleet on the 


"coaſt, the whole 


country was immediately in arms, and' the 
women and children in motion'to their rug- - 
ged and almoſt inacceſſible mountains, with 
what property they could haſtily collect. 
On this' occaſion, a woman of the family of 


Giracaris, being ſent to by her huſband, on 


her way to the mountains; to know where 


ſhe had depoſited his arms, ſhe indignantly 


replied, · Let him come and look to my child, 


and I will occupy his place.” Delivering. her ; 


N infant into the hands of an old woman, ſhe. 
: collected together. thoſe of her own ſex, and 
E —_— at cheir W to . . * rendez- 
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vous, where the men were already, in arms, 
8 waiting t the landing of the Turks. In ir 
of entreaty, they reſolved to abide the conſe. S 
quences of an aſſault. Haſſan Baba, not Ls 
| choofing | to riſk an attack againſt ſo deter- . 
mined a people, where even their women ee 
were warriors, attempted to open a negoci- 45 
ation, but without effect. His ſquadron 
was repeatedly fired on from the ſhore, and 

in the night a party of the Mainnottes ſwam 
off, and cut the cables of the Turkiſh fleet: 
the morning diſcovered two of their 8 
ſtranded on the beach, and the remaining 
ſhips, from the ſhallowneſs of the water, in 
no condition to aſſiſt them. The crews of 5 
the ſtranded galleys were made priſoners, and Fd 
the Turkiſh Admiral put to 8 with the . 
mains of his fleet. bs 


The Vizier, unwilling to es matters to 

greater extremities, had recourſe to pa ö 1 
Buy means of ſome Mainnotte priſoners, hae 
contrived to ſow the ſeeds of diſſention and CE 
and jealouſy amongſt the people, and he ſu -: 
ceded ſo far as to prevail on them to allow 

two citadels to be built, under the pretext of 


proteRing & their wade, but ingonded; in n fact, 8 
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as a check and contro} over them: This 
ſyſtem of Machiavelian policy appears to 
have been adopted in all nations, and in all 
ages. Fomenting diſputes, and — 
quarrels in ſociety, whether on religious or 
political topics, has ever been made the in- 
ſtruments of ſubverſion. Nations have, by 
this means, become an caſy prey, and the fa- 


vourite axiom, divide et impera, occaſioned 
the greateſt public calamities. The drift 
was ſoon diſcovered by the more ſenſible of 


the Mainnottes, who, rather than tamely 
ſubmit to the yoke, made application to the 


Pope to be admitted into the boſom of the 
church, and to all eſtabliſhment in his tem- 


poral poſſeſſions. This requeſt was refuſed; 
and the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, to whom a 
ſimilar petition had been preſented, alſo de- 


. clined. The Turks were ſenſible of the me. 


rit of the Mainnottes as expert ſeamen, and 
enn gladly haye conciliated their good- will 


and friendſhip on any terms. They were of- 


fered exemption from many impoſts which 
the Chriſtians and even the Turks are obliged 


to pay, and promiſed the free and unlimited 
exereiſe of n religion but it does not ap- 
4 =. TE pear 


1 233 $7! Oh. 
N ps ever formally bargained away as 
independency of their character, or that they 
yet yielded up their liberty to the Turks, 
It may. appear ſomewhat paradoxical. that 
a cruel and ferocious nation ſhould want true 
courage. Natural bravery i is a paſſion too 
ſublime and refined to poſſeſs the breaſt of 
2 Mainnotte but indeed bravery and fero- 
city, courage and cruelty, can never aſſo- 
eiate in the human, or even in the animal 
ereation. The lion is brave, generous, and 
open; the tyger eruel, cunning and daſ- 
tardly. We have ſeveral inſtances of the 
cowardice of the Mainnottes in open war, 
and even of their deſerting their country al- 
together. The Venetians had a corps of 
Mainnottes during the famous ſiege of 
"Candy, but it was ſoon perceived that the 
| ſpirit of the Spartan heroes no longer. ani- 
mated their breaſts. In the year 1770 the 
Ruſſians attempted, in their favour, a diver- _ 
ſion in the Gulf of Meſſinia. When the town 
of Miſitra was taken by capitulation, the 
Mainnottes ſlaughtered men, women, and 
children. This barbarity of conduct drew 
from the Ruſſians ſevere animadverſion; but 
as they were not allowed to conduct the war 
. 5 „ ͤð © no 
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on their own fanguinary principles, they, is 
a man, deſerted the Ruſſian army, which 
obliged them haſtily to evacuate the Morea. 


Their former predatory excurſions on the 
confines of Meſſmia had obliged the Go» 


vernor of Modon to go againſt the northern 


Mainnottes, as being the moſt aſſailable, and 


the leaſt likely to make reſiſtance. On this 


intelligence four thouſand embarked in fix 


large veſſels, and ſet ſail for Corſica, i in order 
to ſettle themſelves at Paomiã; but owing 


to their ſhips being over full, and a heavy 
ſtorm ariſing, not one half of their number 


reached the place of their deſtigationi. Many 


other inſtances might be adduced: but we 


do not wiſh to overcharge the picture. 
In taking leave of theſe people, I cannot 


omit quoting the words of a celebrated au- 


thor: The firſt Greeks,” ſays he, 10 were 
„ ſmall nations frequently diſperſed, Pirates 


at ſea, unjuſt at land, without government, 


es and without laws*.” How nearly this de- 
ſcription | of ancient Greece approximates to 
its preſent unhappy ſituation? What room 
there i is for reflection, and What A uſeful leſs £ 


"* 


* Monteſquieu, „ 
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fon ſhould it 8 mankind, 3 we con- 


. that the borders of the Mediterranean 
Sea either has been, or even at | this moment 
is, the moſt luxuriant country, in the world; 
famous for being the ſeat of learning, of elo 
quence, and of the arts; ſo ſuperior i in all re- 
| ſpects to the reſt of nations, that Monteſ- 
quieu, in deſcribing the ſplendour and mag- 
nificence of ancient Greece, juſtly obſerves: 
„ What a ſource of proſperity muſt they 
% have found in thoſe games with which 


„ ſhe entertained, in ſome meaſure, t he 


8 whole globe ; in thoſe temples to which 
all the kings of the earth ſent their offer- 
4+ ings ; in thoſe feſtivals, at which ſuch A4 
 ** concourſe of people uſed to aſſemble — 
Kall parts; in thoſe oracles to which che 
c. attention of all mankind Was directed; 


and, in ſhort, in that exquiſite. taſte fie” Bt 


5 polite arts which ſhe carried to ſuch a 


| * height, that to expect ever to ſurpaſs her 


«* would be only betraying . our ignorance.” 


Let us now view the reverſe, . contem- 


0 plate the melancholy picture Agriculture 
is neglected, the arts deſpiſed, arms no longer 
honourable, and an equitable commerce. no 
Want encouraged. Were! to fix on A ſpot 
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Where any pretenſions to eivilization exiſt, _ 
and where the people are more abandoned in 
27 their morals, and more licentious in their 
manners than any others, I ſhould turn with 
indignation and ſorrow to the country ex- 


tending from the Cabo de Iſtria, at the ex- 


tremity of the Adriatic, to Cape Matapan, 
the moſt ſoutherly promontory in Europe. 
On a minute inveſtigation-of the features 
which have ſo ſtrongly marked the cha- 
racter of the inhabitants of the ſtates of If- 


tria, Dalmatia, Albania, and Greece, we 


will find it has originated from many cauſes, 
from numberleſs viciſſitudes and convulſions. 
T. decline of the Greek Empire, ſucceeded 
by the tyranny and oppreſſion of the Turks, 
under whoſe government property is inſecure, 


and there is conſequently little inducement to 


if a 


* 


live quietly and peaceably at home, has con- 


tributed much to the degeneracy of the peo- 


ple, more eſpecially when we conſider their 


fanaticiſm and mortal averſion to the religion 
of their conquerors. Under particular cir- 
cumſtances, the mind of man is eaſily in- 


duced to ſwerve from a life of virtue and 
induſtry, and from the inſtitutes of religion 


flowing i in a wrong ann Fj: influenced by 
85 e 


"x Subd 0 W he is led N 
- er of violence and rapine, till at laſt be 
has nd _ fo. it is ond po the T7 


| | — principles. of nature, that all other 1 5 


countries have, or hereafter ſhall experience, 


. the alternate periods of light and darkneſs. 
The aſcent to civilization is tedious and _ 
difficult, but the fall is often extremely 


pid. The. Empire, of che Faſt had s 


been in a ſtate of progreſſive decline, till the 
Turks, by the conqueſt of Conſtantinople, 
gave it the finiſhing blow. Scanderbeg, the 
laſt Prince of Albania, long and obſtinately 


oppoſed the Turks; but with him expired 


the laſt efforts and the virtue of his country. 
His adherents, divided into ſmall parties, be- 
came the freebooters of Greece, and lived in 
a ſtate of the moſt ſavage ſociety. The 
| Montenegrins ; Suliotes, the Chimareans, the 
Paramathians, are of this deſcription, and 
alſo the Arnautes, who inhabit the Morea in 
wretched caves, and whole inveteracy to the | 
Turks yet remains with undiminiſhed ardour. 
Such is the ſtate of modern Greece: : but the 
day may yet come when the arts ſhall be re- 
vived, and that, fine e, 5 flouriſh i in 
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an her fortner dignity and (pkadous)! And! it 
may be conſolatory to the human mind to 
remark, amidſt the convulſions which have 


| ravaged Europe, and to which at this moment 
there appears no determinate end, that the 
theatre of war may be changed to the ſhores 


of Greece and Aſia; where, if we find a 


{2 latent ſpark of that ſpirit and animation which : 
_ uſed in former days to pervade the commu- 


nity at large, (and we will even now difcover 
fome remains amongſt the Greeks of that 


ſacred electric fire) a hope may yet revive, 


that the hour is near at hand when their 


expiring virtues ſhall be again called forth, 


and the ignominious chains with which they 


have been fettered broken to pieces, and they 
be reſtored to that place in ſociety which the 
merit of their znceſtors {0 defervedly 1 
Tied." | 


The ne of the Turkiſh Wink tie 


long been predicted, as well as the downfal 
af the Papal power. One of theſe events has 
actually taken place, although much ſooner 
than was expected, and the completion of 
the other may, perhaps, be not far diſtant. 
On this ſubject, whilſt laſt in India, I met 


wih a Fey eccentric political ſpeculation, 
ee 


. 139 15 


| publiſhed in 3 in the year 179 JO. , en 
titled, The Partition of the Dominions 8 
the Pope, e 05 chat . the C has © Cj 


5 1 e * 


n this treatiſe it is Wee e to cn. 
$ bine thoſe events as depending in ſome Te 
meaſure on each other; it is not at all im- 
probable that the very ſame cauſes which 5 
proved the deſtruction of the one may tend 
to accelerate the extermination of the other * 
and ſimilarity in both, in a e 2 


* be eaſily tracefl. 1 


| The author in ſome 4 publications af. ; 
| Aan the ſignature of Elias Habeſci: anenig- 
matical name tiken from the Arabic Sahib- 


| * 
1 et or the friend of the unfortunate. 
The real name of this traveller was Gica, 


or, as he ſtyled himſelf, Couim Gica, and 0 f 


Greek extraction. The Count has, 


doubt, taken the idea from the grand 2 nip of 1 

i Henry the Fourth of France, whoſe paſſion 
Was, to frame a political ſyſtem by which 
all Europe might be governed and regulated eg 
as one great family: The T urks, or other 
powers adverſe to Chriſtianity, would have 
been totally expelled from Europe; 3 the | 

892 ane of ae would have decome/ 
"he. 
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republic; and the whole upheld on the ſolid 


EY baſis. of dividing Europe equally amongſt "Ny 
certain number of powers in ſuch a manner, 
that none af them might have cauſe either 

of envy or fear from the poſſeſſions or power 


of. the other. Count Gica, as à Greek, 


| Wiſhes for the renovation of the Greek Em- 
pire at Conſtantinople to form the bulwark 
againſt the Turks, while Henry more ſenſi- 


bly propoſes the kingdoms of Hungary, 


Poland, and Bohemia, to be elective, and 


particularly to be beſtowed on princes of a 


military ſpirit, who were to become the 
barriera gainſt the infidels. I am afraid the 


diviſion made by Count Gica is neither ſo 
equitable, or the ſtructure ſo well cemented, 
as that propoſed by the great Henry. To 


evince the difference of times and of ſenti- 
ments, the Pope, from the juſtice of the lat- 


ter, would have become a powerful ſecular | 
prince, while the Count reduces bim from 


all his temporal dignities to the fituation of 

| Biſhop of Rome. While ſomething is due 
to the Count's ingenuity, we cannot help 

: being ſtruck with the ſublimity of the deſign 
aaf n the nk. © To his immortal 


_ honour 


3 = mm.) 


at univerſal republi- 


quiſition of te 


ditary and five elective moharel 
four republican ſtates; and the general 
cCerns of this quarter of the globe re dern 


regulated by a council, compoſed of deputies 


from each; to have affembled in the moſt 
central ſittiation for all the parties. Had this 
effectually taken place, Europe might have 
eſeaped the preſent ſanguina 


_ accompliſhed. It is worthy of remark, that 


the Count, in his diſtribution, admitted of 5 


no increaſe to the Britiſh Empire, eſtimating 


the poſſeſſion of India as a full equivalent: 


but as, without Egypt, the intercourſe be- 
tween them could not be perfectly ſafe and 
expeditious, he allowed, as a natural conſe- 


honour” it bad not for its object che/am . 
ous views of Charles the Fifth, who aired = 
it nothing leſs than univerſal monarchy as 

che French now do 
caniſm. To the kingdom of France no #6 

itory was required, and Eu- 

rope would have deen governed n fix bete. ; 3 


nary and deſtructive 5 

war: but 1 apprehend the ſcheme was too 

extenſive, and comprehending the intereſt r 
the ambition of too many, ever to have been 


By _ and ee oe the Tp of 
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| that ond bang ſubject toithe Crown wi 


Great Britain. J 
The renovation af the Greek: Pains my 

the expulſion of the Turks from Europe, 

has long, been a favourite axiom :_ it has 


been a deſideratum in this quarter of the ; 


globe, and neceſſity may occaſion a new re- 
eſtabliſhment of that order and ſocial com- 
pact which miſtaken policy has hitherto re- 
jected. The French appear inclined to turn 


their arms to the Eaſt, and to ſeek freſh by 
ſources of rapine and plunder. Whatever 


their views may be, it would be well if the 


ſcourge of humanity. were transferred from 


civilized and populous kingdoms, and the 
torrent be directed where the baneful influ- 
ence may be leſs felt, and certain good com- 


| penſate for partial evil. The Ruſſians are 


inclined to favour the project, and it would 


bind that nation more effectually to oppoſe 
and check the daring and fatal ſchemes of 
French republicaniſm. Can no ſtop be put 


to thole principles which have nearly ruined 


| Europe, and which threaten to be extended 
to the utmoſt limits of the habitable world? . 
Ir us then rouſe and cover the Mediter- I 


ranean . 


2 85 + 143 3 
| ranealy: ty our fleets; 1 FR Böen of 
Turkey and Greece with our armies the 


cauſe would be noble, and the preſent odious . 
ſyſtem of politics would be changed: che 


oppreſſed Chriſtians and Greeks would flor: 


to our ſtandard ;' the Boſphorus would be 

: opened to the ſhores of the Black Sea; and 
Poland afford abundant ſupplies. Let us not 
forget the illuſtrious Catharine, who, with all . 


her catalogue of vices, conſidered her ſecond | 
grandſon, Conſtantine, as a Greek from the 


womb, and looked forward to the throne of 5 

| Conſtantinople. Let us remember the ar- 5 
dency with which that nation ſupplicated . 
her interference their exertions in the caufe We 


- : '» 


of freedom—and that the Princes of ( 


and Armenia are not inimical to a change. . 
The throne of Turkey, raiſed by the 1word, Ws 
but by the revolt of its provinces immerg- 
ing into rapid annihilation, can obtain little 
ſupport from the means by which it was el : 


tabliſhed. The glories of Mahome 
Second, and Solyman the Magnificent, are 


obſcured ; - and the only remembrance . 1 5 Þ 


remains is a wide disjointed empite, neither 


cementedby: power nor upheld by inclination. 
They ate themſelves aware of chat convul- 
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Sow which 558 inevitably . ank "Mt 
ook for ſhelter in the former dominions of 

the Caliphs, where the arts flouriſhed, and 


where philoſophy reigned, but which the 
effemi inate Turks barbarouſly reject. | 


"<6 ” 
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Kingdoms as well as families are con- 


Ts nected by ties of reciprocity; and the ſame 
incidents in point of ſituation and habits of 


induſtry. and commerce equally operate on 
both. Let the ſituation of cither be near or 
diſtant, they tend from circumſtances to the 
ſame meaſures of mutual proſperity. Ruſſia ' 
is the natural ally of Britain, and were their 


intereſts more immediately united, a doubt 


cannot exiſt but a baſis would be eſtabliſhed 


productive of the greateſt relative advan- 


tages. The ambitious views of the French 
Directory, and the problematical deſigns of 
Buonaparte, bid fair to accelerate the point 


of union between England and Ruſſia. From 
the viciſſitudes of the preſent war we are 
excluded from any port in the Mediterra- 


nean an eſtabliſhment eſſential to our com- 


merce, and particularly ſo to our communi- 
cation with India, both by the Gulf of 
Perſia and the Rea Sea, The intereſts of 
* in the trade of f the Archipelago, the 


Ent, , 


of 9 . 
| Lerant, and the whole of the Mediterranean,” 


requires no. illuſtration on the other hand, 
the views of France to occupy Meſſina, 5 
Corfu, Malta, Candia, and Cyprus, and 
even Egypt, cannot fail to attract the atten- 


tion of Ruſſia and Britain, and irrefſtibly | 
oblige them to concentrate their forces, in 
order to repel an attack ſo pregnant with 


danger, and ſo deſtructive in its ee 5 


The Greeks, as I have already obſerved, 
will cheerfully. join this federation, and ma- 

terially aſſiſt to render the Views of France 
nugatory...: and abortive, to the natives of , 
which country.they have a mortal antipathy. 
The Greeks eſtimate their population at 
| nearly ſeven millions; but I ſhould imagine 
that this account is much overcharged. The 
capitation tax paid by the Morea and its few 


E 


juriſdictions amounts to no more than 3, 560 
purſes rumi of 560. piaſtres each*, and the 


> When purſes. rumi are mentioned in the courſe of 
this work, it is to be underſtood that they. contain five 
hundred dollars or piaſtres each. Out of a pound of ſilver, -- 
equal to one hundred drachms of which theſe  plaſtres are 
coined, not more than forty drachms i is of pure ſilver, 
the remaining ſixty baſe alloy. The piaſtre rumi is the 
ſilver piece which paſſes frond hand to hand, whilſt the 
current piaſtre is that in which accounts are kept, and 
fluctuates accorditig i to the rate of exchange. 45 
8 „ bh 
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for the whole of European Turkey ſcarcely | 
lachia, from whence the Porte draws great 


1 upplies of grain, are not included in this ſtate- 


undoubtedly be numerous. During the late 


of control in war, and eaſily fubj ected to 


cult taſk to reduce them to order, or prevent 


aſlked not for treaſure: we only aſk, ” ſaid 


a y 
far paitt into the Turkiſh Miri, or pry. 


exceeds 20 ,000 purſes. Moldavia and Wal 


ment. The number of men that could be 
eaſily raifed from the ſtates of Greece would 


conteſt between the Ruſſians and the Turks, 
the Greeks flattered themſelves.” with the 

appearance of an army of that nation on the 
plains of Adrianople of 300, ooo men. It has 
been repreſented that the Greeks. are patient 


military diſeiplinè: but I mold appicheril, 
that the ardour of their paſſions would bid de- 
fiance to rule, and that their courage is that of | 
enterprize, and their ſyſtem thatof devaſtation. | 
The Greeks, once in arms, it would be a diffi- 


their predatory diſpoſition. They: declared 
to the late Empreſs of Ruflia, © that they 


they, «for powder: and ball, which we can- 
*© not purchaſe, and to be led to battle. We 
"7 are come to offer o our lives and fortunes— 
not to aſk for Jour: treaſures,” The ad- 
"abt wk ventures. 


8 
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ntures of; Latnbjo®is' a ed prof 
of the unwillingneſs with which the Greeks, 
give up their martial purſuits, The termi | 
nation of the laſt war between the . 
and the Turks occafioned the Mediterranean 
to ſwarm with privateers ; they maren, dn 
[high and veſſels of every nation, friend or 


foe, and it was coniputed that no leſs: than 


300 French veſſels were captured by thoſe 
piratical adventurers, compoſed. of Greeks 


and other inhabitants of Dalmatia and Eu- 


Turkey: the crews of the captured 


| ſhips were murdered, and ſometimes tied to- 
gether and thrown into the ſea: frequently | 
they were ſet adrift in the boat, and, in ſhort, 


the moſt horrid. cruelties were- exerciſed. 


au W of — and his country ; F 


but when be found that the ſword was 
ſheathed between Ruſſia and Turkey, he de- 


ſcendedl to tliꝭ vileſt and moſt ignoble met 
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ed and plundered, particularly, the French 
the Turks, the Venetians an 


the veſſels belonging to the — ſtates of 


Italy. The evil became ſo ſerious, that re- 
preſentations were made to the Court of 


Ruſſia: that Court diſelaimed all connec- 


tion with the pirate, and every exertion was 
uſed by the French to ſeize him. | Lambro 


was at length ſubdued, and he fled to his na- 
tive country, where he was kindly received. 
In the hiſtory of this mari may be read that 

of his countrymen. It is only the meliorating 


hand of time, and the advancement and pro- 


| greſs of ſcience, that can reſtore the Greeks 
to the bonds of focial compact, the habits of 
| induſtry, and the full enjoyment of thoſe 


bleſſings which originate in a regular atten · 
tion to the moral duties, and which diſtin - 
guiſh a civilized people from a nation of bar- 
barians. But return to the iſland of Zante. 


We experienced great politeneſs and hoſ- 


pitality from the inhabitants, who, were it 


not for the vices imported from Italy and 


Venice, would much better deſerve the enco- 
miums of a traveller. The ule of the ſtiletto 


is much practiſed here, and i it is dangerous to 
be much abroad. after dark. een, of 


. 8 the 


* 
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aa 10 we had the g 


meer be intr oduced to Madame Gui- 
maire, wife to the W Auſtrian Conſul 


at Salonica. Her huſband from the war had 


repaired to Vienna on political affairs, and the : 
lady had ſought, an aſylum in Zante. As 
ſhe was deſcended from Engliſh parents, 
ſhe was pleaſed, to be extremely kind to 
our Party. ang turing) our. = abode, hers, her 25 


1 


us every day, and they vied with each other 
to make our ſtay. agreeable. The family of the 
ormer has, I obſerve, been active to op- 
poſeighe! ;nevohation; which has. lately, taken 


place in Venice, and where the graſp of power 
has overthrown. a republic which has ex- 


\ | ither thai wei orgs. hs ee of two 
young men. Dandalo and Minotte, officers 
in the: Venetian fleet, and deſcended from 
the firſt; families in the ſtate: 5 they attended 


— 


| iſted ſince the ſubverſion. of the Roman Em- | 


pire by the barbarians of the North—a pe- 


riod, of more antiquity than moſt of our 


| exiſting ſtates, whoſe duration may not in . 
mn probability have fo, long a conti- 15 


DUNNE» however, for. the refinement of mo- 
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5 dem organization may vitaly 8 
| raiſe a fabric on a more ſolid foundation 
. © than the unſtable piles on Which the city is 
erected. It muſt be remembered that Venice 
has for ages paſt repelled the attach of the 
ſurrounding element, and now rears its head 
as an otnament to the world,” 
p Our ſtay here being dom pfelemgedib ach 
91 Men what we had ever conceiyed, not-. 
= ; withſtanding” that Admiral Emo, on the 
day we dined with him had ordered the Scla- 
1 Vonian Captain to be ready to ſail by the 12th 
orf the month, under pain of exemplary 
=" puniſhment, and who! was beſides firitly 
| _ charged to bring with him on his return a cer- 
ꝑ . - - GOLF our being perfectiy fatisfied 
With his conduct and treatment, we reſolved 
„„ embrace the opportunity, which the arrival 
= | of the Roman Eagle, an Engliſh veſſel, now 
=. preſented, to quit ſo uncertain and precarioi 
cCoxveyance as that we had before Aae 
| The Roman Eagle, commanded” by Cap- 
| tain Croſbie, was a brig of 170 tons burden, 
and had failed froth Liverpool for Marſeilles, 
from whence ſhe was now arrived in ballaſt at 


Zante, with a view to load currants at this 
£ 6 | iſland, 


- 
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d, end s to co FOOD es her cargo at the port 
of Patras in the Morea, ' I entered: into an 
agreement with Captain Croſpie to to carry us 
to Latachea, or Scandaroon, | and ta fail po- 
ſitively on the 12th of the month; for this 
ſervice I agreed to pay him the ſum of 2 [Pt. 
| 3 embarked on the day appointed, and 1 1 
the igtli, at eight o'clock in the morning, 
our veſſel was towed. out of the Karböur by 
two boats from the Venetian mand of war, 
chere not being a breath of wind ſtirring: . 
We did not neglect, previouſiy to gur de- 
e ve of our friend the. Admi—- 
ral, when this good old gentleman recon. 
mended us ſtrongly by a letter to the protec- 
tion of all the Venetian Commanders and 
Conſuls, wherever chance might, in the 


courſe an our e ns us in W 95 


way. 5 Fi 1 . f 1 
The letter was a e of A dank 
of his diſpoſition, his good-will tothe Engliſh 
mrs. and politeneſs towards u. 
November 14h. We had not loſt fight « 
the iſland of Zante—the wind was northerly, 
With ſqualls and rain, and by obſer vation * 
5 twelue o clock we were in Lat. 37. 2. N. 


, ee 16th, The | 8 


, Þ 5 pe 
14:34 at. Thain. Rill continued m 85 
with: ſtrong. gales, and- cloudy weather, « at- 
tended with ſome rain. Lat. 35. 1% NTT 
16th. Wind N. E. ſtrong gales, — 
cloudy weather, withifudden ſqualls and a4 
od ſhowers of rain. Lat. 34. 44. IN 
17th. Wind: N. N. E. a very hard "vale, 
pl a head ſwell, At twelve o'elock\ we 
ſaw. the ifland'of:Gozo, bearing: N. E. by R. 
diſtant four or five leagues: Lat. 94. 27. N. 
18th. This day we found the wind ex- 
tremely light and variable, and ſometimes it 
Was quite calm. The day being clear, and 
Gozo bearing from us N. E. by N. diſtant 
three or four leagues; we had ſight of the 
iſland of C a ia, with Mount Ida riſing from 
its centre. We could not readily forget the 
once: famed Iſle of Crete, now ſubjugated by 
the Turks, and immerſed in indolence and 


e Latz gg; zu. N. | 
\ 19th. Wi nd -S. aun, beten waer 
| Lat 34- 19. Nos ie K een 
: » 20th. 3 N. with. moderate weather 
Lat. 94/08 Log 201-2631 þ 
21ſt. Wind as beende. with oo wea- 
"ther, ö Lat. Ie” 12. , e, £2 W667 
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„ oe Wind to-day” wu. and y y N. The 
Bo weather continued noderate, abe clear Kyi 
At ten in the morning we diſcovered the 
welt end of the iſland of Cyprus, or Kubrus, 
as it is called by the Turkes; bearing N. E. 
wer ten or twelve leagues, Last. 34.121 
2 d. Wind 8. S. W. weather fine at 
F elve o'clock Ce Cape Tigilo bore N. by W. 
diſtant otily three miles, Lat. 34. 44. at 
five P. M. Cape de enn Went E. Aa dif- 
tant ten leagucb : f oper , e eckt, 
A2 4fth. Wind at S. W. and e 4.5 
two o'clock P. M. we brought up in twenty 
three fathoms in the bay of 2 rnica; a boat 
immediately came off, in which we went on 
ſhore, accompanied by our Captain. We re- 
paired to the houſe of the Engliſh Conſul, but 
found he was removed to Aleppo, and that 
there was no one to ſupply his place: this 
oceaſioned ſome difficulty, but at laſt we pro- 
eured a pilot to conduct us to Latachea, for 
which Captain Croſbie agreed to pay him 1 
thirty piaſtres. We found but little accom- 
modation and leſs civility in this ruined 
Place, which, though once a conſiderable 
city, is now reduced to a miſerable village. 
"0 roadſtead Is ' good, which is all the ex- 
cellence : 
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eelience it has at preſent to be the i 


is Juxuriant, and produces | 


cotton, ſilk, and 


5 drugs, and the ſalt-works in the time of the : 


ans were conſiderable ;, the wines are 
nich and pleaſant, and the iſland of the Pa- 
phian Deity might indeed become a parad 


were it not for the ſuperſtition and indolence 


ol its preſent inhabitants, and the arbitrary 
nment of the Turks, which is every 


= felt, to the total deſtruction of com- 


mercè: for the wretched policy; of the Turks 
| Ihe capitation 


leaves no room for exertion. 
paid by the Chriſtians on this iſland amounts 


to ad hundred and fifty purſes. each, con- 
taining five hundred piaſtses, rumi- 


bi. The 
Abbe Mariti informs we; 144; When the Turks 5 


*:conquered Cyprus, they reckoned in it, 
beſides women, children, and old people, 


70, ooo men ſubject to capitation: and 


the Grand Seigvior, at the raten ef ſive 


* piaſtres per Wes. drew from it an annual 
revenue of 400, oool. But deſpotiſm hav- 


1 ing overran this iſland, its ſources. of abun- 
i dance dried up. and its population de- 
5 5 creaſed ſo much, that at preſent there are 


+ ſcarcely 12, oo men ſubject to capitation. 


„ NI 18 the e me rapacity which 


cc * the g 


„ 


4 Ig * 


= the governors, 4 mngihratke, ri and a 
„ multitude of ſubaltern agents, exerciſe a- 
gainſt the unhappy Cypriots.” | The pre- 
ſent race of men are not only ſervile, but 
6 obſequious to eyery thing that can be de 
manded their prieſts think it no diſgrace 
to acquire money by any means, however 
degrading or derogatory to their character 
and profeſſion, The women are handſome, 
gaudy, and wanton in their apparel, and 
_ retain a redilection for thoſe orgies foe. 
which their anceſtors were ſo renowned. 
The fervour of love, the f growth of warm 
and genial climates, was in this iſland in- 
grafted in the mind, and became material to 
exiſtence, They had temples conſecrated 
to Venus at Cytheria and Olympus, and 
there iſſued ſprings from the boſom of the 
earth which promoted vigour, and excited 
inclination. Intercourſe between the ſexes 
was encouraged by the Cyprians, and that 
paſſion 'which ſoftens tyrants and dictates 
to the moſt ferocious was | cheriſhed and 
enjoyed. The moſt tender and ſuſcepti tible 
excitements of the breath were lively and 
unfettered, we iprocal and unſolicited 
ZE: endear- . 
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iber kindied and nnen . 55 
Nature, thus invigorated by. mutual ſym- 
pathy, uncontrolled : by cold »phlegmatic 
rule, was taught to flow in channels; of 
ecſtacy, revolving and unbounded... At this 
day, the females of Cyprus poſſeſs all the 
allurements and incitements of fancy, and 
we cannot forget, in their figure and ſhape, 
the elegance, and ſymmetry of their fair 
progenitors, who were wont to ſacrifice ſo 
freely and abundantly at the altar of Venus. 


Theſe laſcivious and enticing Meſfalings, re- 


mind us of the Poet's Wt get kun ata 


$6 in 5 os i 4 
* A, 4 . » * \ 1 % * ; H. © £ 


8 0 FRO cannot ide hs, or cuſtom ſtale 0 A 1 
FHer infinite varieties: Other women cloy 
Thbe appetites they feed, but ſhe makes bse 
e Where an ſhe fatisfies.” PO Ih 
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| Far from a es 10 elt Außen, 


which tends only to weaken the mind, and 


overpower the underſtanding,” I ſhall take 
leave of the Cyprian damſels, and leave them 


in the full enjoyment of their libertiniſm 
and gaiety. Their prominent beauties, which 


| foifairly entitle them to our admiration from 


particular circurnſtances,: becomes leſs invit- 
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ing, and makes us s tele e 

only as dangerous, but diſguſting to the! Os 
ſpirit of virtuous and connubial 1% ũ inture | 

At ſeven o'clock in the evening we Joſh 
this once-delightful iſtand, returned on board, 
and with a light breeze at N. N. E. we ſet 
ail at ten P. M. for Latach e. 
25th. The wind was eh Albin | 
ſtrong, with a high ſea; At fix in the even- 
ing we found Cape Greco bearing N. N. Ws 
diſtant two or three. leagues. . Lat. 94. 49. 
26th. This morning the wind ſoutherly, 
digg, hard. Made the Coaſt of Syria. 
and ſhortly afterwards we had ſight of La- 
tachea. The pilot was now conſulted whe- 
| ther. he would undertake, under the circum- 
ſtances of a ſtrong gale, to make the port of 
Latachea, conſidering the narrowneſs of the 
harbour, and its being much expoſed to a 
heavy ſurge. The pilot offered to make the 
attempt, but the prudence of the Captain de- 
| termined him to delay it till next morning, 
hen we expected a change of weather. 
27th. The wind this morning eee 
the weſt, which made the attempt ſtill more 

impracticable. We therefore continued on 
| Hen of Syria, i in een, of more My 2 
eee vourable 
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; - voutible weather to enter the harbour; n 


we had underſtood from all quarters to be 
extremely difficult and dangerous _ late in 
the non 
28th. To our great diſuppytttment, " 
wind all night continued ſtrong at weſt, 
with a very high ſea, We had now no al. 
ternative, but that of bearing away, at four 
in the morning, for the bay of Scandaroon. 
At ſun-riſe we attempted to enter the mouth 
of the bay, but ſoon perceived we had made a 
miſtake, and in tacking the veſſel we were 
nearly on ſhore, We now ſtood in for the | 
road, and at three o'clock: in the afternoon 
came to an anchor. As ſoon as the veſſel 
was properly ſecured, Mr. Blackader, Cap- 
_ tain Croſbie, and myſelf, landed at Scanda- 
oon. We were conducted to the houſe of 
the Engliſh agent, and received by him in 
the Turkiſh dreſs. We were entertained 
with coffee and pipes, in the eaſtern fiyle, 
and viſited by ſeveral of the principal Turks, 
immediately in the ſervice of government 
they came to learn the news of the war be- 
tween the Emperor and the Porte. As we 
had but little to communicate that could 
afford en atisfaction, we were not very 


forward 


Ta. 
forward in icing the information tl 
rec tired; i e „ 
It was formerly the. a to be a Con 
" ful here, under that of Aleppo, but of lata 
years, owing to the duty of trade, it has 
been judged ſufficient to have only a perſor 
as factor or agent appointed by our Conſul 
at Aleppo, to tranſact the buſineſs of the 
Engliſh nation. We found a Frenchman of 
the: name of Caſtillon in the office, He has 
laroon- for many years, and 
cd A polite, obli ging man, but much 
tinged with the Turkiſh gravity, and indeed 
his appearance beſpoke ſo much of the cha- 
racter, that IL was at a lofs to which nation 
really to aſcribe him. Having opened our 
buſineſs, and receiving an aſſurance of pro- 
viding for our journey without delay, we 
took our leave to return on board, though 
not till after his obligingly offering accom- 
modations at his houſe. This place is alſo 
called Alexandretta: it is eſteemed the ſea- 
port of Aleppo; but, from certain” inform- 
ation, Latachea is much better entitled to 
f this Giſtinction. The natural indolence and 
ant of energy in the Turkiſh government, 
in not ee, the banditti that wy: the 
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road FOLD Aleppo and L tachea, SONY 
cularly the Curds, who inhabit the higher 
parts of Syria to the northward, and are de- 
elared enemies to the Turks, gives prefer- 
ence to the port of Scandaroon. Theſe men 
are equally brave in defending |thernſelves, 
as they are in theattack of carayans.,' When 
the Turks are victorious, their heads pay for 
the offence; but they are not anxious to en- 
gage the Curds in equal combat. Parties of 
their horſe have been frequently ſeen within 


a mile of Aleppo; and it is unfafe at all 


times to be more than three, or four miles 
diſtant from the | city wv ithout a guard. 
Their women are armed, and left to defend 
their encampment when they ride in ſearch 
of plunder, but which is generally fixed in 
fome concealed place. On a recent occaſion 
theſe ladies repelled the attack of a party of 
Turkiſh cavalry. In former ages the bor- 
ders of the Euxine had its nation of Ama- 
20ns. We read of Pentheſelia and Thaleſ- 
tris in che days of Priam and Alexander, and 
ve diſcover in the tribe of the Curds that 
their race is not yet extinguiſhed in the Eaſt. 
Such are the banditti to be aer in 
Fur me n Syria Wee Wy ek 
1 45 1 he 


| 


| ſel at a time, and that of inconſiderable bur- 


craft that reſort hither, and confvinimth they 


Aw 


5 1 363 ); 
The bay. ag road. of Scknillain has par- 
cular advantages over the Port Latachea. 
This harbour is extremely narrow, and ex- 


poſed to the ſtrong weſterly winds. The 
entrance is only capable of admitting one veſ- 
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den. In violent weather, and particularly in 
weſterly winds, which blow in the winter, it 
is frequently impoſſible to bring up the ſmall 


run on the ſand, and are ſometimes bulged. 

On the other hand, Scandaroon can at all 
ſeaſons be viſited with ſecurity, as the road is 

ſafe, and as there is a good beach for land- 
ing. I muſt however remark, in the ſum- 

mer ſeaſon there is a frequent communi- 
cation kept up between Cyprus and Lata- 
chea, at which time there is no danger, and 

large boats are to be hired for fifty or ſixty © 
piaſtres, that will run you over, with a tole :. 
rable wind, .in thirty-ſix hours. Here we 
have a Conſul regularly appointed; and from 

the circumſtances already mentioned, is a 
place of conſiderable trade, with a neigh- 
bourhood abounding with many remains of 
antiquity to grajidy: the taſte and ene of 
travellers. 
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| Notwithſtanding the, diſadvantage Fw, the 
harbour of Latachea in the winter, it is by 
much the moſt eligible: port, provided the 
commander of your veſſel or boat will under- 
take to carry you in. The pilots procured 
at Latachea are eſteemed able, although I can- 
not pay this compliment to ours, as I verily 
believe his incapacity or want of reſolu- 
tion occaſioned our bearing away for Scan- 
daroon. This man was hired at thirty piaſ- 
tres only, one half of what others demanded; 
and it is probable, had our Captain given 
more, and employed an abler pilot, we would 
have ſaved two days, and got into Latachea, 
in place of Scandaroon. 

In the ſummer the bab of all the 
diſtricts ſituated in the vicinity of any of the 
gulfs of the Levant are particularly ſubject 
to intermittent fevers. Thoſe of Scandaroon 

are more particularly ſo from the marſhes 
and ſwamps ſurrounding the town in every 
direction a circumſtance which, in ſummer, 
renders Latachea preferable, although the 
ſtay of a traveller is generally ſo ſhort that 
5 little danger can be apprehended. eee 
. The morning of the 29th we landed our 
baggage, after nt given amongſt the 
A crew 
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land expedition we had before us. 


Monſieur Caſtillon being under the :! £ 


ſity of ſending to the country for horſes, we 
Propoſed, taking a view of the place and its 
environs, We diſpatched an expreſs meſſen- 
ger to Mr. Devezin, the Britiſh Conſul at 
Aleppo, for whom we had letters from 


Mr. Ritchie at Venice, requeſting him to 


prepare a caravan and neceſſaries for the 
journey, if no regular caravan offered at the 
time. The expence of a meſſenger is ſome- 
thing abouf five piaſtres, a e ſum for 
ſo-long a diſtance. 

Farther than what I have already EY 
this place has little to boaſt of. The houſes 


are in general extremely bad, and the Buzar 


ae dirty and inconvenient. The 


town is quite defenceleſs: the Turkiſh 


governor hoiſts a flag on his houſe, which 
has ſomething the appearance of a fortifica- 


tion, without being ſo : the whole number 
of houſes does not exceed two hundred, in- 


cluding the meaneſt hovel. The ſituation is 


ſtill more miſerable than the town itſelf. I 


have already obſerved, it is ſurrounded on 
"x ger excepting towards the ſea, by 


M 3 marſhes, 


crew every thing that Was unnevelſary to the 2 
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marſhes, which in the hot ſeaſon i is produc | 
tive of troubleſome 'and tedious diſorders ; 

to avoid which, the inhabitants of any diſ- 
tinction retire to the neighbouring town of 
Beilan, ſituated in the adjoining mountains, 
where they enjoy a much purer air. I was 
aſtoniſhed to obſerve the principal Turks 
look healthy, whilſt all the Europeans and 
ſtrangers were emaciated by the unwhole- 
fame climate. Here the French and Vene- 
tians have Conſuls, and indeed the trade is 
divided chiefly between them. We found 
5 ſeveral ſhips belonging to both nations at 
anchor in the roads. 4 9 | 
>. . , Qur Cicerone, who. was a Frenchman, 
conducted us to the Chriſtian burying- 
S ground, where perceived many handſome 
monuments, particularly ſome in memory of 
our countrymen, dead more than a century 
ago. The ground is encloſed by a lofty 
wall, and you enter it by a door not higher 
than three feet: we were compelled to 
ſtoop to view theſe monuments of morta- 
lity. | „„ 1 1 . 5 
We were ſhewn an ancient fortification, 
ſaid to have been built by the Chriſtians 
during the Cruſades, and ſome time in their 
DL! L „ 
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poſſeſſion, No antiquities preſented them- ; 
ſelyes to our obſervation. Ata diſtance in- ö 
deed of about three miles we were deſired 
to look at ſomething which had the appear- 
ance of pillars, and we were at the ſame time 
informed, that they go by the names of 
Jonas's pillars, from its being the identical 
ſpot where he was diſgorged from the belly 
of the whale, We were anxious to viſit a 
place of ſuch ſeriptural antiquity, and re- 
queſted the company of our guide, Who was 
very obliging and communicative, and an 
amateur of the Engliſh language. This 
man, with a very ſignificant ſhrug, aſſured 
us, that the journey was utterly impracti- 
cable, for the troops of the rebel Pacha of 
Payas was in poſſeſſion of the ground, in 
order to watch the motions of the Turks 
from this quarter. He at the ſame time 
added, that he had lately occaſioned the death 
of an Engliſh captain and two of his ſeamen, 
and gave the following account, which was 
afterwards confirmed to us: 
Payas is a pretty extenſive territory, am- 
ated at the extremity of the Bay of Scanda- 
roon, whereof the capital, a ſea- port, goes 
Ip the me name. A place i is ſubſtan- 
M * "ny | 
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tially fortified by ſtrong v. walls, flanked by 


baſtions of ſolid maſonry. The diſtrict is 
governed by a Pacha under the Grand 
Seignior, and tributary to the Porte. Since 
the commencement of the Ruffian and 
German war, the ruling Pacha rebelled 
againſt the authority of the Empire, and had 
for ſome time bid defiance to its commands, 


and orders had been repeatedly ſent to the 


neighbouring Pacha, to ſend his head to 
Conſtantinople. 

The Payas country is, from ſituation, na- 
turally ſtrong, mountainous, and rocky, and 


the Pacha had been able to defend himſelf 
both in the fort and in the hills againſt his 
adverſaries. He conſtantly plunders all 
: paſſengers, particularly pilgrims going to, 


or returning from Mecca, and was of late 
the terror of the adjoining country. 

The commander of a ſmall brig, of the 
name of Fowlis, repaired 1 in his boat with 
four of his crew, ſome time in the month of 


Auguſt laſt, to take water for his veſſel at a 


ſmall ſpring near to the pillars ; on his land- 
ing, he was ſurrounded by a body of armed 
men belonging to the Pacha of Payas, who 


of 


3 18 a * 
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of tka about his perſon. The officer who 
commanded the party detained him till orders 
arrived from his maſter, when they were all 


ordered priſoners to the fort, where they 


were confined, put in irons, and treated in 
the harſheſt manner. n 


The view of the rebel was to gen the ſum 
of 4, ooo piaſtres, at which he valued his 


ranſom. In conſequence of the ſeverity ex- 


_ erciſed on theſe unhappy people, the Captain 
and two of the ſeamen died; the Pacha, 


finding himſelf diſappointed. in his hopes, 
pays liberty to the remaining two. 
On the relation of this narrative, a reflec- 


tion naturally occurred, that Mr. Fowlis 
ſhould have been made acquainted of the 


danger of reſorting to that ſpot, as water, 
though perhaps not ſo good, was to be had 
in the neighbourhood of Scandaroon. To 


this ſuggeſtion I was aſſured by Mr. Caſtil- 


lon, that he had repeatedly and earneſtly 
warned him of the conſequences, but the 
high idea he entertained of the Britiſh cha- 
racter ſuggeſted it a ſufficient Paſſport over 
the world, eſpecially when his nation was 
not engaged in any war. It is evident that 
this idea may be carried to exceſs. 
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To a Britiſh ſubject it is a matter of ſome 
moment to learn what ſteps were taken for 
his releaſe; but it may be aſked what ſteps 
could be taken where a barbarous and un- 
feeling rebel was the party principally ik. 
tereſted? Only one in this fituation ſeemed 
at all practicable, viz. to pay the ranſom ; 
and there is but few who would advance a 
| ſum of this kind to a man without property, 
and perhaps without * proſpect of being 
again repaid, 

I was at ſome e to diſcover the real 
means attempted on this occaſion to obtain 
the enlargement of the unfortunate priſoner. 
Sir Robert Ainſlie, our Ambaſſador at the 
Porte, Mr. Devezin, Britiſh Conſul, and 
Monſ. Caſtillon, were the principal agents. 
 Alll could learn was, that Sir Robert found 
great fault with the Conſul's negociation with 
the Pacha. On mentioning the ſubject to 
Mr. Devezin at Aleppo, he. requeſted of 
Mr. Blackader and me to afford him what 
information we could on the ſubject, for the 
Ambaſſador's information, and perhaps for 
his own exculpation. Nothing could be done 
without the advance of money, and I did 
not find that Sir Robert Ainſlie gave any au- 

| thority 
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e for ſo doing, and Mr. Devezin d 
not chooſe to truſt to the Levant Company 
for his reimburſement. It is true repeated 
orders were procured from the Porte for their 
releaſe, but thoſe orders were of no effect in 
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the country of Payas. To negociate the | 
buſineſs with Mr. Devezin, on the part of 7 
Captain Fowlis, a young man was permit- i : 
ted by the Pacha to viſit Aleppo. The nar- h 1 
rative ſworn to by him was nearly as before 4 
related: the bad treatment he had received i 1 
occaſioned a ſevere fever; on his recovery he | y 
proceeded to Great Britain in a ſhip from b; 
Scandaroon bound to Venice. In whatever 3 
manner this buſineſs ended, I am afraid but 3 
little reparation was received for the i e 1 
and inſult. „ 3 
We returned to our factor 8 PR to «din- I 
ner, which was ſerved up in the French i 
ſtyle, although intermixed with many of the 2 
| Eaſtern diſhes. In the afternoon we ſettled 9 
with our Captain, and after an early ſupper H 
we retired to reſt, being accommodated with | 

a tolerable bed by Monſ. Caſtillon. . : 1 
In the morning we found this eee | 
buſily employed in landing goods from an | 
"Soak brig, enen to Mr. Smith at , 
eee f 
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Aleppo, and which we found at anchor on 
our arrival: he informed us that the place 
was viſited by ſix or ſeven annually. 
On inquiring for our horſes, we were pro- 
miſed them at one o'clock. It was accord- 
ingly determined to dine early. In walking 


along the ſtrand, we entered a ſmall encamp- 


ment of Turks from Mecca: they were on 
the return to Smyrna and its neighbourhood, 


and wiſhed much for a ſea conveyance, from 


the dread of the Pacha of Payas, through 
whoſe country they had to paſs. Their ap- 
pearance was much the ſame as that of the 


better kind of Moormen we meet with in 
India; their dreſs, arms, and tents, and in 


general their appearance, differed but little 


from their brethren in that quarter: their 


plections were ſomewhat fairer, and J 


apprehend they were clothed more after the 
dreſs of the people of Mecca than that of 


the Turks. - 
After having e fal gued our- 


ſelves, we returned home about twelve 
o'clock, After dinner, we were ſupplied 


with horſes, and four were allotted for our 


baggage, which we had by this time conſi- 
n reduced, RH n g every incum- 


brance 
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brance on board the brig, and n 
Aleppo for a freſh ſupply, \. 

For theſe horſes we were charged at the 
enormous rate of forty piaſtres for two days 
journey to Antioch, beſges! a ee for = 


5 attendants. 


A guide was procured for us, whe Was 
alſo to be ſupplied with a horſe, and to re- 
ceive fourteen piaſtres on diſcharging and re- 
turning our cattle. This man was a Maho- 
metan, and ſeemed a good-natured impoſing 
fellow, Indeed, he evinced himſelf ſo in 
every ſituation ; he was very attentive to us, 
and particularly careful that nobody elſe 
ſhould cheat us of our money but himſelf. 
The goth of November, at three o'clock, 
we mounted the moſt wretched cattle I ever 
faw : they were of a ſmall breed, and moſt 
dreadfully ſupplied with old Turkiſh ſaddles, 
yery hard and uncomfortable. LEN bs 
The caution given in the beginning of this 
narrative, to take eſpecial care to be provided 
with good ſaddles and bridles before leaving 
England, will here be denen to remem- 
brance. Wa L 3 
Monſ. Caſtillon, in his Turkiſh habit, was 


mounted on a very handſome ſpirited horſe, 
and 


1 
and accompanied us a few miles: we pro- 
ceeded over a kind of cauſeway acroſs the 
ſwamps, and approached the foot of the 
mountains, diſtant about four miles“ from 
Scandaroon, when our friend, the Turkiſh | 
Frenchman, took his leave. 5 2 5 
We now aſcended high and 8 moun- 
tains till half paſt ſix, and it was nearly 
duſk when we arrived at Beilan, the firſt 
ſtage, diſtant from Scandaroon eight or nine 
miles. The road all the way appeared to me 
impracticable for any carriage, although of 
a tolerable breadth. We alighted at a poor 
houſe, provided for us by our guide Maho- 
met, and it was with ſome difficulty we 
could procure either light or firing. The 
room allotted us was by much inferior to a 
hay- loft in England, without even a carpet 
or indeed furniture of any kind. We pro- 
cured a few eggs, on which we ſupped. 
We had taken care to lay in a ſmall ſtock of 
wine and ſome cold roaſted fowls, enough to 
laſt us the time we expected to be on the road. 

The town and diſtrict of Beilan is go- 
verned by a Pacha, to whom the Moſleem 
of Scandaroon had notified our being tra- 
vellers to Aleppo. This place is the moſt 
romantic 


: ES WR. 1 5 
romantic I ever ſaw ; ſituated in the middle 
of the mountains that riſe over the ſtag- - 
| nant waters and unwholeſome marſhes of 
that port; thither the inhabitants in the ſum- e 
mer and autumn fly for ſhelter from the 1 
noxious vapours that are exhaled from them, 
and benefit by the pureneſs and ſalubrity of 
the air. Here all is cool and agreeable, 
-whilſt the atmoſphere. of the plain below is 
filled with diſeaſe, and conveys certain de- 
ſtruction to every ſtranger, and even to the 
natives themſelves. 

The houſes in this villgs. are a in 
the moſt ſingular and in the moſt irregular 
way it is poſſible to conceive; the ground 
floor of one being frequently higher than the 
roof of the adjoining houſe, and in this man- 
ner it is throughout a continued variety. A 
thouſand little ſtreams run from the moun- 
tains, and exhibit a moſt pleaſing proſpect to 
the eye; it refreſhes while you gaze on the 
ſmall cataracts and the rudeneſs of the ſcene. 
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The ſimple yet bold varieties of Nature ; _ 
which are here diſcloſed afford bot hſubli- TW f 


mity and grandeur, fills the mind with con- 
en on che ſtupendous works f | 
Es Te creation, | 5 
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"1 creation, and leaves us equally at a loſs to 
account for their origin or continuance. | 
The inhabitants are few, and principally 
Syrians, who live by making butter and 
breeding ſheep, goats, and fowls, all which 
they ſell at Scandaroon, and to the ſhipping 
at that place. It may be cafily conceived 
that they are miſerably poor, but they poſleſs 
content, which riches cannot give, and they 
derive health from the wholeſomeneſs of their 
alr. ö | 
With our bode Corn on the Bat we en- 
joyed a tolerable nap till five next morning, 
having previouſly ordered our horſes at fix 
o'clock. The weather being cold, we were 
glad of a fire in the corner of our room, at 
which our ſervant made us ſome coffee. It 
was not till ſeven o'clock that our baggage 
was loaded on the horſes; at which time we 
| ſet forward: the expence of this night's in- 
different lodging was a piaſtre for each of 
our party, which is the common price given 
by European travellers all over Syria. 
The road lay through the higher part of 
the town, over ſome bridges, thrown acrols 
without ledges ; theſe cataracts are very ha- 
| + Zardous 
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zardous to dh Before leaving Beilan, we 
were joined by twenty men belonging to the 
Pacha, who preceded us a mile or two, and 
then returned back, after receiving a few 
parahs per man, as bukſhiſh : : this is a mere 
ceremony to obtain from travellers a Pl 
gratuity. e 
At nine o' clock we fell in with- a ſmall 
guard placed by the road fide to protect. paſ- 
ſengers, by the orders of government. To 
theſe people a ſmall preſent was. likewiſe 
given: proceeding over the hills, the Lake 
of Antioch preſented itſelf below. At eleven 
o'clock we reached the bottom, and moved 
on along the ſkirts of the lake towards a 
. caravanſerai built for the accommodation of 
travellers, and which contains at the ſame 
time a guard for the protection of the trade 
that paſſes backwards and forwards. This 


caravanſerai is ſurrounded with a high and 


ſtrong wall, forming nearly a ſquare, and 
ſituated within a few yards of the road. 'To 
the ri ght. an ancient caſtle gracefully diſ- 
plays itſelf on the fide of a lofty mountain, 

Rill in ORE anne ene uninha- 8 
bited. | 
The fone plains of Antioch * opens 


on 


* 
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on all ſides, and reminds us of the former 


fruitfulneſs of the ſoil, before the oppreſſion 


of the Turkiſh government was felt in this 
devoted land. For the firſt time, we beheld 


the tribes of wandering Arabs in their en- 
campments, attending their numerous herds 
of cattle, the paſture intermixed with beau- | 
tiful flowers, yielding them a delicious re- 
paſt. The Arabs appeared totally indifferent 
to us, harmleſs, and inoffenſive. 
Before approaching a ſmall river about 


| five miles diſtant fr om the city of Antioch, 
ve perceived three horſemen approaching 


our party. We had been luckily joined by 


two of the Turkiſh cavalry in their way to 


Aleppo, who had, in a friendly manner, 
agreed to accompany us. The ſight of the 


horſemen rouſed our Janizaries: they loaded 


their carbines and piſtols, and placing a 
number of cartridges in the folds of their 
turbans, ſet forward on a hand-gallop, ac- 


companied by Mr. Blackader and myſelf. 
WMe were received by the horſemen with a 


ſmile, and after a few compliments they took 
their leave. Our friendly Turks informed 


us they were well known to them, and three 
of the moſt notorious robbers i in the whole 


country; 


: IT 17 bY : 
country 3 ; | Ae that if Tikit we | hal . 


not been armed, they would not have left - 


us a rag to cover us. Whether this was 
intended to convey an idea of their own con- 

ſequence, or to intimidate us, 1 cannot poſ- q 
fitively ſay, but they appeared to me the 
moſt civil robbers I ever heard of. Theſe 
men were well armed and mounted, and 

ſeemingly well fitted for the purpoſe of de- 


predation. Our guide, Mahomet, alſo con- 5 


firmed the intelligence of the Turks. 


- 


* At four 0 clock we eroſſed the river Gs. : 


tes, or Aſſi, over an ancient bridge to the 1 


gate of Antioch, now called Antakea by the 
Turks. We were ſtopped for a few minutes 
to give an account of ourſelves, and then 
permitted to paſs. We were conducted by 
our guide to a caravanſerai, where we took | 
up our abode. The accommodation of tra- 
vellers in all countries which have the ſmalleſt | 
1 pretenſion to civilization has uniform be⸗ + 
come an object of public attention, more 
particularly in the Eaſt, where the bonds of 
fociety were firſt cemented, and commerce 
: and. intercourſe encouraged and protected: 
Ol this truth, the plains of India afford 
th moſt convincing. proof: over all that 
3 „ £4 OR, the 26 
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ie country, public. as wel as 
private munificence has contributed largely 


to this convenience. The Choultries of 
the Carnatic and the Revais of Hindoſtan 
impreſs. this canviction ſonghy on our 


mind. 


In the days of the Catiphs, carrvanſerals . 


were not neglected, and we can trace the 
ruins of many which the barbariſms of the 
Turks and their unaccommodating manners 


have nearly conſigned to oblivion. What 


yet remain are commodious, and well calcu- 


lated both for the repoſe of the ene and : 


the ſafety of his property. 


It is by no meati eh to awedſerviog | 


” mind to trace the progreſs. of i improvement in 
this as well as in other inſtances. We owe 
EN to the Cruſaders of the 1 1th and 12th centu- 


tries the introduction of our own Serais, 


which are a faithful copy of thoſe in Syria 


| and Paleſtine. Surrounded: with lofty walls, 


with. maſly gates, and not. exceeding two. 


| ſtories i in beight, the upper part of the build- 
ing is divided into ſeparate chambers for the 
| uſe of itinerants, and the lower part appro 
priated for the reception of baggage and mer- 
chandize: ; to each eee, or: is a ſepa- 


* 
rate 
a : 
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rate U. Tue keeper of the principal gate 
haas the privilege of ſelling coffee, and pipes 
and tobacco, to allay the farheve: of the wea - 
ried traveller. For theſe accommodations 
the price is a piaſtre for each perſon, beſides 


any extra charge for neceſſaries required. 
Let this deſeription be. compared with the 


old i inns in the city of London, when a ſtrik⸗ 
ing reſemblance will be diſcovered, and their 
origin traced to the real ſour eee. 
On our arrival at red, we 
were ſoon ſurrounded by a concourſe of peo- 
ple, who, from curiofity, came to view Eu- 
ropeans in the dreſs of their country, for at 
this time we had not aſſumed the Eaſtern | 
mode. This curioſity bordered ſtrongly on 
impertinence. They handled every thing 
they ſaw, and I was in doubts whether every 
article of our baggage would not have been pil- 
laged by this raſcally ſet, as the Antakeans are 
notorious in Syria for their diſhoneſty. The 
| Plated buttons on my coats they miſtook for 
ſilver; and this circumſtance afforded. amongſt 
themſelves matter for ſevere altercation whe- | 
ther they were made of that metal or not. 
I procured a room, with a padlock 424 
5 key, as ſpeedily as poſſible, where I ordered 
our baggage to be depoſited ; and recollect- 
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as agent for the Engliſh: nation, I difpatched 


was clean, and ſpread with « darpets 
wall hung his arms, in Pate e He 


1 ws 
ing I had a letter for an Adin; whe as 1 


2 meſſenger, hoping, from this introduction, 
to fare ſomething better than what preſent 


appearances beſpoke. We were now ferved 
with coffee, the beſt thing to-be had at theſe 


places, when a man, venerable in appearance, 


approached. us with much civility, requeſt. 
ing us to make uſe of his apartments. We 


pted his invitation, and found the room | 
much more comfortable than our own,” It 
on 5 


, 2 traveller, and his coun- 
e of the milk of human 


was, like ourſelve 
tenanee beſpoke Nc 


kindnefs' than is' ufually met eich in thoſe 
regions. He talked of joining our party, if 
we would wait for one day; gave us. his pipe, 


and feemed to take ſome concern in our fate. 
Our buſimeſs requiring diſpatch, we declined 
remaining longer in ſuch 'an unfavourable 
place, and determined to proceed in the 


morning. By this time a r arrived 
ta · conduct us to the houſe of the Armenian. 


My fervant was left in charge of our 
things, and after are leave of our good 
old friend, and vequeſting him to join 


1 


ONE.” carayanſeral, 


# 


us in FO 5 we: bed the deteſtable 
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the houſe of our inviter. 
The city of Antioch, once Fs . „ 
5 Us origin to the diſmemberment of the empires 
of Alexander. When the death of that prince 
had terminated his glory, there was noſucceffor 5 
of equal enterpriae or magnanimity to oe 
cupy his throne. The leading captains of 


BT his army determined to ſeize on, and to di- 


EE vide amongſt. themſelves, the empire. of the 
world, which he had acquired by military | 
{kill and unexampled perſeverance. The 
kingdom of Syria was at this time governed 
by Seleucas Nicator, who eaſily aſſumed the 

government, and laid the foundation- of the 


Syro-Macedonian Empire... It was an obs | 54 


\ ject: of the firſt importance to Seleucas to 
haue a capital proportioned to che magnitude 1 
of his newly. acquired kingdom; and be 
fixed on a. ſpot on the right ban! of the 
liver Orontes, eighteen miles from the Me- 


diterranean Sea, where he built the city of 


Antioch, and adorned it with all the beauty 5 
and elegance of Gretian architecture. The 


refinements of loxury were, in thoſe days, 1 


carried to an enormous height; and in 8 
_— the A of Venus were, in 4 cli- 15 
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mate FE to the ſoft deſires of: love, | 
held in the higheſt eſtimation. The groves 
of Daphne were famous for being the aſy- 
lum of Nicator, and the ſeat of voluptuous 
= enjoyment. - In after-times this ſeat of plea- 
ſure and effeminacy was prohibited to the 
Roman ſoldiers, leſt it ſhould enervate- and 
| ſeduce them from their duty. Daphne was 
- five miles diſtant from Antioch, and within 
the labyrinth of its ſhadowy bowers, it con- 


© tained a temple ſacred to Apollo and Diana, 


but at this moment not a veſtige is to be diſ- 
covered. War, the ſcourge of humanity, 
and famine and earthquakes have frequently 
deſolated this delightful city. Formerly it 


| had a port of conſiderable importance on the 


north bank of the Orontes, and on the ſhores 
of the Levant ; but the harbour is choaked 
up, and there is not a ſingle inhabitant re- 
mains. The ſun of Antioch is ſet. The pre- 
ſent city is a miſerable place, extending four 
hundred yards from the ſide of the river to 
the bottom of a mountain, on the ſummit of 
which, and round the town, the Cruſaders, 
during their being in poſſeſſion of Syria. 
built a ſtrong wall. Nothing remains of 
its ancient grandeur beſides ſome ſtupendous 


. 
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EE * 1 
; easweeyr and maſſy gate wes of 5 
ſtone. The ſtreets are Hockingly Airy : 
nar o. and the houſes meun and Tow," and 
it is only reſortetl | to by the caravans of 
Aleppo, Latakea, and Scandaroon. The 
direct road from Aleppo to theſe ports is in 
he poſſeſſion of the Curds, which obliges the 
merchants to go ſeveral miles out of their way 
by taking Antioch 
lowed on all hands that the river. Orontes * 
might be made navigable for boats of a large 
conſtruction: the ſtream is rapid, but they 
could be towed up againſt it, and from this 
circumſtance it might become a plac 5; 
and' conſequence. But we muſt not look for 
energy amongſt the Turks; and the Syrians 
never poſſeſſed it. Before this ean be ac- 
compliſhed, the kingdom of Syria muſt paſs 
into the bands of ſome new conqueror, 1 
who will give birth to enterpri iſe and io 
duſtry. The bridge over the Orontes is 
low and inelegant, conſiſting of five arches. 
According to the tradition, St. Paul was 
baptized in this: river. Whether this be the 
caſe or not, a diſlike to Chriſtians is ſtrongly : 
implanted in the inhabitants of this city; ane 
Jr was the only place where we ſuffered any. | 
„„ 4 85 OL: 15 
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in their route. It is al- 


« of trade . 
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| * Fog 1 1 
indignity, or even the ſmalleſt appearance l 


annere 1 
In ee to ;the . ve ad 


t 


the mortification to be ſpit at, with the ap- 
pellation of < Chriſtian dogs] Mrs. Tay. 


lor was ſeized by the arm, and attempted to 


be pulled from-her horſe. with a degree of . 


brutal violence: one of the ſervants. ee 
beld her faſt, but her arm bore evident te 


mony of the rude manner in which the men 


made the attempt. My Italian ſervant was 


ſeized by the coat, but a ſpirited ſtrake from 2 


his horſewhip made the fellow quit his hold. 
The Black was more roughly treated, and he 


had the imprudence to preſent his piſtol at 
one of the moſt daring. I ſeverely repre- 


hended him for his folly, conſidering; the 
brutality of the people, and their diſlike to 


Chriſtians ; if any accident had happened, « 
would have moſt undoubtedly proved fatal 
to the whole party. In turning the comer. 
of a ſtreet, a. young fellow attempted to 
ſnatch away my whip ; neither did he relin- 
quiſh it till after ſome ſtruggle between us. 


1 have given ſome features of the inhabitants 
of Antioch, and what a traveller may expect. 


I would adviſe avoiding-the town, and rather 


to 
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to ſeek 8 than ſo inhoſpitable ss. 5 
A tent would have been a thouſand times 
preferable, but this we had not. Another 
mo that perhaps made againſt us, was the 
dreſs: it would be therefore better 
to appear A la Turque as as "Ex as W en i, 


European 


_ ous mne in Syria. 


houſe. | He was in company with two or 
three more of his religion, ſmoking the 


Turkiſh pipe, with a bottle of anniſeed-wa- 5 


ter before him, from which he and his 


friends made frequent libations. Being ſeated 
on a carpet in the Eaſtern ſtyle, he ordered 
our baggage to his houſe, and a repaſt te be 
"lens After having aſſiſted us in ſettling 
with the guide for the hire of our horſes, 
be very civilly requeſted we would refreſh 
ourſelves for a day or two with him; this 1 
we declined, and requeſted his interference 
to procure us cattle in the morning at an 
early hour: orders were accordingly given 
with every promiſe of aſſiſtance on his part. 

At ſeven o'clock ſupper Was announced: 
it conſiſted of ſeveral diſhes, compoſed chief 
Lo "TO: relied i in different way; peeing : 

to 


ian e . in his 1 
hall 5 haben and welcomed us to his 


* 1 
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to che mode of the country: they were 
placed on a large ſilver waiter, raiſed about 
a foot from the carpet, on which the com- 
pany ſat in a circular manner. Our party 5 
conſiſted of our hoſt, the old Armenian, his 
ſon, one of his friends, and ourſelves. Abun- 
dance of bread was thrown at the feet of the 
gueſts; ; but there was neither knife, fork, nor 
ſpoon. © Our: entertainer. helped the company | 
liberally with his right hand, which he had 
previouſly, waſhed for the | purpoſe,” The 
mode in which this repaſt was conducted 
appeared to us truly laughable. The hearty 
way our friend dived his hand, with the 
ſleeve of his gown. tucked up ta his elbow, 
into à large diſh, and transferred it with 
ſome violence 8 our plates, and this too 
without aſking or waiting our conſent, 
formed a ſtriking contraſt to the delicacy of 
European manners. Notwithſtanding this 
ſceming want of cleanlineſs, great regard 
was paid to ablution. Water from a ſilver 
ewer and clean towels were ſerved the com- 
pany both before and after ſupper. Our 
drink conſiſted of thick wine of the country, 
ſomething reſembling bad Madeira before it 
Is made fine by the uſual operation. The 
62 | anniſced- 


: 3 . ay no me 
and upon the whole we made a 1 te 
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- 


neans eee, 


rable meal. Supper being ended, the c 
pany retired to the oppoſite corner of che 
room, where pipes were prepared. After a 
ſhort time ſpent in this way, we were viſited 


by an itinerant Italian phy ſician, dreſſed in a 
moſt whi 
formal wig, with a cocked hat, large whif- 


nſical manner; he wore a very 


kers, a red filk Turkiſh gown, under which 


i appeared ſome other clothes, partly Euro- 
| pean, and partly Turkiſh. He was ex- 
tremely inquiſitive for news, particularly of 
the war between the Emperor and the Turks. 


He aſſured me, that all Syria would rejoice at 
the ſucceſs of the former, as it yielded aho 


inhabitants a faint prot ſpect of better maſters - _ 


and better times. This poor man ſee 


ſenſibly affected at the miſeries of the 87 
rians, of whom he ſpoke handſomely, and 
added, that their poverty prevented the WY 
fects of their generoſity towards him. He 
was extremely deſirous to return to Italy 1 
but, alas! like many others, he had outlived 
his friends, and was now doomed: to roam 
through the plains of Syria, in order to 
1 wy" a miſerable yours by his ſkill in 


curing 
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/ curing the ae incident to theſe ichoſ. 

pitable climes, He appeared to be reſpected 
by our hoſt, though I afterwards underſtaod, 
that, like a number of vagrants arid wanderers 
of his country, ſome fauæ- pas of his youth 
was more than an objection againſt viſiting 
his native land. To the honour of the Eng- 
liſh nation, adventurers of doubtful hiſtory 
from foreign countries are every where to be 
met with in all parts of the Turkiſh: Empire; 


whilſt we rarely find, an Engliſhman, who, 


like them, are grovelling in a country of 
flaves, expoſed to ſcorn, and liable to 18 | 
Inſult degrading to the human mind. 
The phyſician having taken — wich 
many compliments and wiſhes for our ſuc- 
ceſs, chairs were placed in the area of the 
| building, which, like all the Eaſtern houſes 
of conſequence; was ſurrounded by a high 
wall, ſecured: with a ſtrong gate. Here the 
ſmoking was continued, and we were joined 
by an Armenian, who appeared as the droll | 
or merry- andrew of the family. He diſ- 
played numberleſs antick geſtures, and poſ- 
ſibly expreſſed many, witty ſayings, if I 
may judge from the immoderate mirth of 
the ſpeftanors, . for the en I did not un- 
derſtand . 
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k, when beds or mattreſſes were 7 

: ſpread on the carpet of the hall, with com- 

_ fortable pov, and we hid ourſelves down Fo 

N to reſt. 
The variety of this Rey woids hated afforded _ 


| n compenſation for its fatigues, could FI 
the unpleafant ſenſation that remained on our 


minds, ariſing fromthe conduct of the people 
of Antioch, have been effaced. Snug within 
our caſtle, for ſuch is the houfe of every 

man in this country, we rejoiced in being no 


* longer ſubject to thoſe inſults and imperti- 


nefices to which, remaining at the caravan- 
| ferai, undoubtedly would have ſubjected us; 
and we were happy to think that themorning*s 
ſun would convey us from a ehe we la 
fo much reaſon to deteſt. 0 7 
© Early the next day colts was ſerie: aby a. 
very pretty Armenian girl, daughter-in-law r 
to our hoſt, She was fair, and ſeemed by 
her little attentions defirous to pleaſe ;/ her 
fine black hair hung down her back in 2 
hundred ſmall plaits, whilſt her forehead and 
| breaſt were adorned with chequins connected 
together by a ſtring. Her dreſs conſiſted af 


N (- 190. 1 
che Turkiſh PIER anda long des which 
from her neck reached to her heels, made of a 
kind of ſilk and cotton ſtuff, intermixed with 


flowers of gold. She wore no covering on her 
head, and, unlike thoſe of her ſect in India, no 


handkerchief to cover her mouth. On her 


fleet ſhe had a pair of Turkiſh ſlippers, which 
| ſhe pulled off as ſhe approached the company 
of the men. She did not eat or even fit 
down to table with her huſband ; but what 
wis to me ſtill more aſtoniſhing, was, to per- 
bo ve this ſeeming] 1 delicate woman ſolacing 
- /herſelf in the morning with a. plentiful cup 
of. anniſeed-water. My fair country wo- 
men will, no doubt, condemn the ſlavery in 


which the Eaſtern ladies are maintained, and 


pleaſingly reflect on the difference of their 
| fituation, which at once ſtamps them the 
companion of man, formed to be the partner 
of his cares, a relief to his woes, and the 
ſupport and comfort of his old age. Conti- 


nue then by your conduct to deſerve that ad- 


miration ſo deſervedly your due, and to ſup- 
port that character which places you ſo diſ- 
tinguiſhedly above all your ſex. whether in 
3 eee Sen 5 8 > the ſequeſ- 


tered 


* 


* 


5 8 wy . „ 
tered apartments of Eaſtern onen or the 


more humble eue of midaling life ; where- : 
ever it is found. r M tt 


Our guide, iba eee to accompany N 
us to Aleppo, appeared at half paſt ſix 


o'clock: with the ſame number of horſes as 


before, for which the bargain was ſettled at 
fifty piaſtres; the baggage was loaded and 
every thing in readineſs a little after ſeven 
| o'clock. Our hoſt adviſed us to walk to 
the outſkirts of the town, in order to avoid 
the like inſults we had before met witn 
amongſt the Turks. Near to the tomb 
of the Prophet, and in Paleſtine, where 
Chriſtians fetdom reſort, they are interdicted 
from appearing on horſeback, or from wear- 
Ing green, the favourite colour of Mahomet; 
but in commercial cities riding on horſeback 
is generally permitted. This fecemmenda- 
tion we moſt willingly complied with, but, 
after all; we did not entirely eſcape the ma- 
lice of the people ; the boys, as we paſſed the 
ſtreets, called us by the vileſt epithets, nor 
could the protection or interpoſition of the 
1 agent who accompanied us prevent 7 
* han ook apts clock that we took 


leare 


BO horſes to proc ceed on our journey. 


a ot 
* 1 


generation to generation, and this 28h 
neee Fan iet has e 


At this tay. its effects are aibblec;: Nothing 
but a free intercourſe with European nati- 
ons can wear out the venom of deteſtation in 
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The city of Antioch at different times _ 


| ſuffered ſeverely from the rage of "bigotry © 
and ſuperſtition, inſeparably attached to the 


zealots of the 12th and 1 gth centuries, when 


the ſpirit of enthuſiaſm, rouſed by deſigning | 
prieſts, induced the powers of Europe to at- 
tempt the reductiog of Syria and the Holy 


Land. The remembrance of the hardſhips 
and eruelties impoſed at this period have 
been handed down from father to ſon, from 


de 
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ne b, Arenghtened with their dene. tO 6 


which they hold us; little addicted to trade, 
proud, revengeful, and villanous to noto- 


riety, there is little chance of alteration whilſt 
the government remains in the hands of the 
Turks, and where ſuch. latitude. is 16 ee to 
A and eee 


After 


et \, &* ? 
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of an old cauſe eway, we quitted the ancient 
undaries of Antioch, through a maſſy gate- 5 
way; built of bewn ſtone, ſtill pretty entire, 


and with the Lake on our left, began to move I 


along the foot of ſome rifing GOD: wi ieh 


up on our right hand. ' 5 


Adieu to Antioch, the ume abe of 


monarchs, on whoſe no 4 depended the fate 0 


of millions: the ſeat of learning and po- 
liteneſs, famous from the firſt ages of the 
Chriſtian #ra for the licentious ſpirit of its 


inhabitants, the effeminacy oy their ing 5 
their guilt and turbuleneGme. 


The Syrians of che capital *aturally 
indolent and diſſolute, were enervated with 


exceſs. of pleaſure, and whilſt they taſted 5 


the delicious poiſon, their minds were 
ſtrongly rindtured with the ſpirit of ſedition. 
Ever diflatisfied- with their | ſituation; fre- 
quently has the rod of chaſtiſement been pre- 
pared for the people of Antioch, and the juſt 


wrath of the Emperor Theodoſius had doom- 2 


ed the city to be degraded from the capital to 
a ſubordinate village, deprived of its reve- 


nues and its privileges, had not the mor 
temperate meaſures of Hellibutus and G 


Vox. I. 0 „ 


Aſter Cone time, paſſing along the rchabink 7 ; 
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Thus « prevailed, on the Emperor to grant are 
1 A gener al pardon. it ib fe 8 5 
Whilſt I traced the antient boughloryy of the 
city, ſtiu marked by. a ſtrong walli winding 
to the top of a high and rocky mountain, I 
could not. omit to bewail the fatal end of all 
human grandeur, and the ſad reverſe of pomp, 
pride, and oſtentation. Antioch, the gayeſt 
city of the earth, the birth-place of the ſo- 
phiſt Libanius, A e of Julian and of 
Empire, now dwindled to an inconſiderable 
town, inhabited by an illiberal ſet of men, 
whoſe unlettered and barbarous minds tri- 
umph over the ſpirit of learning and genius. 
The eloquence of St. John was here unrival- 
led, and Antioch has diced the ableſt and 
beſt writers of the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. 
As we continued to aſeend the riſing 
ground above Antioch, we were met by a 
party of Turkiſh cavalry, proceeding againſt 
the rebel Pacha of Payas. This detachment 
appeared well clothed and armed, and to- 
lerably mounted. They, were led by: an offi 
cer, Who came gently along ſmoking his 
pipe: on : horſeback, We en chic 
in the Eaſtern ſtyle, Which: he politely re- 
une! One of his foldiers obſerving: awe 
17 CF: >, „ „ 
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Hh cold ent in a 4 Laſker, ee the leg of 4 
fowl, which was immediately given to him: 

I always found the- Turkiſh ſoldiers open 
in their communications, generous in their 
diſpoſition, and free from the vulgar and en- 
thuſtaſtic prejudices common to their religion. 
Our travelling companions, the Janizaries, 
| alrendy taken notice of, daily invited us to 
pa rtaks, of their bread and fruit. In return, 
our wine and meat was to them a grateful 
preſent, and I found hoſpitality, good hu- 
mour, and complacency, blended in men 
trained to the profeſſion of arms, and inha- 
biting à country where the mild manners 
of cultivated ſociety had been exchanged for 
the ferocious bigotry 0 of fanatic Mahomedans 
and the verre ae manners wi the wi poo nt 
* Turcoman. | 

Kiding flowly or on. in WIR ra our little ca- 
ravan, my mind inſenſibly reverted to the 
former flouriſhing ſtate of Syria. 1 fancied 
delightful ſituations, once the abode of oreat- 
neſs and power, and figured on either hand 
palaces and temples, groves and fountains. 


Il was at once tranſported from a neglected 
_ country to the faireſt province of the Eaſtern 


5 e My reverie was interrupted by 
21 Ce a: the 


Er. 
the appearance of a rapid fiream, * where it 
was neceſſary to halt for the caravan. On 
the oppoſite ſide ſtood a ſmall village, inha- 


bited by people whoſe decent occupation was 
to cultivate the ground, and whoſe: ſimple 


manners impreſſed the idea of primitive ages, 


yet were they not without their afflictions. 
The hardy Turcomans frequently '6ccupicd 
the banks of the river and plundered the 
Aleppo caravans, whilſt they obliged the 
neighbouring villages to ſupply themſelves 
and their horſes with whatever my n in 


need. 


The coutiiry had as 1 rde bers little 


appearance of cultivation: : here and there 


the huſbandman attended his plough, whilſt 
large herds of ſheep and cattle roamed over 
a grateful and luxuriant ſoil, capable of pro- 


ducing every thing that nature could require 
or even delicacy demand. 


On the arrival of our Marky, I was aver . 
to recogniſe the benign countenance of our 
venerable friend who ſo cordially received 


us at Antioch, He was mounted on a ſtrong 


little horſe, and was attended by a ſervant, who 
on another rode behind him. On his ſervant's 


back was flung his maſter's carbine, 'and he 


carried 


„ 
e in his hand a Turkiſh: ſeymeter : : 
the old man had his girdle provided with a 
handfome piſtol ; at his wriſt hung a truſty 
ſword, the companion of his youth, and now 
the pride of his old age. In a barbarous and 
ill- regulated country it is neceſſary for men 
to arm and collect againſt the depredator- and 
aſſaſſin, and we now found our caravan con- 
ſiderabl * augmented ſince our quitting the ſea 
coaſt. The principle of ſelf-defence is im- 
planted not only in the human but in the 
animal creation; inſtinct ſupplies the want 
of reaſon in the brutes, and teaches them to 
look for ſafety either in their courage, their 
cunning, the ſwiftneſs of their foot, or in a 
collected body. The great Author of our 
being has wiſely allotted to all his creation 
- Whatever is moſt aptly fi uited to the temper, 
or beſt adapted to the welfare of his crea- 
tures : whether the haughty and imperious 
man, who boldly aſſumes the ſuperiority of 
the world, or the creeping inſect, whoſe 
tranſitory exiſtence endureth but a few days. 
Tranſported to the oppoſite ſide of the 
river in an aukward boat, my aged friend and 
I ſlowly approached a delightful country, 
which preſented itſelf at the diſtance of a 
O 3 few 


0 196 * 1 
few miles; ; 3 fields had been feekntly co⸗ FN 
vered with grain, whilſt the olive tree afforded 
a plentiful harveſt : : the cottohn-buſh appeared 
in high vigour and great abundance. To 
me this e, hass, of. al I. had m_ den -« or | 


| 4 ard end tht 3 01. ö ſo 
much regularity, and of the beauty diſplayed 
on the face of the country. The quantity of 
game which we obſerved; piety) par- 
tridges, beſpoke the labour of the huſband. 
man: abundance ſeemed to: reward the ꝓea· 
ſant fot his toil, and nature appeared array ed 
in ſmiles. A drizzling rain accompanied us 
to Salkend,. the principal village of the diſ- 
trict, Whither our guide had es on to 
provide.lodgings for the night. 
The unhappy ſtate of the ten 1 the 
fil mote wretched ſtate of Turkiſh policy, 
obliges the Syrians to live together in conſi- 
derable numbers, and to chooſe ſituations in- 
acceſſible to cavalry, it order to prevent as 
much as poſſible the incurfions of the Curds, 
who make frequent Arn to n n of 
Syria. 34} ha N 430 Mo thay FEELIN A | 


On our approaching the ilege, our 0 


| tion, was attracted oy 158 eren of many 
Pt 5 | - well- 


( 199 5 | 

a cllankivaſel 3 red t 
have fixed theriabode in this ſpot, nl Lo 
a moment forgot! that I . in the lane "of | 
tyranny and oppreſſo n 
Aſtending the dagen aba, hu e 
ſtood, we were met by our guide, h con- 
ducted us to W b he had WO for out 
reception. ut „b ibo 10 106 10170. 


eee was. allotted for: our reſi⸗- 
dence: it conſiſted of a long hall with a fire- 


ae at one end; it had W 8 ſerved * 5 


1 


out, 1855 mats d. a 1 good 1 was s pre- 


pared to dry our clothes, and orders given 
for a plentiful meal. It was now three 


 ofclock, and we had taſted little : ſince out 


leaving Antioch. 914 117 AL 1 


We were viſned by the Ply; which Co. 
fiſted of an old man and his wife, their ſon 


and daughter in- la an __ PREM mot 


and ſeveral young children 0 
| It has often been remarked, that the e fot 
. effcrainaty: of the Syriatis diſpoſed them to a 


free indulgence of a paſſion ſo happily de. 
ſeribed as the moſt amiable weakneſs of hu- 


man nature: born in a delightful climate and 
a 2 foil, Which without the ald of labo- ET 
by. : 0 . e . rious 
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rious e gratified the wiſhes and 700 

| plied the wants of the inhabitants, it is no 
wonder that the Syrians, incline their thoughts 
to love: their extreme levity was deſcribed 
in lively colours by many with whom I con- 
verſed, and I truſt» that the caution with 
which I received the information, and my 
_ own want of credulity, will, in adding my 
teſtimony, be ſufficient to engage the confi- 
dence of my readers e nenen "he 
2 as they are: 0.45.6 0004 0 6.90447] 
Ln 3, 


13K 
cc Vong extenuate, or fe down avght in malice,” 


- (nod BUY a 7 waa . A 


Ba 1s hardly, to. be believed; that in a coun- 
0 which has any pretenſions to the 
ners and cuſtoms of the preſent age, or even 
to the feelings of mankind, that the natives 
would 5 readily connive or even conſent to 
give up their wives and daughters to the em · 
braces of a ſtranger; and I ſhould be ſorry 
of myſelf to ſtamp, diſgrace, or to affix a 
character on a people, were it not eſtabliſhed 
from my own knowledge, and confirmed by 
the moſt. me ür ashes *. In, this | 


2 * Vide Campbell's 3 PR bg Page 176, 

he part iſt, And Plaiſted, who. travelled i in 1747, Mentions 
Ry the fame thing. | 

n fact 


« 201 ) rg 


fact all cravellers agree, both in the preſent 
day, as well as thoſe of former times. 
But indeed this circumſtance i is not confined 
ſolely to the Syrians: 467.36: the: practice 


amongſt different Indian tribes, and alſo in 


Lapland, where it is ſaid, that, to mend the 


breed, for the Laplanders are extremely ugly, 
the huſband makes an _ of 5 "OR to a 


handſome ſtranger. 
The extreme affabilty of che: old ladies 
| whoſe ſalacious complexions were but badly 
ſupported by their age, diſguſting: red: "ex 
and their indecent freedoms, was to me 
a matter of ſurpriſe. At ſupper we were 
oh by: the children and wife of the young | 
| ſhe. was handſome and engaging, 
| ah it was not paradoxical that my. compa- 
nion was rather ſtruck with her appearance. 
Our attention to her children, to whom we 
gave ſome different European coins, might 
poſſibly have excited her avarice: be that as 
it will, ſhe enjoyed the e till it was 

time to retire to reſt. 

We had been ne dapplied wh 
eggs, milk, fowl, and kid, which, without 
our wine, afforded a tolerable repaſt. The 
bath was now e, and my companion 
| retired 
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rr "TY 8 -reateſt, luxury in the Eaſte 7 
world. IT 
Ne the conſequence of the place, and 
beſpeaks better times. My friend's ablutions 
continued till after midnight, when he retired 


6 ) 


he bath in this village is far lu. 


to prepare for the fatigues of the enſuing day. 

We enjoyed tolerable repoſt; till | five 
0 o'clock the next morning, when it was time 
to arrange and to prepare qurſelves for the 
journey ſo As I have already mentioned, the 
expence of lodging is a piaſtre for each per- 


ſon! to which we added a ſmall preſent for 


che neceſſaries the family had afforded us. 


The / poor people were highly pleaſed, and I 
| plane 3 N to) IO ee 


anna 500 1 n came out of iter 


houſes to have a ſight of Europeans in the 
dreſs of their country : they particularly ad- 


mired: our Engliſſi fire- arms, and it is not | 
here imptoper to remark, that the natives 

are troubleſome to a great degree in handling 
every thing of this nature; the loweſt of 
them will, without ceremony, attempt to 
take from your girdle your piſtol, Apyrglaſs, 


or whatever may attract his notice. In this 
curioſity r no doubt ſhould be checked. 


SET. | : . 1 1 have 


ö 


" 2 = 7 26 5 975 
bn been told of ſome of. theſe Fell vs . 
making no ſeruple of taking advantage which 


poſſeſſion: gave. them, and running off ro 
the prize. There is a different conduct to 


be obſerved to the better kind; of people, 


will e aſk, and be ſhould 
| fuſed: * "ou t ws JJV ay 33 
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In all Adee; chere is. a wide: 


tion in point of | manners, between, the "rin 


bitants of towns and thoſe of the county ry, 


and in none more than in Syri 


The farmers and peaſants are alk cour- EN 
6 and primitive in their manners, affa- 


ble toi ſtrangers, and diſpoſed ti oblige 3 
whilſt: thoſe who have a more familiar ac 
quaintance with the world from inhabiting | 
large towns and attending caravans are proud, 

preſumptuous, inſolent, and licentious: ar 


I ſhould adviſe all travellers to avoid any ap- . 
pearance of freedom or intimacy with peo- 8 


ple of this deſcription. The leaſt familiarity 
4 admits their taking liberties, ' which 


ferve to e and e you) with! the 


Journey. RD} ; 

We eee mis d s te by . 
. a hilly road which continued for 
een miles, and terminated in the boſom 
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of ſome rugged mountains, where we could 
perceive ſome ſigns of cultivation; preſently 
the report of a piſtol was heard, and at the 
fame” time our caravan was ordered to halt: 
this detention proceeded from a poſt eſta- 
bliſhed here. It is in fact a cuſtom-houſe, 
where a toll is paid on all merchandize and 
by all paſſengers, at the rate of ſo much on 
each load, whether it be that of a camel, 
horſe, or aſs. Here the territory of another 
Pacha commences, and who impoſes this 
1 tax as a fund for protecting the traveller and 
55 his property from the depredations of free- 
booters; but I am ſorry to ſay it is more a 
pretext to obtain money, than with a view 
; to the protection of tradlleee. 
| The ſum exacted from us for ourſelves 
Mu ; and baggage" amounted to two chequins. 
I underſtood from our guide that much more 
= had been demanded, and it was not without 
= | ſome contention that we were permitted to 
depart ſo eaſily. The caſe cannot be other- 
wiſe where ſo much room is left for extor- 
tion and fraud; and where tyranny and op- 
. preſſion are ſubſtituted for regularity _ 
1 order. | 
"0M he mountain we bad now to aſcend ap- 
| peared 
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peared rugged and une ven, and it was lin 
ſome difficulty that our horſes kept their 
footing, the guides being in many places 


under the neceſſity of leading them by the _ 


bridle. Having got to the bottom, we tra- 
verſed a barren plain, and entering a defile, 
were conducted to a delightful and well- cul- 
tivated ſpot. It ſeemed encompaſſed as far 
as the eye could reach by little hills, and ap- 
ared ſequeſtered and retired from __ _ 
- cultivated waſte which we had paſſed: 

inhabitants were very buſily employed in — $ 
ling the ground: the ſoil was the richeſt I 
ever ſaw, and mouldered in the ſame way as 
the fineſt garden ground in Europe. At the 
further end of the valley we paſſed through 


the little village of Arminaz, ſurrounded _ 


with neat fields and gardens, abounding with 
fig and other fruit trees: this pleaſing. proſ- M 
pect continued but a ſhort time. It was now 
a little paſt one o'clock, and the warmeſt 


day we had experienced in Syria, when we 


again immerſed into another inhaſpnahle 5 
| and deſolate track. The hand of c oppreſſion ; 

| had here uſurped its obdurate-reign; the for- 
ſaken villages beſpoke the tyranny of the 


government, and ſuch was the ſtate of uni- 
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perlal ef on many of Wa that it "ap. 


| peared as if the inhabitants with one con- 
bent and on one day had agreed to leave a 
1 dwelling they could no longer poſſeſs witn 
eeuſe or ſafety, to quit the monuments of 
their fathers, and to ſeek new habitations 


in more diſtant climes, where they could 


5 enjoy undiſturbed the ſcanty pittance denied 
them by the wretched policy and unjuſt ex- 


tortion of the unfeeling Turks. As far as 
the ſight could ſerve, not a human creature 


was to be ſeen; a continued plain only | 
" bounded: by the horizon and the diſmal prof- 
he pect « of the. ſcattered and deſerted villages, 


afforded to the mind but few agreeable or 
lively images. Moving quickly on to quit 


the dreary and uncomfortable ſcene, we 
overtook a ſmall caravan” guared by ſome. 
Turkiſh ſoldiers; | : Thoſe | merry fellows _ 


ſeemed deſirous to pleaſe us, and to ſhew 


their dexterity, ſhot ſeveral ſmall birds with 
ſingle ball, at the diſtance iof ſeventy, or 
eighty yards. -Þ1fF 
| and willingly # 
parahs in retum: they weren armed with 
match. locks, but clothed in no regular or 
uniform mannen. ach IAQ 10! 
pe 1 | | Mark 


Theſe they preſented to us, 
ne thankfully received à few 


— 


At Mafkreen now | preſented mcf 8. s 


x the firſt inhabited village we had for a long g 
N time ſeen! At three P. M. we. cnitered:this Za 


place, where i it was intended we ſhould res : 


freſh» ourſelves for ſome hours. We were 
conducted to a tolerable good houſe, and re- 
ceived by a decent man both in appearance ; 
and deportment: he was at great pains to 
TE: make our lodgings clean and agreeable,” The 


apartment allotted us conſiſted of a long hall, 


on the floor of which plenty of new mats i. 
and ſome Turkey carpets were ſpread: a : 
wood fire was lighted” in the comde;rant | 


proparations made for à good dinner. In 


the interim, our friends, the Turkiſh ſoldiers, 
who occupied the adjoining room, invited 
us to partake of an exceeding fine water 
- melon ; being ſeated in 4 circular form 


on the carpet, the melon was produebd and | 
equally. divided by the aſſiſtance of aſeyries 
ter, which ſerved inſtead of a knife Wizin | 


retum repaled thoſe poor fellows with'/@ c 


ple of bottles of indifferent claret withs 
which they r 


after ſun- ſet, when they intended to fk? 
theiriprineipal and indeed only * meal. The! 1 


* 
F 3 


d contentedly to- ſlexp till 


lion 


mutual Civilities interchanged by theſe bc 


Fits er es AE 208 T 
| Or and us was particularly Saki they 
' were in point of appearance in their dreſs, 
. their: horſes,” and arms, of; ſuperior ra 
7: + of a common Janizary, and their whole | 
manner beſpoke more refinement than could 
poſſibly be expected from an illiterate ſol- 
dier. We could readily rely on- their ſup- 
port, and it added much to our ſecurity and 
comfort in travelling, having the company 
of people ſo well inclined towards us as * 
7328 | on every occaſion appeared to be. 
1MWMe were given to underſtand the caravan 
we met would ſet out at eleven o'clock at 
night; it was therefore neceſſary to make the 
moſt of our time. This being the laſt ſtage 
to Aleppo, is particularly dan gerous, and is 
generally performed in the night, to prevent 
an attack. The Turcoman retires in the even- 
ing to his ſequeſtered camp hid in ſome ob- 
ſcure valley, where he may paſs the night in 
ſafety with his family, to Whoſe care it has 
been entruſted during his abſence, and it is 
a known fact that theſe encampments fave 
deen gallantly defended againſt; the Pacha's 
troops, by the valour of the women only. 
It cannot be contradicted that the female 
breaſt is capable of the greateſt acts of he- 
R ne 


* % 2 9 
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" * 


Zons * 1 "4 analy. doubted _ Aerie a 
by writers of antiquity :. and even in more 
modern times the veracity of Columbus, the 
diſcoverer oſ America, has been called in 
queſtion, when he affirms, that i in the iſland 
of Guadaloupe he found a nation of female 
warriors, who obſtinately and reſolutely de- 
fended themſelves againſt the embraces and 
the horrible propenſities of the cannibal 
Caribbs, and who only, at ſtated periods, 
allowed and fought intercouſes with men. 
W e have, in our time, been witneſſes of ſin- 
gular acts of determination and courage in 
- women, of which the French revolution is a 
lively and ſtriking example. Forgetful of 
the delicacy of their ſex, they aſſumed the 
habits of man: they worked the artillery, 

. - ah charged at the head of the cavalry, while 
others fought on foot, under · the bellies 1 
the Auſtrian horſes, fearleſs either of tho 
ſabre or of being trodden to death. Where- 5 
eyes the faculties of the mind are moſt zea- 
 loufly and forcibly intereſted, in revolutions, 
conlpiracy, or love, in all theſe caſes forti- 

1 We is to * found i in the female ſex, equal, 


* 


Gao) 
if not ſuperior, to what. is diſcoverable in 
man. Amongſt others may be inſtanced 
the two ſiſters who fought in the battle of 
Gemmappe, in the capacity of aides- de- camp 
to General Dumourier.. Thoſe female war- 
riors were ſtrongly recommended by that 
General to the Prefident of the National 
Covvention, and to the Miniſter of War, for 
their heroiſm and bravery... The Commil- 
ſioners to the Army of the North.report them 
in the following words: Above all, we 
«© muſt inform the Aſſembly, that we ſaw i in 
« the camp two ſiſters, Miſe Felialas and. 
Mis Theophila Fernic, who had diſ- 

2 "wo tinguiſhed themſelves in ſeveral ſkir- 
% miſhes, and had actions with the « enemy ;. 
« and who, in addition to a manly courage, 
«« diſplayed, in an eminent degree, the moſt 
« amiable virtues of their own ſex—mild- 
63" mts... ſweetneſe of diſpoſition, and mo- 
* deſty. I am afraid ſo much cannot be 
{aid for all the ladies who devote themſelves 
to a camp life, and who partake eee 
in the hardſhips of war. 

Strange it is that theſe daring FR ER 

"ſhould be permitted to infeſt the vicinity of 

! .:ca(city 


J 


ton * 


2a city like Aleppo, and to approach YT. 
half a mile of the walls which encloſe above 


ſixty thouſand inhabitants, W a regu 


lar military force. 
After dinner Mr. Blackader 5 myſelf 


tooki!a Walk inthe wt? Not yet having 
quitted the European dreſs, we were regarded 


very attentively by the people of the place, 


Their impertinent curioſity became almoſt 
inſupportable, and we were glad to retire, 


without being much benefited by our excur- 
ſion, to enjoy a few hours _ ee to 
our departure. e 

This town is entirely open, and oonſiſts of 
a few tolerable houſes, and about two hun- 


dred very bad ones. The place contains 
a pretty good hummum, and appears to be 
uſed principally as a halting- place for the 


* 


| e bound to and from Aleppo. 


We were called a little paſt eleven o'clock, 


and by twelve we were ready to proceed. 


The moming was remarkably cold; the 


nidon was getting up when we commenced 


our march. Mutual confidence in each - 
other made us regardleſs of danger, and we 


ane on without apprehenſion. or dread, 
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As our party advanced W weds Aleppo the 


Vegi became more unpleaſant ;/ thick and 


heavy clouds obſcured the moon; the air be- 
came damp and raw, added to the moſt piercing 


cold that L had for a long time experienced. 


Finding it impoſſible to remain on horſe- 


back, I diſmounted to warm myſelf. with 


walking. I continued on foot at a ſmart 


pace till day- break, when a wild expanſe of 
uncultivated and barren waſte preſented it- 


ſelf to view. The country was level, and 


almoſt entirely covered with ſmall ſtones. 
The Turkiſh ſoldiers had for the whole 
night been conſtant in their attentions, and 


even took off their warm cloaks to ſhelter us 
from the cold. Towards morning a chain 


of lights, moving almoſt in a parallel di- 
rection, attracted our notice; it proved to be 


the Hadge from Mecca returning to Aleppo: 
they were to the number of ſome thouſands, 


as we were afterwards informed. 


5 Not a/ houſe nor a tree was now to be 


ſeen. About a quarter before nine the 
ground appeared to ſwell gently to the 


eaſt, which at laſt terminated in a {ſmall 


eminence in our front. One of the ſoldiers 


Pointing 


(ow )- 
pointing to the / ſpot, acquainted. us, that _ 


from it Aleppo was to be ſeen! Anxious to 


get a ſight of the capital of Syria, I rode 
briſſcly on, accompanied by our Janizaries. 
How great was my aſtoniſhment to behold. 


at the diſtance of three or four miles, a mag- 


nificent city, riſing majeſtically from the 


boſom of a deſart. Its ancient caſtle, raiſed 


on an artificial eminence in the centre of the 
eity, which it ſeems proudly to command, 


had a wonderful effect. Its turrets, mina- 


rets, and domes, variouſſy interſperſed with 
the flat and terraced roofs of the houſes, 
added to its maſſy gate and elevated walls of 
hewn ſtone, gave it grandeur and dignity. 
The ſentiments of the mind at firſt ſight are 
formed by the proſpects which it contem- 


plates. Aleppo, placed in a fruitful coun - 


try, would not create the wonder and amaze- 
ment with which we regard it in the midſt 
of its arid plains. The ſame feelings that I 


experienced when beholding the city of Ve- . 


nice from an elevation of three hundred feet, 
in the miſt of her ocean, now operated on 
my mind,: and the. want of ſurrounding ob- 
* +-allarded no compariſon to diminiſh ſa 

te wins Faq. . | 
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Arikiag a ſight an object eonſillenblyr' in. 
creaſed” and hei ghtened from its / burſting 
upon you at once, and where gradual ap- 
proach does not prepare the mind to ern 
conjectures on its importance. 
We reached the gates of Aleppo at en 
o clock, where we were met by the country 
muſic, who conſtantly attend to welcome the 
arrival of every caravan. Near to the gate 
a ſervant of the Conſul's mounted on a hand- 
ſome Arab horſe delivered me a letter. This 
perſon had been diſpatched by him to con- 
duct us to the conſulary houſe, where we 
arrived in half an hour. 
Mr. Devezin, who acted in hs ee : 
of Conſul for Great Britain, received us with 
great politeneſs. After ſatisfying him on the 
ſubject of European politics and news, he 
was particularly inquiſitive. as to what we 
had learned: regarding the fate of Captain 
Fowlis, and the meaſures taken by the Porte 
to ſuppreſs the tyrannical proceedings of the 
Pacha of Payas. We "readily undertook to 
giye him our information by the following 
letter, which he forwarded to Sir Robert 
Ainſlie: „ ; 
8 e 
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2 n e eng E nr it 3 
„ HAVING called: upon us onus 
cting the proceedings now carrying on 
t the Pacha of Payas, we will very 
wWillingly afford you, in your public capacity; 
every information that fel} within our know» 
ledge at Scandaroon, or Orig: our Sa 
from thence to this place. ee ee 
On our arrival — the 25th of | 
laſt month, we were informed, that in con- 
ſequence. of repreſentations made by you to 
Sir Robert Ainſlie, and by him to the Otto- 
man Porte, on account of the capture and 
detention of Captain Fowlis, as well as the 
Pacha's recent conduct to the pilgrims, or- 
ders had been lately ſent to a neighbouring 
Pacha to collect the force of the country, 
and immediately to attack the Pacha of 
Payas, to ſeize him and his adherents, w_ 
to ſend him priſoner to Conſtantinople. In 
conſequence of theſe orders, his town was 
inveſted by an army of fifteen thouſand men, 
between whom and the Pacha's people ſe- 
. ſkirmiſhes had taken place. We ob- 
74 5 ſerved 
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' ſerved the fignals from the camp, and met 
with ſeveral detse Hens proceeding | to join 
the army. In a few days after our leaving 
Scandaroon a vigorous attack was expected; 
and from the poſitive orders of the Porte, 
there is every reaſon to hope that the Pacha 
of Payas will be ſoon ſecured, at leaſt if the 
large force oppoſed to him perform their 
duty. Not many days previous to our arri- 
val, the Pacha ſtopped and plundered a cara 
van of three hundred pilgrims; and it is ſaid, 
that he has erected four poles in the front of 
his houſe, in order to hang certain principal 
men he 1 n to Win in his pag 
ſion! f i ol] 
We were ſorry zt to ini thats Domain 
Fowlis and his people attempted an eſcape, 
which might, in ſome degree, have exaſpe- 
rated the Pacha, and impeded his enlarge- 
ment. In this attempt he was fired upon by 
the ſentry,” and retaken. We can add no- 
thing farther on this unpleaſant ſubjeRt z hut 
beg to remain, 


| N 81 R, | | 
%, « Your moſt obedient humble ſervants, 
One) 10 JOHN TAYLOR. 


AlL Erro, 5 ADAM BLACKADER.” 
6th Dec. 1789. | 
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we contiriied at Aleppo from the ach of 
Decrinlice: to the 1 th, all this time being 
ſpent in procuring a guard, and preparing to 
croſs the Deſart. We lived with the Conſul, 
and as ſoon as poſſible appeared abroad in 
the Turkiſh habit. The weather was very 
cold, and we were glad to be wrapt in fur 
from head to foot. We viſited and were vi- 
ſited by the French Conſul, and moſt of the 
European inhabitants, and on the whole had 
no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with either the ci- 
vility, ſociality, or mode of living at Aleppo. 
I attended the baths, and enjoyed much be- 
nefit and gratification from this clean and 
ſalutary cuſtom. They are large and elegant, 
and reſorted to by all ranks of people. 5915 
Ihe city of Aleppo, or Haleb, as it is now 
called by the Turks, was the Beræa of the 
ancients, and ſituated in latitude 53. 45- 
23: N. and-longitude:g7. 20. E. The mag- 
nificence of Aleppo, as you approach it from 
the Deſart, ſtrikes the traveller with aſtoniſſi- 
ment; but on entering the gates you find 


the ſtreets narrow, dark, and dirty. The By 


moſques and principal houſes are built of a 
kind of marble; they are ſuperb, and for 
enen and durability they are equal, if not 
: ſuperior, 
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bug to any buildings in dhe ot e of 
the Turks. The baths are particularly de. 
ſerving our attention 1 for elegance and ac- 
commodation they are not. outdone by any 
in the world. The caſtle too, which: riſes 
from the centre of the city, and aſſumes a 
pre-eminence over the ſurrounding build- 
ings, claims our notice. Although a place 
of neither ſecurity nor defence, being much 
gone to decay, it nevertheleſs gives an air 
of great nobleneſs and grandeur to Aleppo. 
The inhabitants have been variouſly com- 
puted; but in the countries which are inha- 
bited by the Turks and Arabs, all calculation 
is fallacious. The plague, war, or famine, 
alternately depopulate the richeſt and beſt in- 
habited places. Aleppo has been ſaid to con- 
tain 240,000, people, but at this moment I 
do not imagine that 70,000 are to be found ; 
of theſe 8000 may be Chriſtians and goooJews. 
The young men of Aleppo are ſtrong and well 
built, and the women, when young, are re- 
markably handſome, though rather too much 
on the en bon point, eſpecially their necks, 
which in ſome young women are of a pro- 
digious ſize. They are in general disfigured 
* the diſeaſe of "Ng which is an ende- 
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wid Aiſarder of- chiogites any Ie comes 
like a ſmall pimple, and its approach 3s di. 


covered by a ſnlarp itching. It "increaſes 
and inflames conſiderably, till it becomes an 


ulcer the fize of half a crown. The diſorder 
laſts twelve months, and moſtly fixes on the 
hands and face, where it leaves a deep brown 
mark, which through life is never effaced. 
Strangers are ſubject to this complaint, and 
few eſcape it, provided they make any ſtay 


at Aleppo. It is ſaid to originate in the bad 


qualities of the water, in the ſame manner as 
we aſcribe the worm in the leg in India to a 
ſimilar cauſe, and alſo the ſwelled leg of 
Cochin v. The inhabitants of this city are 
reſpedtable, and decent in their manners, and 
more civil to Europeans than any city or town. 
ſubject to the Turks. This refinement princi- 
pally ariſes out of the ſpirit of commerce, and 
the ingereourſe with other countries, particu- 
larly with India. The inhabitants of Buſſora 
and Aleppo, who have more frequent opportu 
nities for pang and more nes 


* Almoſt every third perſon. that Wen meet is as 
fireets of Cochin have their legs and feet ſwelled to a 
moſt immoderate ſize, thought to originate trom the 
| 2 5 water in that neighbourhood. | 
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condition with that country, are a poliſhed 


people in compariſon with thoſe! who inha- 
bit the frontier towns of Turkey, or thoſe of 


India or Paleſtine; ſo much does com- 
merce meliorate and improve the manners, 


and even the diſpoſitions, of thoſe nations 


who ſeek for new ſources. of opulence and 
power in the habits of perſeverànce and in- 


duſtry. The capitation paid by the Chri- 


tians amounts to ſix hundred purſes: but 
this revenue muſt be ſubject to great fluctu- 


ation, eſpecially in thoſe times when the 


plague ſweeps away ſo many thouſands of 


the inhabitants. This diſtemper is reckoned 
to viſit Aleppo every ten or twelve years. 


The city and diſtrict of Aleppo is go- 


verned by a Pacha, nominated by the Porte ; 
but in reality it may be called an independent 
government, as little or no dependence can 
be put on him. During the late war with 
Ruſſia, the quota of troops to be furniſned 
by Aleppo was ſix thouſand men, but it 
was with the greateſt difficulty that the Pa- 


cha could prevail on a few of that number 


to ſet out for the army. They did ſo with 


great unwillingneſs, but very ſoon returned, 
FO ing the * and wiſhing the deſtruc- 
tion 
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tion of their empire. The diſtant de pen 


| dencies of Conſtantinople do not feel any x 
which. 


part of the impulſe or of that energ 


connects and cements an empire: they may 
be compared to the ramifications of the ba- 
nyan- tree, which do not depend on the pa- 


rent ſtock, but take root from the branches, 


and at laſt may be ſeparated and flouriſh of 


themſelves. In fact, the intereſts/ of the 
Porte and thoſe of the Eaſtern provinces are 


totally diſſimilar, and one day er other this 


oppoſition will aſſiſt to accelerate her down- 
fall. The military force of the Pacha is very 


inconſiderable, and they ſeldom go far bey ond 
the walls of the city. The Arabs are entirely 
independent of the Turkiſh government, and 
they behold it with an eye of contempt and 
diſregard: they allow the Turks only the 
ſhado w of power, in the nee is en- 
Joyed by themſelves. :-.. 

The trade of the ee has how mail 
3 ſince the diſcovery of the paſſage 
to India by the Cape of Good Hope; for- 
merly there was upwards of forty Engliſh 
_ merchants ſettled in Aleppo: but I much doubt 
the preſent exiſtence of two houſes of reſpec- 
8 00 ob: our mon at that place. In the 


. 
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year 1790, M. Devezin, the Engliſh Conſul, 3 
informed me, That the Levant Company, 
on taking the ſcale or commercial ſituation 
«of Aleppo into conſideration, came to a re. 

©: ſolution of abandoning it, as the trade 

21 thereof was by no means adequate to the 

expence of ſupporting a Pro- Conſul and 

Factory any longer.” That gentleman 

perfectly agreed that the trade could not 

ſuſtain fo heavy an expence as the eſtab- 
liſhment occaſioned, nor, that the allowance 
was ſufficient for him without trade, not 
even including that paid by the Eaſt-India 
Company. The 11th of April, 1791, was 
fixed by the Levant Company for his de- 
parture: ſince which time we have had no 
regularly- appointed Conſul at Aleppo. 
When the ſituation of Aleppo is conſi- 
dered, we are ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at its 
loſs of trade: — no place can be better adapted 
for commerce, and, independent of every ob- 
ſtruction, were a regular and well- appointed 
government eſtabliſhed, it would again draw 
to its centre a very great proportion of its 
former abundance. In point of inland trade, 
by caravans, it ſtands unrivalled ; Armenia, 
Georgia, . and the great cities of 
Diarbekir, 
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Diarbekir, Bagdad and Damaſcus: : Perf 8 
and Egypt may b be conſidered in the range of 
its commerce. The ports of Scandaroon 
and Ladies on the Mediterranean open a 
ſpeedy conveyance to the ſhores of Europe; 
but thoſe advantages are loſt in. a country 
where property is unprotected, and where 
government have not the means to guarantee 
the ſafety of either the _ or of. hls mer- 
chandiſdG. 
The proportion of 2 Ben ne 
a ſmall with thoſe of our own coun- 
try: in ſhort, the trade has dwindled into the 
utmoſt inſignificance, and if a change does 
not ſpeedily take place, it muſt end in the 
total deſtruction not only of Aleppo, but of 
every place in Arabia dependent on the Turk- 
iſh Empire. The environs of Aleppo exhi- 
bit a picture diſtreſſing to the eye, and equally 
hurtful to humanity : out of forty large vil- 
lages that formerly ſurrounded the city, not 
one is left now inhabited: the ruins are to be 
een, and it will require the power of ages to 
obliterate their remembrance. The houſes are 
compoſed: of ſtrong clay mixed with gravel, 
| beat together with heavy mallets : the roof 
** euch en is s ſeparate, and being of a 
conical 
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conical form, they appear like numberleſ 
bee-hives of a large dimenſion. * 
Aleppo is remarkable for the goodnefs of 
oh: mutton and other viands: fiſh' is pro- 
curable from the Orontes and the Lake of 
Antioch ; eels are in particular to be had in 
great plenty: they are ſalted, and are much 
eaten by the natives: vegetables and fruit are 
likewiſe abundant; among the latter are 
grapes, mulberries, figs, Piſtachio nuts, pears, 
plums, peaches and walnuts. Their water 
is brought from the diſtance of five miles, 
and is extremely good; but the water pro- 
curable in the city is bad and very brackiſh. 
There does not exiſt a doubt of the advan- 
tages which might be derived from the local 
and relative ſituation of Aleppo. It is capa- 
ble of high improvement, and even the ſoil 
immediately in the vicinity is rich and luxu- 
riant. On the weſtern ſide it is watered by 
the little river Coig, which, though a ſmall 
ſtream, is never totally dried up. The 
grain principally produced in this neghbour- 
hood is wheat and barley ; the firſt is indige- 
nous to the ſoil of Syria, from whence it has 
been tranſplanted into the climates'of Europe, 
Nature here produces, but with us art and 


induſtry 
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hd! improve. Let us not therefore ar- 
raign the juſtice of Providence; for if it 
plants in one ſoil, we reap the ſame article i in 
another, and the genial influence of Heaven 
extends in different degrees e the N 
univerſal globe. 25 
As I have already obſerved, the firſt coup 
d'œil of Aleppo is admirable. The buildings | 
being all of ſtone, and the houſes not 8 
burdened with heavy clumſy roofs, gives the 
whole an air of inconceivable neatneſs. The 
- roofs of the houſes are all flat, and terraced 
with hard cement: from each houſe there 
is a communication with the terrace above, 
by which the inhabitants of whole ſtreets 
enjoy che ſociety of each other, eſpecially in 
the cool pleaſant evenings, without the trouble 
of going into the ſtreets, As the Chriſtian 
European inhabitants have a quarter allotted 
to themſelves, it 1s particularly ſerviceable to 
them, eſpecially during the time when the 
plague and other epidemical diſeaſes rage in 
Aleppo. They make it a rule on thoſe occaſions 
to ſhut their gates, and never to ſtir abroad, 
but they enjoy ſociety, air, and exerciſe from 
the tops of their houſes. The food neceſſary 
for the uſe of their families is drawn up in a 
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AW 
baſket and carefully fumigated and purified 
before it is made uſe of. 

We hired a caravan at Aleppo expreſsly for 
ourſelves, for which we paid beſides the 
outfit above 4000 - piaſtres. We were al- 
lowed ſixteen camels for our tents, baggage, 
and water, beſides thoſe uſed to tranſport 
ourſelves. The number of our guard amount- 
ed to forty Arabs well armed, with match- 
locks and ſcymeters, commanded by a Sheick. 
We provided ourfelves with eold fowls, wine, 
ſj pirits and potted meat, and on the Deſart we 
Hound plenty of hares, and now and then pro- 
cured ſheep, goats and fowls, from the little 
villages we met with on the way. The moſt 
uſual way in which Europeans travel in eroſſ- | 
ing the Deſart is on horſeback, or in the Mo- 
haffa, The Mohaffa is nothing more than 

two boxes about five feet long, ſlung over the 
back of a camel, with a canopy thrown over 
to ſhelter you from the ſun, which is ſup: 
ported by a ſhort tent-pole, fixed on the camel's 
_ ſaddle ; by which means, a camel carries two 
people. Provided with theſe and other ne- 
ceſſary articles, we took leave of Aleppo on 

the afternoon of the 1 S 0 of December 1789, 
and. 


N 
and marched one hour, or three miles, from 
it, when we encamped for the night. Lakes 
On the 16th, at eight o'clock in the morn- 
ing, we quitted the nei ighbourhood of Aleppo, 
and at five in the afternoon arrived at Shake- 
| Abdulla, where we found ſeveral wells of 
water; our road was over a barren and ſtony 
country: our courſe this day S. E. by S. 

17th. The caravan ſet off at ſeven A. M. 
and arrived at Zebell at half paſt fix, We 
ſaw ſeveral parties of horſemen at a conſi- 
derable diſtance, moving in various _ 
tions on the Deſart. Courſe S. 
18th. We quitted this ground at half 0 

fix A. M. and at one o'clock arrived at 
Zergah, (courſe 8. S. E. ) where we found 5 
tank filled with water and ſurrounded with 
high graſs. The water was frozen at leaſt 
three inches thick, and it was not until we had 
broken the ice with large hammers that we 
could procure water to drink. From this 
tank we filled our ſkins, and took as much 
Water as to laſt us four days. Amongſt the 
long graſs we diſcovered a drove of wild 
hogs; after a long purſuit we were fo un- 
Jacky as as to return without ſucceſs, At three 
. PIETY o'clock, 
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o'clock, every thing being adjuſted, we moved 
on, and at fix P. M. encamped on the De- 
fart. Courſe S. E. | | 
48 gth. We marched at ſeven. A. M. and 
at half paſt two came to a place named alſo 
Zergah : here again we ſaw many wild hogs | 
and plenty of horſes. The Jerboa, or rat of 
the Deſart, is alſo very plentiful in this place: 
they areextremely ſhy and difficult to be ſhot 
from the. quickneſs with which they get 
under ground on , perceiving the flaſh of a 
gun. I ſaw here a Hyena, but could not 
get near enough to get a ſhot at him. He 
was extremely ſhy and timid. Notwithſtand- 
ing the dreadful accounts given of - the fero- 
ciouſneſs of this animal, it is far from being 
the caſe, and to me, who have ſeen many, 
they appear entirely otherwiſe. The coun- 
try ſtill very barren ae e NO. 
Courſe 8. E. by 8. 
20th. Marched at ſeven A. M. WY ar- 
rived at Tinyatyre at ſeven P. M. This 
day we ſaw ſome countrymen with aſſes, 
cutting graſs, which made me ſuppoſe that 
| we were in the neighbourhood of a village. 
The graſs was long and coarſe, and grew in 
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detached ON a looſe 0 80 foil. Courſe 
a Left Tinyathre at den A. M. ans 
arrived at Coma at four. Here we found 
a, warm ſpring of water, Its temperature 
was moderately - hot, and it appeared to us 
much reſorted to, for we ſaw. ſeveral horſe- 
men, and the marks of different encamp- 
ments, with numberleſs foot paths croſſing 
the Deſart in all directions. Here the Sheick 
informed us, that we were not far from Tayba, 
a large town or village. During this day's 
march he pointed out to us a ſmall white 
building, which he acquainted us was within 
a few miles of Tayba. Having met with a 
deſcription of this place by an old traveller, 
I ſhall here take the liberty of inſerting it, 
as the place is little known, and not much fre- 
quented. Courſe SE, 

Captain Roberts, who crofled the Defart 
above half a century ago, ina letter of his to Mr. 
Plaiſted, ſays, he ſaw well-wrought capitals 
of the Corinthian order, without naming the 
place, which made him imagine he had meant 
Palmyra; but his Arab ſervant, who travelled 
with him, aſſured him that he came the ſame 
wack with him 0 over the Deſart; that he vi- 
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ſited this place, and took a drawing of ſome 
parts of it with à pencil: add to this, that 
Palmyra lies ſixty miles S. W. of this place, 
Tayba is a walled town, ſeated on a riſing 
ground, and makes a tolerable appearance 
-when you come within a proper diſtance. 
The Engliſh merchants, who were here in 
1691, obſerved the proſpect was helped by 
a well-built ſteeple, to which the Mahomes- 
tans had joined a moſque, ſuppoſed to be the 
remains of a Chriſtian church, becauſe it was 
built with more art and beauty than is gene- 
rally to be met with in Turkiſh fabrics. The 
people that inhabited this town ſeemed to be 
more civilized, and of better faſhion, than 
they had hitherto met with in the Deſart; 
but it is now deſolate, and the houſes in ruins; 
the gateway is arched, and very ſtrong, with 
marks of its having been cannonaded. Juſt at 
theentrance isan in ſcription on a wall, the cha- 
racters of which Capt. Roberts did not under- 
ſtand, though they mi ight probably be Palmy- 
reen; for Dr. Bernardaffirms, he met with ſome 
of that kind when he viſited this place. The 
moſt remarkable building which he ſaw was 
a ſquare tower, which doubtleſs was the ſtee- 

ple above-mentioned : it Js built of hewn 
ſtone, 


ſtone, and is pretty entire , only the upper 
part is out of repair: there ate one hundred 
and fifty-five ſteps on the inſide to go up to 
the top- of it, and adjoining thereto are the 
ruins of a chapel, but the parts which are 
left are not ſufficient to give a juſt idea of its 
dimenſions or architecture; however, there is 
part of a- room yet ſtanding, whoſe dimen- 
ſions may be about as large as a bed-cham- 
ber, and in it are two Corinthian capitals, 
one of which is very badly wrought, but the 
other ſeems to be pretty well executed, and 
may probably give riſe to the encomiums of 
Captain Roberts. Mr. Plaiſted ſays, that he 
| ſhould have been very particular in meaſuring 
all its*members, if the Sheick, who now pre- 
tended to have a great regard for him, had not 
ſent toacquainthim that he was in danger from 
ſome concealed Arabs. However, he obſerved 
that the Triglypts, which bend backwards in 0 
our modern capitals, and ſtand upri ight, lay flat 

in this, and leaned on one ſide. The ſtone or 
alabaſter of which it was made ſeemed to be a 2 
very fine ſort; but the other, and three or 

four ſhafts or columns, were only of free- 

ſtone. There were two ſhafts of pillars fixed 

in the wall, which had the appearance of 
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marble, about four feet long, and eleven 
inches in diameter, but they were without 


| baſes and capitals; over theſe was an arch 


turned with the ſame ſort of bricks of which 
the reſt of the building is conſtructed, 

Two miles to the weſtward of Tayba there 
are high hills, on which ſtands a building 
reſembling a chapel, and nearer the town. is 
a noble quarry of white tranſparent alabaſter, 
of which the capital above-mentioned was 
moſt probably made. This place and the 
adjacent country gave Mr. Plaiſted more plea- 
ſure than any thing he had met with fince he 
left Buſſora. | ESE ® 

22d. We marched 5 this n at 
ſeven A. M. and got to Lachadamie at four 
P. M. This day we paſſed near to the re- 
mains of a ſmall caſtle in the Gothic ſtyle. 
The name of this place, we were informed, 
ſignified in Arabic, the Brother 8 Buildings, 
Courſe G. E. half K. * 

23d. Left Lachadamie a little before 
ſeven, and arrived at Lachadier at half paſt 
three o clock. A great plenty of hares. 
„ Lachadier at half paſt ſix, and 
arrived at Jupp Chanum at ſix P. M. We 
found here two wells of brackiſh water, ex- 
tremely 


( 93 ) 


tremely. deep, and cut out of the jock; with 
a border of maſonry round the'infide. This 


place, we underſtand, is called by the Arabs, 
the Sheep's Well; and although the country 
round is extremely barren, in former times it 
might have afforded paſtures to numerous 
flocks. Procured ſeveral hares from the Arabs. 
at a trifling rate. Courſe S. E. by E. 
25th. Marched from jupp Chanum at 
eight A. M. after having drawn water from 
the wells, and at four o'clock in the after- 
noon we arrived at a ſpot on the Deſart, very 
naked, and marked by nothing extraordinary, 
pi he a few Ages of low hills. Courſe 
26th. Our caravan moved this morning 
at half paſt fix. We found the country truly 
barren; not a blade of graſs for the camels ; 
the Arabs were conſequently obliged to feed 
them with barley cakes. We paſled a few 
barren hills, and ſome beds of rivers entirely 
dry, and ſaw but few hares in the courſe of 
the day. Some teal flew paſt. This place 
is called by the Arabs Manie. Courſe S. 18 : 
by E. 
27th. Left We at half paſt five A. M. 
and arrived at Ghum Laſſalive, or other- 
wiſe 
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wiſe Gour Alaſlaf, ten minutes before four 
o'clock. The country much the ſame as 
yeſterday. Paſſed a very deep well, but 


with little water. Courſe S. E. by S. 


28th. At ſeven A. M. quitted this en- 


campment, having experienced a very rainy 


night and morning. We travelled over a 


country barren, rocky, and une ven. Paſſed 


a difficult defile, where we found very bad 


footing for the camels. We arrived at Shack- 
abujamus at four P. M. not a ſhrub to be 
feen, excepting fome little vegetation in the 
bed. of a dry river. Courſe S. S. E. 
2gth. Left Shackabujamus at half paſt 
fs A. M. and at Aquilack Horan, (or other- 
wiſe Auglat-ul-Horraun.) Courſe S. S. E. 
half E. At half paſt four P. M. encamped 


m the channel of a river, much frequented, 


where there are many wells of good water. 


This day's march through a very deſart coun- 
try, neither fhrubs, hares, nor birds to be ſeen. 


Sent out men to reconnoitre, and to bring in- 


telligence. The country is exceedingly bar- 
ren, being hard gravel and ſmall ſtones. All 
. travellers agree, that theſe wells collect great 
numbers of a bird common in Syria, ſome- 
wg nean ing a partridge, eſpecially in 
the 


Ft 
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the hot ſeaſon. We ſaw none, but the cauſe 


is evident; the plenty of water all over the 
Deſart at this ſeaſon affords theſe birds the 
means of ſatisfying their thirſt, 
goth. We quitted Aquilack Horan at 
ſeven A. M. and at twp arrived at a deep 
ravine, where we halted. Here we were ſaid 
to be four days journey from Hillah, and 
two hours journey from Cubeſſa. Courſe 
S. S. E. This village lies in the direct road 
from Aleppo to Bagdad, and has long been 
famous as the reſort of thieves; from its ge- 


neral bad name, it is better entirely to avoid 


it, unleſs your caravan is particularly ſtrong. 
As our route led cloſe paſt Cubeſſa, and the 
Sheick having received intelligence that the 
way was clear, he reſolved to take the ſhort- 
eſt road. To-day we ſaw ſeveral hares and 
oſtriches, and found their eggs lying on the 


ground, expoſed on a ſloping bank facing 


the eaſt to be hatched by the influence of 


the ſun. During the morning and evening 


it was very rainy, and we found plenty of 
excellent rain water ſtanding in the rocks 
and cavities, | The Deſart which we paſſed 


was very barren, the foil gravel, inter- 


mixed with ſtones. We could. not per- 
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( 236 ) 
ceive a ſingle ſhrub, excepting a few in the 
channels of dry beds of rivers, where .they 
find moiſture. In ſituations of this kind 
the caravans are halted, and the camels al- 
lowed to graze for a ſhort time. 

gift. At half an hour paſt ſix this morn- 
ing the camels were loaded, and we conti- 
nued our route through a ſtony country, in- 
termixed with ſome few buſhes. At nine 
o'clock we paſſed the village of Cubeſſa, diſ- 
tant 'about two miles. This village 1s fitu- 
ated in a grove of date trees, and appears to 
conſiſt of a parcel of miſerable huts, and the 
country round is extremely barren ; ne- 
vertheleſs we ſaw a few deer and ſome 
hares. At half paſt three we arrived at our 
ground, and encamped on a green ſpot, being 
the bed of a rivulet. Here we found no 
fpring, - but our camels were refreſhed from 
ſeveral pools of ſtanding water that we 
paſſed during this day's march ; although not 
fit for uſe, ſtill it proved very ſerviceable to 
the thirſty camels. This place is called by 
the Arabs Mahommaddie, or Mohammedy. 
In its neighbourhood the herbs and ve- 
getation evinced an appearance of ſpring,” 
and yielded a fine aromatic ſmell. - To- day 


a camel, 


3. 

a camel, being unable to proceed, our Sheick 
would willingly. have killed it, in order to 
diſtribute its fleſh amongſt his people; 


but at the ſame time he diſliked the delay, 
and turned the animal looſe on the De- 


ſart. I cannot help obſerving, that it is very 
probable that water might be eaſily procured 
for the camels by digging to ſome depth in 
the bottoms of the channels. I was ſorry 
that we had no implements to make the ex- 
periment; a circumſtance which ſhould not 


be neglected by future ene een 


8. E. by E. 


January iſt, 1790. This morning, at ten 
minutes paſt fix, we moved forward, and at 
two o'clock came to ſeveral ſprings of mi- 
neral water, ſtrongly impregnated with ſul- 
phur. We, halted here to let our camels 
drink. Thoſe creatures had no objection to 


the unſavoury taſte, but tome it was deteſtable. 
The ſprings are named Bredaun, or Ul-Bur- 


daun. After halting about a quarter of an 
hour, we continued our march over a dry 
barren ſoil, and at twenty-five minutes paſt 
four we encamped for the night. To this 


encampment the Arabs had no. name. Be- 


daun, 


n e DT. 
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fore w-e n eee the ſprings of Ul-Bur- 
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daun, we ſaw ſeveral large wild ducks, and 
a great number of teal ſitting on the water: 
they took flight, and continued hovering 
round during our ftay. This place appears to 
be much reſorted to. There are ſeveral graves 
upon a ſmall riſing ground, cloſe by the 
water, and one miſerable hovel, which merely 
affords a traveller ſhelter from the ſun : : it was 
occupied by a few Arabs of a very ſingular 
appearance, whoſe hiſtory I could not learn. 
They appeared ſomething in the ſtyle of the 
Indian Faquiers, and I took them to be wan- 
dering mendicants, or Santons. They had 
no arms, and did not aſk us for ahy thing, 
but were civil and inoffenſive. Our courſe to 
Burdaun was S. E. by * and to our — 
ment S. E, 

2d. We were ready FO ch morning 
at five minutes paſt ſix. At twelve paſſed the 
bed of what muſt be in certain ſeaſons à large 
ſtream ; and at one o'clock, at a conſiderable 
| diſtance, we perceived the village of Shittat. 
Here a naked Arab informed the Sheick of a 
large body of thieves being in the neighbour- 
hood, and ſhortly after it was imagined that 
ſeven or eight horſemen had been ſeen. 
Theſe Ci ircumſtances determined our chief to 

1 change 
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change his route. The caravan was ordered 
to take a ſoutherly direction, and we con- 
tinued moving in a direct line, totally out of 
the road, till twenty-five minutes paſt two, 
when we halted at a place called as 6 
This movement was directly ſouth; 
ſituation entirely concealed us from rer 
there was no poſlibility of being diſcovered 
by an enemy, until they came cloſe on the 
brink of the precipices that ſurrounded us on 
all ſides to the height of twenty or twenty- 
five feet, From this turking place a meſſen- 
ger was diſpatched to gain the neceſſary in- 
formation, and in the mean-time every pre- 
caution was taken: no perſon was permitted 
to aſcend the height beſides a ſentry, who 
was ordered to fit down behind a rock to 
give the alarm in caſe of the approach of an 
enemy. Firing was forbid in the camp, 
+ and the arms put in proper order, reloaded, 
and primed. | 
3d. The camels were Weir at half paſt 
fire this morning. Our meſſenger had or- 
ders to join us on the march; he came at che 
time appointed, and gave us the pleaſing in- 
formation, that the ſuppoſed thieves proved a 
caravan of merchants of nearly three hun- 
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dred camels ; ; that they had purchaſed a quan- 
tity of dates at Shittat, for which the village 

is famous, and intended diſpoſing of them at 
Aleppo and Damaſcus. The Sheick now 
turned towards Shittat, after we had-rewarded 
the meſſenger with a few piaſtres. He was, 
contrary to my idea of a ſpy, tolerably well 
dreſſed in ſcarlet, and ar med with an exceed- 
ing good match. lock, two piſtols, and a ſcy- 
meter, and appeared more an object to be pil- 
laged, than a perſon ſent to procure inform- | 
ation, and to paſs unobſerved. At eleven 
o'clock we arrived. in the neighbourhood of 
the date trees, which envelope the village of 
Shittat, where we pitched our tents. From 
the proſpect of a dreary deſart, you are at 
once aſtoniſhed with the appearance of an 
extenſive grove, not leſs than four to five 
miles in extent; no cultivation of any kind 
appeared beyond its limits; and it would ſeem 
that the inhabitants had determined to content 
themſelves within the circumference of this in- 
ſulated ſpot. Our ſituation was on the banks 
of the dry bed of a river, a mile and a half 
diſtant from the ſkirts of the grove, The 
bottom afforded us excellent water, and in 
great plenty ; the moiſture occaſioned a plen- 
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S a patty to Sh Shittat, for a f by &f 
fees, and Willig to o knows "What we - 
Ae Sie ee de hh 
men offere Sd to provide us in 181, „milk, 
and 6 e888. Which Were the only neceſſa FO f 
: we re required : he. rehürned den the even- 
ing Wich a few good PTR 26, uf he faid 
a neither eggs nor milk were re : _ 
4 in ee to lay out all. "the mo non ney be 4 i 
8 ed with. he e pu en Aa {mall q quan- 
ay of v very, fine dates, | | The e J rabs Ke a" 
| 15 1117 75 Ai 
| ou pay on the. Deſart 7 a for a 
fo wi, and from four to five for + keep? theſe 
E high, more ef] peci cy e e 
money | is. fo. valuable. Our gu uards” had, 
ſome d 6 Fay pr previous to eee EE) re, 2 2 reated 
us with A war dance, in which t their <6 olours 
were: plac ced in the centre of the co ours, 0 
"RR hed a ring with their {w /ords draw 
e 'danged. in a Eire e, and {yn 1 5 * 
| bs an Arabic eng accom by many 5 
odd jeſtures, according as the ſubjeck Sol. 
This havin ing been don e out of complimen nen 
Vo. I. 1 | to. 
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to us, it was neceſſary. to return. their civi- 


| lity, which, We did by a preſent. of twenty 


1 5 and regaled the whole party \ with 


their favourite food arley bread, and the 


14.3 


beſt dates the village a affe orded, a1 an equal divi- 


f 


fion being! ferved to each, man. Their own 


1 58 


ſupply » was brought into amp on 4 es, an 
animal v very. ufeful and c commen on the De- 


301 


1 fart, and conſiſted of a very. {mall | portion of 


40 312 * 


| tobacco, dates, barle) A flour, and rancid but- 


ter ter for their camels. The butter they make 
up, in halls, and feed them with | more or leſs 


465 75 N 1 fs 15 
car 1 ve e- 
201 12 arcit y ol, 80 


tation on the ſpot Where th he encamp. Jo- 


1117 4 


day 2 given up to the [2 cerciſe of t the 


4 * 8, A a 
matc lock, at Which the are ex- 
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tremely' expert. We appropriated {c me e ſpare | 


| arms, which 1 we had purchaſed. at enice, as 


. 1011 9 IS "4 


> is reward. for the beſt markſman, and in 


three different trials the Sheick, not with the 


n A 


| 1470 75 
ap carance of Arict 3 J uftice, carried off the 


i 


Prizes, bein ng. two p: pair « of p iſtols and A gun. 


135 8 atk N 


The mark. Was a flat tone xx on end, at 


he diſtance, of one hundred and fifty. yards, 


24 2-41 3, o 


| oo much larger than A common. Pl ate. This 
they ſeldom miſſed ; and it is remarkable 
with whit rapture 3 an Arab kifſed a very 
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handſome fowling piece, merely beckuſe 10 
hit the mark with what to him was à no- 
velty, never having before uſed any thing 
but a match-lock. Courſe 8. E. by EEB 


ren flat deſart. We eroſſed the bed of a 
river, and at eleven A. M. we paſſed to our 25 
left the ruins of a ſmall ſquare fort, diſtant” 


Ula Kayder. Courſe 8. S. E. At half paſt 
three the Sheick thought proper to halt in 
a very wild ſituation, with little vegeta- 
tion near us to refreſh our camels, and to 


ing it. began to rain with great violence : for 
our ſecurity in the night, we were very atten- 5 


well ſecured eee e N 5 By | 
by E. BY * 
Sth. All ni ight' he's rain aki er 
intermiſſion; and notwithſtanding our care, 
we could not avoid being wet; however, 
ve made the beſt of our ſituation, and as the 
morning had ſome appearance of fair Wea- 
ther, about half paſt nine o' clock we: were 
La to ſet out our * were ſoon ended 


. 243 5 . 


4th. The camels being loaded, at half paſt 3 
fix this morning we ſet forward over a bar- 


about half a mile, which the Arabs called 5 


Which the Arabs had no name. This even- 


tive to have the tent pins and weather ropes 
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by repeated heavy ſhowers, ae obliged | 
us to halt. At half paſt twelve the rain was 


dow aceompanied by thunder and lightning, 


inſomuch that the camels turned from the 
ſtorm, and obſtinately refuſed to move for- 
ward. The camels never perſevere in the 
face of a ſtorm, but immediately turn their 
dacks to itz; they ate much injured from 
wet weather, which, if it is of long continu- 
ance, generally ends in the; deſtruction. of 
numbers of them. Owing to the bad wea- 
ther laſt night and this morning, one of the 
camels, was unable to proceed; it was there- 
| fore put to death, and, divided. amongſt the 
Arabs, who feaſted on it with great delight. 
Their cookery is plain, and truly ſimple. A 
hole made in the ground, which, after being 
well heated and filled with burning embers, 
ſerves to receive the raw meat, which they 
keep turning till ſufficiently roaſted: they 
| | are at little trouble in preparing for this ope- 
ration; their hares, &c. are never ſkinned, 
the fire burns the hair off the wool; and they 


are fond of their meat roaſted to à einder. 


Their naſtineſs in the eyes of Europeans is 
mueh againſt them. | They make no ſcruple 
en the flcſh- of camels which has 


4 a Eb 
been tied, to their ſaddles, and even Gtten, on 
for days together. The Arabs are the reverſe 
of cleanly: and we cannot fail to remark, that 
as Civilization induces i induſtry, induſtry, in 
"Tm manner, promotes cleanlineſs and deco- 
© The nice and delicate feelings of the 
2 mind are not developed till the age of 
barbariſm is paſt, and that the community 
begin to experience the neceſſity and comfort 
of accommodating, individually, to thoſe 
babits which pure nature does not incul- 
cate. Should we ſearch for an illuſtration 
of this fact, and where mankind is ſtill in 
its moſt uncultivated ſtate, we ſhall find it 
on the late voyage of La Perouſe. Speax- 
ing of the Indians in the country around 
Port Francois, between the 57th and 59th 
degrees of north latitude, on the north-weſt 
coaſt of America, he ſays, Their cabins 
poſſeſs a naſtineſs and ſtench, to which the 
den pf no known animal in the world can ' 
properly be compared. They never re- 
move themſelves more than two ſteps for 
the performance of any neceſſary occaſion, 
in which they ſeek neither for ſhade nor 
% privacy, as if they had not an inſtant to 
ble, and when this happens Au a 
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cording to the inſtitutes of their religion. 
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08 meal, they take their place again, from 
Fg which they never were at a greater diſtance 
than five or ſix feet. The wooden veſſels 
*in which they cook their fiſh are never 
60 waſhed; ; they ſerve them for kettle, diſh, 
% and plate. The ſame account of thoſe 
Indians is given by Captain Nixon in his 
voyage. The inſide of their dwellings 
* exhibits a complete picture of dirt and 
1 filth, indolence and lazineſs. In one cor- 
«© ner are thrown the bones and remaining 
_ fragments of victuals left at their meals; 
in another are heaps of fiſh, pieces of 
by. ſtinking fleſh, greeſe, oil,” &c. The Kam- 
ſchatchadales, the Siberians, and the Ha- 
brideans, inhabit nearly the ſame degrees 
of north latitude; and it is to be feared 
that they are but little more cleanly than 
thoſe we have deſcribed. The Arabs, al- 
though not quite ſo diſagreeable and filthy, 
are, however, extremely dirty. In their 
garments they are ſlovenly to a great de- 
gree, and they do not heſitate to eat the 
fleſh of every animal, let it be what it may, 
and whether it has died of diſeaſe or by 
accident, or whether it has been killed ac · 
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The Sheick Was under che Wi ty 7 
fading the camels with barley flour, made 
into balls, as there was very little to be 
picked up on the Deſart. Our eſcort ap- 
8 Peg ſomewhat Rae, from their being. 
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want of tents in the, caravan, was is unavoid- 
able. 55 „ . 1285 
Sith. "F he welle all laſt Akt proved 
extremely rainy. Our tent having but two 
| clothes in the top, we experienced great 
inconvenience from the wet; to remedy | 
which, as well as we could, the Mohaffas 
were brought inſide to. lie in; they proved 
very uncomfortable from being ſo ſhort; for 
my part, 1 was ſeized with a violent cramp 
in my legs, from the contraction which 
they occaſioned, but they ſerved the uſeful 
purpoſe of keeping us dry. At eight o'clock _ 
the weather was ſomething better. At nearly 
eleven the. caravan moved, and we could per- 
ceive, at a great diſtance, the Tomb of Ally, 
called by the Arabs Meſhed Ally. At one 
*S clock” were "much about abreaſt” of it, 
which was now diſtant four or five miles to 
our left! It is aſſerted, that the dome of the _ 
gitat GAN? is covered with pure oat It is 
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not for me to determine the point; che Arabs 


a FE 34 


will have it to be the caſe, and it is cer- 
tainly ſplendid | from a diftance ; but gilded 


copper would: have a ſimilar effect. This 


building is a particular protege. of the faith- 
ful, and held ſacred by all ranks and deſcrip- 
tions of people. In point of ſituation or or- 

nament, the ſucceſſor of Mahomet has little 


| beſide his canopy to boaſt of. The country 
round is ſtony and barren, with neither birds, 


nor hares, nor vegetation. We began to experi- 
ence the weather conſiderably warmer, which 
in ſome degree made amends for the broken 
ground we this day paſſed over ; added to 
which, the damp. | occaſioned by the heavy 
rains made travelling much againſt the camels. 


Near to. Meſhed Ally there appears the bed 


of a conſiderable river, though, I am told, i in 
the hot. ſeaſon. the inhabitants, who are but 


few and poor, are much diſtreſſed from the 


want of water, and are obliged to bring. it-- 
from a diſtance. ' At half paſt three the ca- 
ravans halted at Wader-a- Hami. Our Arabs 


ventured to-day to fly their hawks; unluckily 


for the poor fellows, one of them made off, 
and although he was followed a conſiderable 
diſtance, neither the lure nor imprecations 

Sg neg Cn nog - >. gale 


(i 99 * 
could prevail on him to return The Arabs 


are expert in this art, and of which they, are 3 


extremely fond. 


Ith. The Ae 5 bag in bob — 52 


W „ 


ind prevented our marching till ten minutes 
before ſeven: The country we paſſed oyer 


afforded little verdure; but we found three 


| ſmall ſtreams, occaſioned by the late rains, 
At five P. M. the caravans halted at a place 


called Anaſeyd, cloſe by a ſtream, where the 
ground was exceedingly barren, being a mix- 


ture of ſand, gravel, and ſtones, and not a 


ſhrub to be ſeen, A little diſtance in front 


we could perceive ſeven or ei igt men on the | 


plain; the Arabs faid they were people from 
the mountains not far diſtant. Within three 
miles of our rear we ſaw diſtinctly a ruined 
village, called Alataly. Our Sheick in- 


formed us, that formerly it was conſiderable, 


but that the inhabitants were obliged to leave 
it from its being the reſort of all the thieves 


in the country, and who made no ſeruple of 
taking whatever proviſions they were in want 
of; and that they continued this violence to 
ſuch a degree, that the oppreſſed. people were 


glad to look out for quieter —_ more ſecure 
nbizations,: 0 Courſe E. n 8. 
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Sth. We began our march this morning 


ata quarter before ſeven, and continued our 
route over a barren and dreary country, in- 


terſperſed with ſome buſhes of lavender and 


thyme. At ten o'clock we came in fight of 


= + ſpire, which we were informed ferved as a 
mark toa fountain of excellent water named 


 Eyn-ul- Gyan. During this day” s journey the 


Sbeick was alarmed by the appearance of a 


caravan at ſome diſtance: he diſmounted from 


his camel, and requeſted the uſe of my horſe 


and ſpy-glaſs to reconnoitre. For the firſt 


time I rode a camel, and in my opinion, with 
a proper ſaddle, it js a very eligible mode of 
travelling, and preferable to the Mohaffa. 
When the Sheick returned he informed 1 us, 


that the caravan confiſted of ſome hundred 


afſes loaded with falt. We could perceive 
ſmoke in many different directions, but at a 


great diſtance: not a hare was to be ſeen 


this day. At half paſt four o clock we ar- 
rived at a place to which bo Arabs had 1 no 
name. Courſe 8. E. e g 


th. Marched fifteen minutes paſt ax, and 


arrived at Bellmarice, by ſorne called Em- 


thehed, on the banks of the Shat- ul. Atchan, 


at five minutes s paſt four: The river is con- 


* 


„„ 8 : ſiderable, 


fiderable, bin been informed! it is d died up part , 
of the year: its courſe is marked by thorn- 


' buſhes of a tolerable ſize. Our camels diſ- 


covered evident marks of fatigue, proceeding 
from our late bad weather. To- day we had 
ſmart ſhowers attended with a high wind: to 
mend the matter, there was no food for the 
poor animals, excepting a few dry buſhes. 
We procured very few hares for ſome days, 
which obliged us to have recourſe to our 
ſtock. Courſe E. S. E. 8 

10th. At twenty minutes before ſeven. we 
moved towards the plains of Semawat, or Sa- 


mawa, and at twenty minutes paſt four we 


encamped with the town of the ſame name, 
bearing N. N. W. diſtant about five miles. 
It appears pretty large and ſurrounded with 
walls, flanked by towers in the Eaſtern ſtyle 
of fortification, The Sheick told us it con- 
tained three hundred houſes. As 'we ap- 
proached the Euphrates, the country diſ- 
played more vegetation; the buſhes appeared 
ſtrong and healthy, but 8 tel: coke: __ 6 15 
damp. Courſe E. by N. e 

11th. We reſumed our march at a -quar- | 

ter after ſix; and at a quarter paſt twelve 
halted at Omalhunta, on account of our ca- 
| mels, 
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vhs the animals being much jaded.” We 
learnt from five Dervizes whom we fell i in 
with, that they had left Buſſora five days be- 


fore. Theſe people travel without danger 
over all the Deſart from village to village, and 


are ſupported by the liberality of the Arabs: 


they are known at a diſtance by means of 
their little horns, which they blow when they 


approach travellers: our people were won- 
derfully attentive to them, and beſtowed 
their dates with a plentiful hand. At this 


place there is fine graſs for the camels, the 


country abounding with many high buſhes 
of different kinds: we were now diſtant 


from the river Euphrates only about two 


miles: its banks diſcovered trees, and afforded 


a pleaſant fight when compared to our late 
proſpects. At nine o'clock this morning 
we paſſed a ruined mud fort on our left, called 


Jeriah, and were joined by a man from Se- 
mawa. | He arr ived with {carce any clothes, 


from an apprehenſion, as we underſtood, of 
meeting Arabs of a different tribe, and who 
never fail to plunder - thoſe not belonging to 


their own. He was happy to take the pro- 


tection of our caravan, and our friendly 
Seu ſupplied- him. with. proviſions, To- 
' days .- 


day's march we found: water in abuitidan 2 ; 
| having paſſed mary large ſtanding pools: 


proved exceedingly good. 4 During — | 1 
we lay here, a lion made its appearance in Foe | 
camp, to the great annoyance of the camels -_ | 


The camels are not picketed, but are made to 
lie down in a circular form wichs one leg tied: 
| theſe animals were fo alarmed, that they roſe 
almoſt inſtantaneouſly, and drew up in regu- 
lar Iine to oppoſe the invader. After a fer 
ſhots were difcharged by the ſentries, the lion 
thought proper to retire. I was awakened s 
from a ſound ſleep by the noiſe made by the 
camels, and'I imagined that a body of ea. 
valry had entered our encampment. I ran 
out, and was happy to find it was not the 
caſe. The Arabs are vigilant ſentinels, and 
always 0 r e Ae 15 
: E. 8. E :; 2 e : l. 15 
22th; eds Oils our cel! 1 5 
moved at half paſt ſix; at ten o'clock we 
paſſed to our left the village of Tahir, ſitu- 
ated on the bank of the river; at two, a 
mall tomb, Eben Ally, was ſeen to our right.. 
To-day's march lay over vaſt plains, chiefly ſalt 
ground; the line of the river was beautifully 
marked by the. trees along its banks: the 
os e 
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ke of many ſires at night beſpoke "OR i 
bitants. The plenty of ſtanding water ren- 
dered our ſkins of very little uſe to us. En- 
camped at twenty minutes to five at Shicarah : 
our courſe E. by 8., E. S. E. and E. accord- 
ing to the courſe of the „ 
13th. Marched this morning at twerty- 
five minutes to ſeven, much gratified with 
the idea of being near the dwellings of man. 
On our firſt outſet this -morning. we diſco- 
vered many marks of ſmall: encampments 


and cattle, and at eight the firſt horde of tra- 


velling Arabs preſented themſelves to our 
view: they appeared to the number of re 
hundred, and were drawn up in ſmall bodies 
behind the banks which had been thrown up, 
with their colours in their front: we could 
alſo perceive others marching in regular or- 


der: their arms conſiſted of ſpears of about 


ſix feet in length: ſome few had ſcymeters. 
On our nearer approach, their horſemen, to 
the number of twelve or fifteen, advanced to 
reconnoitre, and after ſome delay one of 
them rode towards us flouriſhing his ſpear: 
he halted at the diſtance of one hundred 
yards. The fighting men of our caravan were 
at this time regularly formed, headed by the 
| | | \*  Sheick, 


I 255 * | 
Sheick, with their matches li phted, and every 8 
way ready for action. The baggage was in 
the rear and protected by the armed ſervants, © Tn 
the caravan. In this order we moved on, „Mr. s 
Blackader and my ſelf, on the firſt informa- 


tion, having deſcended from our mohaffas, and 7 


mounted our horſes. The Sheick ſeemed by no 
means anxious toavoid them. One of the hy horſe- 
men 8 out in the language of the coun- 
try, which diſcovered them to be a tribe of 
buen Arabs, under the Montefeic Sheick. 
We were ſoon jc oined by. the reſt of the horſe- 


men, . who, accompanied, us more than, two ʃd 


miles. We were offered by.. thoſe g rous 
people, ſheep, butter and milk; ; Put the 
Sheick told us our march Would be long, and 


chat we ſhould arrive at a village in the exen- 


ing, the moſt plentiful on the banks of the 
Euphrates: We therefore took leave, but not 
without. ſurveying, them with an attentive , 
eye. The horſemen were in appearance well . 
clothed, | mounted, and armed. with ſedate 
and ſenſible countenances. The foot were 
clothed with little elſe beſides a wrapper round 
the middle, and but few had turbans: their 
arms were the ruſty lances before deſcribed. 
Their tents, hich. appeared to helong only 
DIY tw 


E 
Wy 


to the grandes, vers black APY low, Feit re- 
markably well pitched : they were made of a 
mixture of wool and camel's hair, ſufficienthy 
thick to be cool and to refiſt the rain. In 
the neighbourhood! of this encampment it 
appeared — chat A conſiderable. track 
had been cultivated ear, 
duced grain 
vey che water + em feld to field their flocks, 
which conſiſted of cattle, ſhcep,' gbats, a few 
| hotſes and camels, found there excellent paſ- 
ture; and I ſuppoſe'amounted. to ſore” thou. 
ſands. We continued oe imtmetiſe plains 
of paſture gr round, but without a fing le buſh 
or any thing that could be uſed as Reeavdod 
meeting many ſmaller bodies o our march, 
who took no notice of us. The ffrſt· menti· 
oned party was tlie advanced guard of the 
Montefeic Sheick, whoſe encampment was 
diſcovered at five o clock on the banks of the 
Euphrates in thirty-five minutes afterwards . 
we arrived at the village of Shoogal-Shugh, 
| Where we pitched our tents at half a miles 
diſtance from the Arab encampment, It was 
neceſſary for our Sheick to pay his reſpects 
to Sheick Ahmud, who is chief of the 
| Buſfora Arabs, before he Proceded further, 
In 
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In merchant caravans he receives as a tribute 
a ſtipulated ſum from each camel carrying 

merchandize: he accordingly attended him 
after dark, and was deſired to return in the 
morning, when a perſon would be ſent to 
take an account of the trade in the caravan · 


Our Sheick repreſented that we were travel- 
lers, and not merchants, and as ſoldiers we : 


had nothing but our arms. The Montefeic 
inſiſted that ſo numerous a caravan as ours 
muſt have brought ſomething in the way of 
trade. On Sheick Abdulla's return, he in- 


formed us of the converſation, and requeſted 


that we ſhould be firm in the refuſal of pre- 
ſents of any kind. The Sheick, he told us, 
would ſoon be convinced of the truth of 
what he told him, but that his principal ſer- 
vants were extremely rapacious, and would, 

no doubt, be troubleſome. It was exactly 
ſo; for at ten o'clock: next day our trunks 
| were ſearched, and nothing in the form of 
merchandize being found, the officer and his 
party requeſteda preſent before they took leave. 
Our Sheick, by ſigns and nods, requeſted us 


to refuſe: after ſome time ſpent in convincing ' 


them we had nothing worthy their acceptance, 
they departed. Our Arabs endeavoured to 
Vor. 1 8 impreſs 
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impreſs us with an idea of the power and 
reſpectability of the Great Sheick, WhO was 
attended, as they ſaid, by 20,000 men. His 
encampment extended: very irregularly along 
the bank of the river: it was tolerably ex- 
tenſive, but had little depth: my calculation 
of the number reduced them to about 3000 
however, I did not think proper to diſpute 
the point. The courſe of the river during 
this day's march was nearly E. by S. and that 
of our caravan E. S. E. Laſt night the wea- 
ther was exceedingly cold, and in the morn- 
ing. froſt was perceivable on the ground: 
have already remarked, that the climate for 
ſome time has been conſiderably milder. 
14th. It was not till twelve o'clock to-day 
that we had permiſſion to decamp. Our Sheick 
made the neceſſary preſent to his Chief, con- 
ſiting of a hawk, two pieces of broad-cloth, 
and twenty pair of Turkiſh boots, of which 
all the Arabs are very fond. He politely ſent 
to us, wiſhing us a pleaſant j journey, and re- 
queſting we would ſpare him ſome European 
gunpowder : with this demand we complied 
with great cheerfulneſs, and in half an hour, 
eyery thing being adjuſted, we moved off, 
Keeping. nearly the courſe of the river; the 
banks 


{ 239 1 
banks. of which, to the diſtance of une 


miles inland; are covered with high reeds, and 


interſected with water-courſes :, theſe places 
abound. with remarkably large wild hogs; 
whoſe fleſh has a moſt agreeable flavour: the 
country is very flat, but affording excellent 
paſturage: the villages appear to be ſitu- 
ated immediately on the banks of the river, 


while the more diſtant country abounds with 


hordes of Arabs with immenſe flocks ; in 
particular, to-day we met one horde, who 
turned their ſole attention to the rearing of 
camels: to the beſt of my judgment they 


poſſeſſed above 2000 of theſe uſeful ani- 
mals, which are emphatically called, in the 


language of the Arabs, the Ship of the Deſart; 
and ſhortly after we ſaw a great number of 


aſſes. The breed of horſes appears to be much 


confined ; every horde having only a few colts 
and brood mares : the horſes are ſold at the age 
of three years, when they are eſteemed fit for 
backing; but no conſideration will make an 
Arab part with a mare: the breed is univer- 
fally known and every where highly eſteemed. 
We encamped at five o'clock near the river, 
at a place called Dachaully : from this I 
wrote to Mr, Maneſty, the Engliſh Ren 
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at Buſſora, acquainting him of our approach. 
It is here to be remarked, that the people on 
the river bear an exceedingly bad character, 
being reputed treacherous, and thieves to a 
great degree: our Sheick therefore avoided 


the Euphrates at night, e above two 
or three miles. 


15th. Marched this morning at twenty- 
ſix minutes before ſeven, and as our courſe 
lay ſomewhat from the river, and not in the 
way of good water, it was found neceſſary 
to depart nearly a quarter of a mile from the 

direct road to take water for two days from 
a ſmall water-courſe in the neighbourhood of 
a pretty large horde, whoſe tents were pitched 

by the ſtream. We traverſed this day E. S. | 
E. over fine plains, abounding with many of 
the wandering tribes and abundance of ſheep, 
cattle, camels and goats: at twenty-five mi- 


nutes to four P. M. Our Caravan halted at Le- 
gatta. 


16th. At half paſt "i our caravan di- 
rected their courſe E. by S. for ſome hours 
over a fine country ; tor latterly we traverſed 
an exceeding barren and deſart plain, with 
ſcarce the appearance of vegetation. Our 
journey to-day being very long, ſeveral of 
our 
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our camels gave up with st aid amongſt 
the reſt, that which carried my Mohaffa: 
this obliged an exchange to take place, but 
without much loſs of time. At half paſt 

ſeven o*clock we came to our ground at 
Quebda, much fatigued by ſo long a march: 

It being quite dark, we were put to a good 
deal of inconvenience and trouble in pitching 
the tents, and getting our equipage in tole- 
rable order ; but we mada ſhift to regale our- 

ſelves with ſtewed hare, and the laſt bottle 
of wine in our poſſeſſion. Before coming 
to this village, my camel-keeper's brother, 
who had been in a conſumptive ſtate ever 
ſince we left Aleppo, died. We wondered 
much at the abſence of the brother, who 
_ uſed to be alert, and neceſſary to us on our 
arrival at the ground ; the poor fellow was 
buſied in paying the laſt duty to a friend, 
for they always appeared on the moſt cordial 
terms. We underſtood little ceremony was 
uſed; a hole was dug in the ground, into 
which he was put without a requiem. This 
was the firſt perſon we had loſt out of the 
caravan. Quebda is a deſerted village, and 
now in ruins, with a building that car- 
ries the appearance of a fort, though I rather 
T2 imagine 


( . you -} 


imagine it was formerly a large moſque, 
Colonel Capper mentions there being water 
in the neighbourhood, but I judge it to be 
very bad, fince our Sheick took the trouble 
of bringing it from two days back to this 
place. Our party went to ſleep with com- 
fort from our near approach to Zebeer and 
Buſſora, and with the idea that our wander- 
ings were nearly at an end. 
17th. From the fatigue of hd 8 
WN our Sheick did not move from Queb- 
da, notwithſtanding our impatience, until 
twenty minutes before ſeven. Our march to 
Zebeer, where we arrived at half paſt nine 
A. M. was indeed over the Deſart, and the 
Deſart reaches to the very walls of Zebeer. 
The gates of this place are ſo low and nar- 
row, as not to admit the camels with bur- 
dens or Mohaffas ; ; we were conſequently 
obliged to diſmount. Our baggage was 
taken off, and we repaired with a conductor 
to the houſe of a conſiderable perſon, whilſt 
our Sheick remained to giye directions about 
the baggage and caravan. Inwalking through 
the village, the people ſhewed a degree of 
curioſity, but mixed with reſpect and civi- 
lity, Our courſe . was directly eaſt. 
| I could 
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Teould not help remarking the extreme 


ſenſibility of the people of this village. 
When our caravan approached within the diſ- 


| tance of three miles, the colours of the tribe 
were diſplayed, and the Arabs began to diſ- 
charge their match-locks ; almoſt the whole 


men and children of Zebeer came running 
with the moſt evident and expreſſive marks 


of ſatisfaction, to welcome the arrival of 


their relations and their friends. Never did 


I behold more real and unaffected joy than 
in this inſtance. To a ſpectator, who had 
imbibed the common prejudices againſt the 


wild Arabs, as they are generally termed, 
and we find many weak enough to do fo, 


NY muſt have proved a fight of equal pleaſure 
and ſurpriſe, to behold, after the abſence of 
only a few months, the moſt affectionate and 


endearing embraces mutually exchanged, ac- 


companied by the moſt unfeigned demon- 


ſtrations of tranſport and delight. From the 


Sheick to the camel-driver all diſplayed the 
finery of Aleppo. They. were clothed in 


their holiday ſuits, the purchaſe of their 
earnings; nor were they forgetful of Ze- 


beer, each brought ſome trifle for his friend 


or miſtreſs. On our arrival in the village 
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we were accommodated with a. large hall, 
next to the women's apartment. Coffee and 
pipes were ſerved, and a breakfaſt of eggs 
and barley bread laid on a mat before us. I 
again wrote to Mr. Maneſty for a convey- 
ance for our baggage, as the caravan camels 

could proceed no further than Zebeer. On 
account of Mrs. Taylor, I requeſted the Re- 
ſident to do his endeavours to accommodate 
her in the moſt convenient manner which he 
could. After waiting with ſome impatience 
till one o'clock, I determined to mount a 
horſe, and proceed on to Buſſora. Having 
procured a horſeman as a guide, I accord- 
ingly ſet out. at a little paſt one o'clock, On 
the welt fide of Buſſora the country carries 
ſome appearance of cultivation for about 
three miles, but not a tree or buſh was to be 
ſeen. About four miles from Zebeer I met 
a ſervant on horſeback with a meſlage, to 
acquaint me, that the country round having 
been recently under water, no carriage could 
poſſibly ſtir out of Buſſora, and that there- 
fore only horſes could be ſent. They were 
by this time in ſight, accompanied by a very 
polite letter from Mr. Maneſty, congratu- 
lating us on our arrival, and requeſting our 
remaining 
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remaining with him at the factory during 
our ſtay. This he mentioned would not be 
long, as the honourable Company's cruizer, 
Intrepid, Captain jervis, had been waiting 
diſpatches from England for ſome time paſt. 
For three miles round Buſſora the road was 


extremely miry and deep. At a diſtance it 
appeared like a continued lake, and ſeemed 


entirely to inſulate the city of Buſſora, and 
its ſurrounding date trees. I was rejoiced at 
the ſight of the Engliſh flag flying on the 
factory-houſe, whither I directed my courſe, 
and where arrived at half paſt three, and 


was received by Mr. Maneſty, who had juſt. 


ſat down to dinner. The appearance. of a 


good repaſt was by no means unpleaſant to a 


perſon who had not enjoyed many of the 
luxuries of life ſince leaving Europe; there 1 


experienced them in great variety; and to 


the politeneſs and hoſpitality of Mr. Ma- 


neſty we were much indebted. We experi- 


enced the utmoſt attention from that gentle- 
man, whoſe character and conduct as Britiſh 


Reſident has gained univerſal eſteem awoneh 


the inhabitants of Buſſora. 


Mrs. Taylor and Mr. Blackader did N 
arrive till two hours after. After having re- 


freſhed 
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freſhed ourſelves with a night's repoſe, we 
were amuſed in viſiting the city, and the 
gardens on the banks of the Shat-ul-Arab, 
the name given to the river after the junc- 
tion of the Euphrates and T ygris: at A 
about forty miles above Buſſora. 

The city of Buſſora, called by the Anda 
Al- ſura from Be-al-Sura, - ſignifying the 
ſtoney ſoil on which it is built, has but little 
antiquity to boaſt... Conſtructed for the pur- 
poſes of trade, and never having been the ſeat 
of ſovereign power, it is not adorned with 
thoſe ſtructures which decorate the cities of 
the Eaſt. The Caliph Omar, in the fifteenth 
year of the Hegeira, wiſhing to 'combine the 
commerce'of India, Perſia, and Arabia, laid 
the foundation of this place near to the con- 
fluence of the Euphrates and Tygris. The 
Shat-ul-Arab empties itſelf at the diſtance of 
eighty miles into the Perſian Gulf, and com- 
mands the navigation of the ſurrounding 
countries, with the coaſt of India, and the 
caravans of Perſia and Arabia. Hither 
merchants from all nations reſorted for the 
ſake of traffic—Greeks, Tews, Armenians, 
Banyans, and Moors. The ſite of Buſſora 
is low, and from thits circumſtance is much 
ſubject 


0 

ſubject to inundation when the river ovet- 
flows its banks, or that they are cut down by 
the malignity of the Arabs, from revenge 
or other cauſes. © To this the fallow looks of 
the inhabitants ĩs attributed, proceeding from 
the noxious exhalations from the ſurrounding g 
marſhes. . During the exceſſive heats, while 
the'ground is ſtill covered with water, the 
Europeans, who refide here, are particularly 


afflicted, and the ravages made by death has 


ſometimes extended nearly to the total anni- 
hilation of all deſcriptions. The population 
is eſtimated at ro more thin 8050 ſouls, al- 
though from the circumference: of the walls, 
it muſt have, at certain periods, exceeded ten 
times that number. We are told that in the 


year 1691 the city was nearly depopulatel | 
by the plague, no leſs than 80,000 having 


died of it. The capitation-tax, paid by the 


Chriſtian inhabitants in Bagdad and Buſſora, 


produces no more than 5oo purſes. The 


Arabs, the Perſians, and the Turks, have al- 


ternately 'been maſters of Buſſora, which is 


another reaſon for its preſent reduced ſtate. 


The wall which defends the city is flanked by 
round towers, and is of little or no ſtrength. 
The Muſſoleem who commands here is ſub- 

ordinate 
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| ordinate t to the Pacha of Bagdad: beſides a 
few Turkiſh horſemen to protect his perſon 
the military force is very ttifling. Archi- 
tecture has been little conſidered in Buſſora, 
for the houſes are low, built of white bricks 
that have not been burnt, being only expoſed 
to the ſun to dry and harden; the clay of which 
they are made is remarkably fine and well 
dcleaned, and mixed with white ſand, chop- 
ped ftraw, and horſe-dung ; after which it is 
beaten with mallets into moulds made for 
the purpoſe. Wood is not at all to be pro- 
| cured, and the only ſubſtitute they have is 
the date tree, the wood of which is ſoft and 
ſpongy, and conſequently of neither durabi- 
lity nor ſtrength. The gardens of Buſſora 


form its chief delight, and the fruit is exqui- 


ſite. Roſe water of the firſt quality is diſ- 
tilled here, which is exported in great abun- 

dance to India and Aleppo. Peaches, dates, 
apples, pears, and grapes, are in profuſion ; 
and notwithſtanding the badneſs of the cli- 
mate, it is a land flowing with milk and 
honey. This may appear extraordinary, 
when we mention that the Deſart almoſt ap- 
proaches to the very walls; but the gardens 
Within and thoſe immediately without the 
py gates 
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gates ſupply abundantly in culinary articles 
the wants of the inhabitants. The river 


affords fiſh of excellent flavour ; the Deſart, 


veniſon and game; the neighbourhood of 
Buſſora, wild hogs, partridges, and ſnipes: 
water fowl are every where to be found: kids 


are reared, and ſheep fattened in perfection, 


and domeſtic fowls are in great plenty. To 
theſe luxuries we may mention the wines of 
Perſia and Schiraz, ſo ſublimely celebrated 
by the poet Hafez, and we find even thoſe 


of the plains of Burgundy brought by camels 
from the ſhores of the Mediterranean; but 
this delicacy belongs only to the ſumptuous 


and hoſpitable roof of the Engliſh factory. 
The trade of Buſſora, in the time of the Ca- 


liphs, was of very conſiderable importance, | 


as being the grand depot for the commodities 
of India brought by the Perſian Gulf. From 
this place it was tranſported c on camels to the 
northern provinces of Perſia, to Arabia; and 


the Mediterranean Sea. The barbarity and 


ignorance, of the Turks, and the diſcovery of 


the paſſage by the Cape of Good Hope, has 
tended exceedingly to diminiſh that part of 


commerce which related more immediately 
to the ſtate of Europe, and the other part 
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is ſeverely W by heavy reftritions. 
What now remains is chiefly i in the hands of 
the Armenians, but it is of little or no value. 
Pearl from Bahrein and other parts in the 
Gulf of Perſia are made uſe of as a remit- 
tance to Europe. A ſmall quantity of Surat 
piece goods and Bengal muſlins are diſpoſed 


of for the uſe of the Turks and Arabs, with 


ſome Engliſh broad - cloth and thin woollens. 


The expences attending the factory eſta- 
bliſhed here by the Eaſt-India Company 


muſt overbalance the profits of the trade; 
but it is neceſſary to be ſuſtained, in order to 
expedite intelligence by land, and at the ſame 
time to keep open the eee by the 
Deſarts. The ſervants employed are, a Chief, 


a Refident, an Aſſiſtant, and Surgeon, with a 


ſmall guard of thirty ſepoys, commanded by 
a black officer of the rank of Lieutenant. 


The marine force is commanded by an offi- 


cer, who is denominated Captain Pacha, or 


High Admiral, and is immediately under 


"Bag control of the Pacha of Bagdad. It 


conſiſts of five principal veſſels, beſides thoſe 
kept for the protection of the rivers. The 


largeſt mount fifty guns; but in every reſpect 
they are miſerable in the e extreme. | 


The 


and continues to make great ravages, It is 


this terrible- malady diminiſhes as you ap- | 
proach the Eaſt, and that where the olive 7 | 


out the convenience of others of a better con- 


* 
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The plague, as I have obſerved, has made, 


ſuppoſed to viſit this ſpot every nineteen 
years, It is remarked, that the frequency of 


tree flouriſhes it is only to be found. In 
India we ſcarcely know it, but the cities of 
Cairo and Conſtantinople have ever been its 
victims, 

In Buſſora there are few fingularitics to re- 
mark. The boats on the river, in which the 
inhabitants paſs and repaſs from one ſhore to 
the other, are particularly conſtructed; they 
are round baſkets made of ſtrong reeds, and 
covered with thick leather: with a ſhort 


paddle they are twirled about againſt a ſtrong 
current, and haveall the ſafety, though with- 


ſtruction. The conſtruction of theſe ſingular 
boats is derived from very remote antiquity, 
indeed as'far back as the kingdom of Baby- 
lon. We are informed, that they were in- 
„ vented by the Armenians to navigate te 
«© river Tygris, and whoſe country lies to the =. 
* northward of the principal places on that = 
river. They made them with poles of 


„ willow, 
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willow, which they bent, and covered 
* with ſkins : the bare ſide of the ſkins they 


put outwards, and they made them fo tight 
that they reſembled boards. The boats 


had neither prow nor ſtern, but were of a 


round form like a buckler. They put 
e ſtraw on their bottom. Two men, each 
© with an oar, rowed them down the river, 


laden with different wares, but chiefly 
„with palm wine. Of theſe boats ſome 
were very large, and ſome very ſinall. The 


largeſt carried the weight of 500 talents. 
„There was room for an aſs in one of their 
«© ſmall boats: they put many into a large 


one. When they had unloaded after their 


« arrival at Babylonia, they ſold the poles of 
their boats, and the ſtraw, and loading 
10 «* their aſſes with the {kins, returned to Ar- 
10 menia, for they could not ſail up the 
« river, its current was fo rapid. For this 
« reaſon, they made their boats of ſkin in- 
© ſtead of wood; and on their return to Ar- 
* menia with their aſſes, they applied their 
« {ſkins to their former uſe.” In conſtruct- 


ing their arches, in houſe building, from the 
want of timber, they are obliged to form the 


ſegment of a circle on the ground with 
bricks 
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5 bricks and. Arong cement, It is whose 
on; the; Vill in two parts, and afterwards. 


conectell by the central brick. This they 
85 find» ſuffieienitly Qrong to bear an arch 0 ; 
conſiderable. weighs wm! ond rho ls. oa 


While I remained. at Buſſora I had leifure 


cockpit to condenſe hat 1 had, obſerved 3 


relative to thei.character, temper, manners, 


and cuſtoms of the Arabs; and although this. 
ſubject has been ably treated by different 
travellers, ho, during a pa reſidence in 


their country{than my o are better quali- 


fied to do it, juſtiee, ſtill I. do not heſitate. to 


fate my ſentiments with fairneſs and can- 


| dour. With the impreſſion yet warm on my 
mind, and with ſentiments, I truſt, too liberal 
to harbour prejudice or entertain ſpleen, I. 
preſume to offer what I collected during my 


SO A £4 


ſtay; amongſt. that fingular people. as the rer 


ſult of perſonal experience and obſervation, . 


The Arabs are unix rally allowed, in their 
$, to, poſſeſs the. ſocial;wirtues, in | 
an eminent degree, and particularly; of fide - 
ranger ſeeks 


lity to their promiſe, When 2. {þx; 
their, protection, or is eie N anke of 
their humble fare. en Las nifty 4% . 8. 

Vor- I. 1 ä 5 "Climate, 
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5 Climate, foil, and ſituation; haveovidently; 
from the earlieſt ages; influenced the paſſions 


of human nature; and greatly aſſiſtell to form 
characteriſtic of each diſtinct nation. 


the 0 
Theſe circumſtances have had their due ef- 
fect in regard to the Arabs, and they acoord- 
ingly may be generally defined under four 


claſſes, correſponding te the different circuin. 


finden under which they alte 2010 li we 
iſt. The Deſert Arabs; 0597 nd 


d adh. The Arabs ee the FUR 
5 a rivers, of the peaſafit Arabs;! 7% fig 


34dly. The inhabitants of cities. ob 9 1,51 
"NOT. The predatory Arabs : oP | 
The Deſart Arabs are of two kinds, and 
are diſtinguiſhed by the ende wer pol 


ſeſs. „ (6915319 219 er SHOOK C: 


The Deſart, e hAting tribes, ill ws . 
tek to the deſcription f the ancient patri- 


archs, continually moving with their' wives 
and families from one place to another v here 


water is” procurable, and where/[the! earth 
affords ſubliſtence to their floeks and herds ; 


for their natural love of liberty induces them 


to prefer the Deſart, where they ewe An 
to en plains 1 fixed habitations. 
| 4 F405 7 1 
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i the neighbourhood of great cities, or : 
where the ſoil is.generous and abundant, like 
the plains of Syria, the Arabs are quiet and 


inoffenſive, and diſpoſe of their milk and 


butter, with a proportion of their ſheep anti ; 
cattle, to the inhabitants of the towns. This $a 


claſs being of ſervice to the pe e 


encouraged and protected. TV: BY. > 
In the Deſart, between Aleppo 138. Bat. 

fora, where the earth is more ſterile and un- | 

friendly, the means of procuring ſubſiſtencs | 
becomes difficult and precarious 3 a circum- 


ſtanee which incites a ſpirit of activity and 


enterpriſe. The Arab, in this ſituation, diſ. 


"covers more of his true character; but the 


ſpirit of commerce has conſiderably. contri- 
buted to ſoften his natural 11 and tem- ; 


3; 9 „ ; [ 
[Poinerly Bis W for a ſtiſ Ms 
ſum, became the protector of the eben 


and the faith of an Arab was the pledge of 
his ſecurity. As mercantile intercourſe be- 


came more frequent, and a ſpirit of rivalſhip 


and competition was rouſed in the different 

tribe to become the guards of the caravans, DD” 

contention became general, and often ended | 
„ . 
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an doubtful conflicts, and ſometimes; in ithe 
ruin of the trader. 


18 FF 
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Theſe diſturbances em n now. TAY 1 Gab. 


| ſided: a more regular plan of conducting 


the caravan has taken place; and the de- | 
[lining Power. of the Turks, is not able to 


5 Re rene the Deſart Arabs from participating 7 
in the advantages to which their natural rights 


originally entitled them. e 
An Arabian agent is maintained at ; Aleppo, 


= whom application is made for paſſes 


through the Deſart, in the event of the ca- 
ravan falling in with any of the principal 
tribes. | This, for a certain ſum of money, 
according to the number of camels, i is rea- 
the different Sheicks, who pay the ſtricteſt 
attention to the paſſport of their agent. 

The Arabs principally. employed in this 


dily granted, and afterwards divided amongſt 


Fommerge are theſe af LeeNerl; a walked town, | 


1090 habit ee "ha Not e 


faithfully attached to the intereſts. of their 
employers; Theſe people are ſubjects of the 
Montefeic ' Sheick, who preſides over the 
neighbourhood of Buſſora, and participates 


7 


in 
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1 8 duties om all merchandiſe poſing . 


5 through his diſtricts. b e 4 


% Sw; 


The wandering Arabs Engin their! intereſt 55 
o promote this communication: they breed 
the camels for the uſes of trade, and find it 
a e 0 0 the inhabitants © of 255 

. | Althouph 7 5 I 55 550 We 
of. regularity and good order, it does not at 
all times inſurs the "SRI: of; the De 
fart. 1 

Botta. when not linked Wieder by *s 

0 bande of a well- regulated government, and 

cemented by mutual intereſt, muſt ever be 

able to diſſentions and diſcord ; even differ- 
ent tribes meeting at the wells of the Deſart, 
ftom the ſcarcity of water, involve diſputes 
which ſometimes terminate in blood: for this 
reaſon, the hordes carefully avoid any rencon- 
tre of the kind, eſpecially ſhould water be pro- 
curable within a reaſonable diſtance, / The ir- 
ruptions and uncertain wanderings of the 
more diſtant tribes, Who. are not included in 
any ſhare of the emoluments attending the 
protection of caravans, have occaſionally 
abs . hired Wann to. defend. the pro- 


> J. e 1 
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perty of their friends, which they, % wich 
* equal bravery and fidelity. 

The Deſarts on the erden of 1 of 
Arabia Petrea, and of Africa, are the moſt 
| barren and deſolated. The Arabs of theſe | 

_ dreary plains entirely ſubſiſt by rearing ca- 
mels for the purpoſes of conveying mer- 
chandiſe in various directions. Their diſ- 
poſition i is leſs tempered with ſenſibility, and, 
like their country, leſs capable of culture 
than their brethren who inhabit a better ſoil': 
_ they frequently occaſion more dreadful diſ- 
. aſfters than ſufficient to overbalance their 
7 utility. Theſe men, who at one time diſpoſe : 
of their camels to he: merchant or traveller, 
and defend his perſon and property at the ex- 
pence of their lives, at another, when not 
employed, become both his plunderer and his 

murderer. 

© Secondly. The character and diſpvition 

of the inhabitants of the banks of great rivers, | 
ſuch as the Euphrates, and Tygris, are eafily - 
and ſhortly defined; deceitful and eruel, they 
watch every opportunity to plunder and op- 
preſs, and it is only ſuperior power that can 
keep a people in awe, who, not having the 
ſpirit to ck openly, endeavour by ſecret 
| and 


e 


and StrfdinſtouTy to accompliſh 
poſes. They appeat a difindrricn:frojmi, the 
wandering. tribes; and it would ſeem, that - 
4p having fixed habitations, and being more im- 
mediately under the oppreſſion and tyranny of 
the Turks, they have imbibed their bad qua- 
lities, and the vices of great cities unknown 
in the Deſart. Thoſe people unite the cul- 
 tivation of the earth to the care of the 
date- tree, and the propagation of ſheep: their 
principal grain is barley, and the banks of 
the Euphrates preſent à chain of villages 
ſurrounded by groves of palms; but where 
| the: cultivation, extends little above A Sha 
besen meets the barren Deſart. 
Thirdly. The inhabitants 103 cities are 
rd. ſuperſtitious, bigotted, and unfriend- 
I to ſtrangers. This reflection ſerves to 
ceorroborate the truth of a philoſophical hy- 
potheſis, . as fixed ſocieties increaſe in num- 
ien hey ene in wickedneſs and 
46 vice . Wo. iin 
That ede of 1 1 this 3 
fects of: commerce have added materially to 
the een and Knowledge of nem na- 
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5 (80) 1 
ture, is equally juſt; At Buſſora, Mocha; 
Juddah, and Muſcat,” where trade is encou- 

raged and protected, the liberal and enlight- 
ened ſpirit of the inhabitants is evidently 
marked; | whilſt: the people of Mecca and 
Medina, Cairo, Damaſcus, Antioch, and 
Bagdad, are averſe to all nations not of their 
own perſuaſion, and regard unbelievers as 
pl: ws & the e Ty: W ta on che 5 
earth. | 


F 1 The predatory Ang ate eds 
| banditti, the robbers, or the refuſe and out- 
caſt of all the tribes ; their numbers ale 
luckily - very circumſeribed, and occaſion 
little apprehenſion and as little danger. by 
The Deſart Arabs are good huſbands, ood 
| Lade and, within the circle of their tribe, 
(if the expreſſion may be allowed) excellent 
citizens; naturally brave, fond of liberty, 
and particularly faithful to their promiſe. 
Detached from their particular ſociety, they 
are avaricious, and, if aggrieved, vindictive. 
Addicted to thieving, they behold the pro- 
perty of every ſtranger as their own, and if 
not ſurrendered at diſcretion, they eſteein 
themſelves entitled to uſe compulſory mea- 
ſures to obtain the object they deſire, Blood 


1 
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is with them he: price of blood; aud che 
death of any of the tribe is amply and feidtly 
avenged. Intheſe caſesthey are eruel; but not 
Ip, unleſs oppoſition _ been either thei cauſe 
ol death or wounds. An Arab, afterhaving 
plundered; will Proves the ſufferer, : and; even 
accompany him to the end of his journey, or 
at leaſt to a place of ſafety and reſt: they are 
generous and faithful W040 vat inißlaca- 
= ble and unforgiving enemies. 
1 he Atabs have the p particu 87 ede : 
iſtic of freedom * ariſing from the ſerility' of 5 
their ſoil and their roving difpoſition, rather 
| than from any cauſe or exertion. of their 
own. The plains of Aſia: are famous from 
remote antiquity for being the ſeat of deſpo- 
tiſm and ſlavery, and, excepting in this par- 
elcular inſtance, it has been the ptedominant 
feature of the inhabitants of extenſive plains. 
Mountainous ſituations, or couiitries ſeparated 1 
by great "rivets" and interſections of the fea, 
And tlie inhabitants of iſlands, have ever 
aſſerted their independence, while others, in 


different local ' ſituations,” hade tamehy Tube 


mitted to the'yoke,” Weihave only to regard 


28 3 S406 03 49.89 70. 111 lch go 
728 I 102% Ve! Veoey, wah r.hen. 1 % Jutltil 
fly | dus 


cu own a ah bee the truth o 
this aſſertion, and to inſtance almoſt every 
European nation who has thrown off the 
ſhackles of arbitrary. power, and we ſhall 


11. 2 


find that kingdoms anſwering te that de- 
ſcription firſt caught the flame gf. liberty, 


and taught adjoining ſtates the bleſſings of 
freedom and independence. Should we, turn 


to Aſia for any ſymptoms of liberty. among 
nations living in ſettled ſociety, we ſhall diſ- 
cover it only in the boſom of mountains 


yhich form ſtrong barriers betwixt the inha - 
| bitants and. the tyrants. of the. Plain, « or Where 


they, are ſhut up by impervious jungle or 


thick foreſts; It is amuſing to obſerve, how 


ſimilarity of local ſituation produces : a,ſimi- 
larity of cuſtoms and manners. It is re- 


marked by Perouſe, that the. Indians of 


Chili are no longer thoſe Americans, who 


Were, dae with terror by European wea- 


The increaſe of horſes which ; are now 


oy Aifperſed through the interior of the immenſe | 
Deſarts of America, and that of oxen and 
\ ſheep, | which has 0 aer; Seat, f Have 


2 w © 4% + 


phos ug in every e to thoſe hat 
inhabit the Drlacts: of e "Conſtantly 


on | 


TY 


on anner * conſider an excurſion. of 
two hundred leagues as a very ſhort j 


and herds, feed upon theit fleſn and milk, 
and ſometimes cover themſelves with their 

Kingg of mg nher couraſles, 
pears that the in- 
e of. mee animals has had 
a deciſive influence upon the marmers of the 


; tribes . which ihhabit the country from St. | 
Jago to the Straits of Magellan. All their 


old cuſtoms are laid | aſide: they no longer 
| feed on the ſame fruits nor wear the ſame 
dreſs | but have a more ſtriking reſemblance 


to the Tartars, or to the inhabitants of the 
banks of the Red Sea, than to bas anceſtors 


who lived two eenturies ago *.? 


The effects 'of' the Mahomedan ediglas, 


ourney: 
They march; accompanied by their flocks 


. 


; which: has greatly contributed: to the eſtab... 


liſhment and/permanency of ſlavery, has not 


in this reſpe& had an equal influence on 


| the Arabs: The ſoft effeminacy of the Mo- 


guls, Perſians, and Mahomedans i in general, 5 


is loſt in their active and ever-changing ſpirit. 


The neceſſities of an Arab call forth the 
>ody and mind: they have 


powers of both b 
10 * * Petoule” s Voyages round e ch. 35 
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neither timen not inclination to become ſlaves: 
non MIA. thieir ſubje ction yield ſufficient be- 


nefits to countetbalince. the hazard; hr 


Ys and uncertainty. of the attempft. 


Inteteourſe with women, . in all 
ſituations and ſtages of fociet) 
found to diminiſh the natural ferocity of man, 
and mould him to gentleneſs and mildneſs of 


v is uniformly 


manners, has done nothing for the Arabs: 


though their honour lies in the virtue, of wo: 
men, they are not admitted either as friends 


or companions: they have no opportunity to 
practiſe the arts and blandiſhments which 


form the elegance and faſhion of men, and 


the grace and pride of European. Courts. 
A Court without women,“ ſaid Francis - 


555 Firſt of France, is like a year without ; 


a ſpring, and like a ſpring. without roſes.” 
1 are by the Arabs put at greater diſ- 


tance than the inhabitants of the Haram or 
Seraglio, where, they hold converſe of, love 


with their maſters, and ſometimes influence 
his actions equally in ſmall as in important 
events. Shaw, Jehan, overpowered by the 


allurements of love, in granting a requeſt to 
8 favourite. ſlave, commanded her to appear 


no more in his Preſence, for, ſaid he 4] will 


| 5 10 
41 rer | not 
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VERT vy aux 
15 e ee Gave br p virtue in 
the deſpotic government of the Moguls, but 
what: is ſtrictly adhered to in an Archhorde, 5 
where that amiable .weakneſs!iis never per- 
mittedl to — in curkent of thexorable 
juſtice. * vas en i 
ot de wil or enrich off Arab t 
take her part in the management f the flock. 
In this? fitcation the sn rE A flave'than's 
miſtreſs, mid theimpulſe'of 'loye g ives way. 
to theautility: of fervitüde- II GY is; that 
the Turks, "Perſians And Moguls, from Gif. 
ference! of ſituation, Are fore fuſceptible ol 
tender feelings, ſuch as depnd more ot de: 
ſtre than priciejple, thaßl che Arabs ef the 
Deſart, who arc unaequainted with the ſilken Ko 
bonds that influence the paſſions and'dlrect 
the judgment to eaſe and refinement: for he 
luxuries of the Eaſt have no ways defaced 
the original character of the Arabs. Ablution, 
they frequently perform; but not in the'efte- 
minate manner of the Turks: nor do they 
often indulge in the warm ſpring of a mine- 
ral bath which is frequently met with in | 
the boſom of the Defart; Their vigour is 
unimpaired by that laſſitude, whether of the 


72 


. 1 corporea! 


corporeal be: vital -Gidnttics,/2oblks ariGng 
from many cauſes, enervates che iokabians 
of the Eaſt. 3 een Boots; 
The wants aid defires.of an And & are con- 
food, to a narrow circle. His clothing is mo- 
derate and ſimple. The lower claſs in hot 
Veather are almoſt entirely naked; and when 
cold, they clothe themſelves in Ae wool- 
lens, or covering made of wel and came's 
hair. The Sheicks and principal men are fond 
of the mixed iſtuffs from Sutat, and even of 
ſilk itſelf, with fine cotton or ſilk tiubands of 
green or red, and Turkiſſr boots made of 
dyed leather, Principally yellow in their 
arms they are Partieularly choice z. Engliſh 
piſtols in particular are highly eſteemed: 
their own match-locks of Aleppo; and ſabres 
of Damaſcus, they prefer, 278 I n 5 
| ſervedly,: to any other... 
In their food they are nien to a won 
der, refraining from all kinds of wine and 
ſpirituous liquors. They live-<hiefly on 
batley-cakes of unleavened bread, the fruit 
of the date · tree, and the milk of every beaſt 
in the flock. Animal food is but rarely diſ- 
| tributed: hares they have in great abundance, 
in ne which is not forbidden by their 


law, 


d 
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Nn band: artery? 6f other game. * N din 15 
treus matkſmen, either with ſingle ball or a 
miſfile weapon, they find wow reſources if 
their {kill and perſeverance, '' When a camel, 
nir mal dies, he is eur up and divided 
be; but it is ſeldom they put to 
deb ae ſheep) or a goat to gratify their * 
tite. Coffee ſeveral times a day, and + 
Tay tobacco with the 1 We eiſh pipe; 
Ns their only luxury. "DEN | 
It is aſtoniſhing that a people mae few - 
wins ſhould be avarielous and greedy. "They 
may be truly ſaid to be poor in che midſt of 
wealth: their flocks and herds are niimerbus : 5 
at the ages of three years their horſes are ſold 
to advantage at' the great marts of Bufſora, 
| Bagdad, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, and hey 5 
carefully reſerve the mares to produce them 
colts: a large! breed of aſſes is alſo encouraged 
among the Arabs : they are frong and hearty, 
and ſubſiſt on the little food to be picked 
up, and which is particularly ſcanty in the 
ſummer when every blade is dry: they are 
uſed i in-carrying falt from the ſea coaſt to the 
villages and towns, and which conſtitutes bg 
conſiderable trade; but the principal and moſt 5 
uſeful animal i is the camel, without whoſe | 
V2 73 og aid 
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nid the Arab could; not ſi ubſiſt i in ab midſt of | 
"i inhoſpitable Deſart : their expences are 
trifling: none but the great poſſeſs tents, and 
they, haye little beſides: their dreſg and arms, 
2 few copper diſhes, a Turkiſh pipe, and a 
coffee - pot: they never boil, and have no uſe 
for cooking utenſils: a clear fire, or- the de- 
caying embers are alone ee to bake 
their bread and prepare their meat powder, 
lead for ball, a knife, with a few filver. trink- 
ets, common carpets, a coverlid, and ammu- 
nition- box, and creſt, ox dagger, make up: the 
catalogue of an Arab's proper). 
In very cold weather the Arabs collect the 
dom buſhes and preſerve conſtant fires by day 
and night: when they ſleep they keep cloſe 
together, well covered over, and the natural 
heat of their bodies bids deſiance to the in- 
tenſe cold of the Defart. The chiefs, by 
increaſing the number of their long gowns, 
effect the purpoſe of warmth; and I have 
counted no leſs. than twelve, one over the 
other, an incumbrance ſcarcely to be credited, 
and which reduces to mediocrity the multi- 
tudinous coverings of a Dutchman. 
+ The wandering tribes of Syria are better 
; clothed, and, lodged than thoſe of the Deſart: 
| every 


(9% ) 


cvety mily has a canopy made ol. ſtrong 

materials, und principally of cbarſe wool or = 
camel's hair, ſufficient to tum the rain for a : 
conſiderable time. In the cold Weather, the 
ſides, which are left open in ſummer, are 
built up with the buſhes, and form. a warm 

and comfortable ſhelter. 

The Arabs are Sxtrathicly Beweg as ad dit 
ty in their perſons, indelicate in their food, 
and remarkably jealous of their women, 
whom, as I have already obſerved, they keep 


4 
5 


in ſübjection and ſervitu de. 
I) be ſoil of the Defart i is various, and every 
where uncultivated:” The banks of the Eu- 
phrates and Tygris, already noticed, yield 
abundantly to the hands of the huſbandman, 
till this fertility is checked by the Deſart at | 
an inconſiderable diſtance. [55.45 v 

The moſt unfriendly ſoil between Wache 
and Buſſora is the alt- grounds, extending, 
in ſome fituations, more than twenty miles in 
every direction. "They : appear like an im- 

menſe lake of ſtill 11 bounded! by the 

horizon, and where” the ſmalleft vegetation 
is every where denied; during the fumtner 
months the intenſe heat of the ſun allows no 
reſting- place for the ſole of the foot, and the 
FF | Arabs, 
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Arabs, who do not travel on camels, after 
their day's journey, find their: feet ſcorched 
and in bliftees.., t n nou) 


Ws = * 
1484.1 il 


The next in point af ſterility; i 1s. formed 


chiefly. of. ſtones, connected and ſcarcely 


affording, from their numbers and depth, the 
poſſibility of vegetation. :\ for miles in the 


_ dreary, waſte no animals are to be. ſeen, be- 


ſides numberleſs flocks of Ployers which every 
where abound. - e | tic 
The ſandy ſpil is not fo 1 as enher of 
the former. It is interſperſed \ with large tuſts : 
of ſtrong bent or, graſs, at the diſtance of a 
few feet, but no other herbage vegetates in ſo 
unfriendly a ſituation. The graſs is of a na- 
ture to afford ſome nouriſhment, to the cattle, 
although little can be expected from che pro 
duce of ſo arid a plain. . 


A light mixture of ſand Ks ch is pro- 


ductive of many aromatic herbs, which in 


the ſpring put forth their exuberant flowers 


in great fragrance. In the ſummer they are 


burnt up by degrees by the heat of the ſun, and 
in the winter the powers of vegetation are 
checked by the exceſſive cold, and the. halt- 


withered ſhrubs3 is the 5 poly food of 7 0 n 
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'The'beſt ſoll oonliſts of a ſtrong bam ex- 


ariſing from its richneſs, the want of culti- 
vation, and the ſtagnation of the water at 
certain ſeaſons on the Deſart. On this ſoil 
the alomatic herbs ſhoot forth to a conſider- 
able height, ſometimes from four to five 
feet, and it is highly capable of agriculture; f 
but this is rarely met with till you approach 
the banks of the Euphrates, more particu- 
larly near the diſtrict of Buſſora, and the 


only ſituations on the Deſart that 1 could 


perceive 07 PANE or cite art or : in- 

In the bells of rivers, hai dar waters 
are abſorbed, or where it has ſtood in the 
winter, ſhort ſweet graſs is to be met with, 
but it is generally intetmixed with the 
ſhrubs of the Deſart. The . Lena of. 
the graſs is coarſe and unſavory. 

When provender is ſcarce, the Aab foot 
their horſes and camels, when on journies, - 
with barley, dates, barley-flour made up into 
balls, and ſometimes barley bread; ; their 


ſheep, goats, _ 1 8 cattle are left t. to ay 
for themſelves, | i 3936 77, SHU ION: i 


ths -- The 
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tremely black, and of a ſoapy conſiſtende, | 
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The elimate: of the Deſart may * divided 
into quarters, and partakes of the natural va- 
riety, according to the ſeaſons of the yean 
Erom the ſituat ion of Arabia, defended: by 
neither mountains nor chains of hills, 8 
the generality of other countries, and: where 
there is conſequently. no boundary of i ſuffi. 
cient magnitude to break the violence of the 
elements, the contraſt and viciſſitudes of 
the weather is remarkably different from that 
of other nations in the ſame parallel of lati- 


tude; the heat is more intenſe, an cold 


more intolerable, 5505p 29h Hes n 

The ſpring and autumn are temperate 3 but 
the ſummer, from the end of May to Sep- 
tember, ſcareely to,be,endyred, and the win- 
ter, from Nqvember to April, diſtreſſingly 
cold; beſides the Deſart being wet and diſ- 
agreeable, as I experienced on my journey: 
and I may ſafely ſay, that an idea of cold was 
never impreſſed on my mind with ſufficient 
force till I felt the freezing cold of Arabia 
Deſerta. The ice attached itſelf to our 
whiſkers; every pool Was frozen over, and 
it was not till twelve clock in the day that 
wwe could procure water from the ſkins we 
vr . mol 


9 5 1 265 4 1 
Had thei M An Nb a 
flecquentty ohlig ed beck the ee Wack e 
hatchets, The Abl of hours; 5 0BBtath a f ſup- Oh 
ply for our | journey, "or to permit" the e mels 
en O n ebe 29. 7 91 R 
ar hall now fay a few-\ words" on the” ai , 
feht modes of travelling betwe en AleS Pro 8 
ati Biifſora. "to whateyer {lah a travglle er 
may Vein ſchbel, to Fprofecute 1 his 3 Journey ey, he 
day uneq de cally. | appear to plate tlie 
| ofeate b derer 110 bis Arab conductors. 
Te will bind e Arab b to him, and. direct 
Kaba 8 © ' honqur to. his p rotection 
ms PORT Winch his mind; in certain, in 
ſtances, is is particularly ſuſceptible, e 
TN Sand expence be an object with the tra- tra⸗ 
veller, he ſhould 3 accomp pany, 4 f Hair or 
vernment | expreſs, or hire A few Deſart 
Arabs, Who, mounted on dromedaries, will 
travel fifty miles a day, and ſo reach Buſſora 
in ſixteen days. In this ſituation a traveller 
| muſt be contented to fare with the Arab, and 
to ſpread his carpet at night on the barren | 


Deſart, with a an unclouded WY: for, his ca- 
nopy. SIS | 


Should the En veller kave comfort i in view, . 
a caravan muſt be hired at the expence of five 


„ . 
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A fix ente ponds for, this, ſum from 
forty, to. Hxty. Ha: "MF may be obtained, 


and twenty, camel. s for. himſelf, to convey 


water, tents,, . and other neceſſ ries... This 
force will be ſufficient to protect him. againſt 
the roving predatory Arabs ; for the, prin- 
cipal Sheicks, I have already. hinted, are paid 


for permiſſion | to. paſs, the Defart. In this 


mode, early. in the ſpring or ſummer, the 


\ 


journey may be performed in twenty-one 


days, though not comfortably and, Fo ex- 


pedition i is not much require 8 is & would. ad- 


LH 


viſe thirty-fix, days being 84a owed, Either 


of theſe modes is equally | ſecure; * but che firſt 
is diſagrecable and unpleaſant to an Euro- 


. 


pean, who is not accuſtomed to ride like an 


Arab, and to ſlecp with a ſingle covering on 
the barren Defart, while his dromedary picks 
up a ſcanty ſubſiſtence, to drink bad water, 
and to eat dates and barley bread. F or theſe 
reaſons, 1 candemn Europeans being ever 
employed to, carry diſpatches either out or 
home, where expedition is required. It is 
ſafer and cheaper to diſpatch three expreſſes 


by different routes, than to truſt one Euro- 


pean. Letters in cypher falling into any 
hands can be : rarely attended with bad conſe- 


quences ; 3 


— 


| I 295 ) 
quencesi; and'it would be ard indeed it nes 
e ebe TO - 9H D e 2e N 5 
Ahe fecond mode. 85 e With great 
euplace and delay; not ſo much the delay 
on tlie Deſart, as the [preparations neceſſary 
for a perſon travelling in the ſtyle of an Eafſi 
ern prince, with his guards, ſcouts! tents! 
and an innumerable liſt of expenſive” and un- 
neceſſary things. At either Aleppo or Buſ. 
ſora an outfit of this kind would-gequire 
from ten days to u fortnight; but the cirl - 
cumftanee of there being ſeldom any prepa- 
nations ready for a journey not often under 
taken, and the ' removal of our Conſul from 
Aleppo; will conſiderably nene 
diſtreſs and inconvenien ee. 
A gentleman taking this route for euriòſity 
ſhould allow ſufficient time to examine the 
ruins · of ancient caſtles and towns he ſome: 
times finds near to his route; and the. rulfis 
b of Tadmore or Palmyra would: repay his euL * 
riofity; if there was nothing further to gra! 
”, 2 his inquiries; 11503 % fert 11 601 | 5 
Ute ſhould alſo allow mittel- fufftcient 
time to partake of the amuſements the De- 
pl fart affords in hunting and ſhooting. There 
| Wh nos place in the world \where eourſint 
TIE. U4 


could be 55 WY fo much pleaſure. 
The Arabs have excellent greyhounds, but 
their hawks are ſuperior to any other in the 
univerſe Hawking on ſo extenſive a plain, 
where 2 horſe can gallop in any direct ion, 
muſt, to an ene, Ion ſupartatyely: de- 
lightful. t 491 1 „ t ieh 1 
In the ee el of. aan i : ts 6 
cularly, the; Black Mountains, and ngar to 
Sfixi, partridges. ard very plenty i there are 
few on the n in the ſummer 
at certain places * whert they collect for 
Waten. A few teakandowild:duok are ſame. 
times | ſeen; and aol hirds of the (gregarious 
Kindl. ſomething abdbti-the. 1izf and eplour 
of a black partridgensiny riot bas ALI 
Ravenous animals! are, ſearcely;;to; he met 
with. A few lions near to che banks of the 
Euphrates, and ſome hyenas. Jjackalls, and 
fonxes, make up the number of the carnivo- 
rous tribe. The little Jjerboas, playing their 
fantaſtical; trigks, and; gliſtening in the ſun 
round the mouth of their hiding holes, are 
every where plenty. er- 8 
eye prevents their being ſnot. I have fre- 
quently attempted} it Without eff, a they 
: zum coner-themſelves on, 1 Fa 
10 TW | all... 


(ww) 


flaſh. It is certain fact in matural hiſtorp/ 
dai this little animal ivexattly/ fimilar. to the 
kangaroo of the ſouthern hemiſphere, but in 
miniature, and who, like them; are remarkas 
bly playful, and taught, vhen broughe to this 
country, a” variety of amuſing tricks: In 
ſhape and colbur they ate perfectly milar, 
and particularly in the ſfortneſs of their fore. 
legs, and the length ü of their hind ones. Phie 
colour of the jerbba is like chat of Hh hre. 
They are no larger thaf a rat: they are beſideꝰ 
inhabitants of the ſame Jatitade;.alhowghtith 
different hamiſphetos, Unablel to walk] they 
jump about, aid bott correſpond iti tlie eres 
neſs of the tail, and in manner and actionziut 
In the neighbourhood of Buſſora game in 
greater variety and numbbrl is th be met with. 
On the river duok, Meal andi wild geeſe, are 
innumerable, while the banks afford wild 
hog in great plenty, the largeſt and fatteſt 
ever ſaw. Shooting them with rifles; ort at- 
tacking them on horſebetk with lances and 
ſpears, i 18/4: noble and manly. exereiſe. 5 The 
partridges, in the date-groves and gardens in 
the neighbourhood of Buſſora, are a muen 
finer bird, and larger in ſiae than ours in Eng- 
e and with good dogs afford excellent di- 


verſion. 


vaude, of the game in which 


(8) 
verſion . i Snipes art alſo; numerous. The 
Deſart, near to Buſſora, produces the: hy- 
barra, a moſt; beautiful bird of +4. cinnamon 
colour, nearly cas big! as a turkey, deli- 
eious in flavour. and. eſteemed among the 
Arabs- as the finſt: game produced in their 


country. I bave ſeen them fallowed for half 


a day, and at laſt ſhot with a ſingle ball. 


Their $1 ght is flow;i;and: they truſt more to 
their cunning and ſwiftneſs of foot than to 
their wings; and: it is with great caution and 
difficulty that an Arab, when he alights 


from his camels. gets within ſixty or eighty 
he is in ous: 


o 
q 
* 


ſuit. i n tt mn) R Chain 


„Some travellers have eee a mhle 


to India by the Little Deſart: this communica- 


tion is: alſo by the way of Aleppo, and from 
thence to Hilla on the Euphrates, acroſs 


Meſopotamia to Bagdad, and down the rapid 
ſtream of the Tygris to Buſſora: the journey 


from Aleppo to Hilla may be performed in 
fourteen or ſixteen days; from Hilla to Bag- 
dad in two more; and down the Tygris to 


Buſſora in five or ſix. To this plan J fee 
but little objection, provided the traveller 


can n a boatman who will undertake to 


1 
” * * 
\ * 
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anchor every night: but the ſtream; of the 
Euphrates not being ſo. rapid as that of the 
Tygris, travellers who do not hire caravans 


on their own account, and who have arrived 


00 late for the annual Buſſora caravan, track 


up the rivers'ito Hilla, from whence they 


eroſs over to Bagdad by land, thence _—_ 
meet the regular caravans for Aleppo. 


The caravans of merchants conſiſt bn 


1000 to 2000 camels, who are ſometimes el. 
corted by a body of go armed men. 


There is] generally dne grand caravan of 
this kind, from Buſſora to Aleppo, that ſets : 
out in June or July, and returns from Aleppo 


the end of the year; they take from forty- 
five to ſeventy; days in performing the jour- 


ney, but a ſmall. caravan can TR it 


in twenty-five or twenty-ſix days. N 
From Bagdad two yearly caravans 2 
Fete this journey over the Little Deſart 


takes up en treaty =eight to aa | 


days. 


A party as da 1 mie 


in the year 1778. from Bombay, by tho route 


of Hilla, Bagdad, Aleppo, Latachea, and 


Venice, to © Hacked: one o of the party aſ- 


ſured 


give up che general practice of coming to 
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fured me, the delay and inconyeniente' was 
immenſe: tliey were obliged: te diſembark 


baggage” behind. The guide apprehended 


HDeſart; and which confirnis t 
the inhabitants on the banks of the Eu- 

1 Phrates are faithleſs ank od in _ 
ERrremes = 7 
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from the large boats on which they left 'Buſ: 


fora; and to go on board ſmall candes; long 


before they reached Eilla -c leaving all cher 


fo much danger at different villages ef the 


river, that camerlines, the coarſe: woollen 


cloaks worm by the Arabs; were 2thrown 


over the'' travellers to conceal: emo Hrbm 


vlew; in this manner, like contraband goods 


half ſuffocated; they were ſmuggled to Hilla. 


in the world would induce this 


Nothitig 


gentlemlan again to undertake the fame route; 
for; belide the danger: and expenee, he was ten 


months in getting home 

Another relation which I had Will, I am 
n be ſufficient to prevent any travel 
ler from returning to England by the Little 
e aſſertion that 


Mr. Brodie, Mr. Stark, Captain O Means 
Ad Lomé other gentlemen, in the year 1783, 
undertook a journey to England, by the way 
of Buffora'z 1 on e arrival there in the 
Il month 


(en) 

month of December Followitig, after 4 wits 
eus paſſage of. fix weeks ſrom Bombay, they 
_ found the Deſart in an unſettled ſtate: from 
the private ldiſputes of the Arab':chiefs; 
Theſe gentlemen, through the medium vf 
Mr. Latouehe, endeavoured to obtain“ an 
eſcort of Zebeer Arabs, and advanced a ſum 
of money for the purpoſe” of procuring 
guards and camels; but in this their expecta- 


tion fell ſhort, for they had the mortification 


to learn that the camels they had purchaſed 


on the Deſart, by means of the Arabs, were 


plundered by their enemies, and all theit 
preparations entirely deſtroyed : this deter- 
mined. the party to track. up! to Hilla in 
boats, from thence to croſs over to Bagdad, 


and to purſue their journey to Aleppo by the 


route of Moſul, Jeſſeera, Orfa, and Bir 2100 
A gentleman of their party, Mt. Hare, 


formed a reſolution of ſetting out in compan - 


with a Frenchman, a Greek, and an Arme- 


nian merchant, attended by their ſervants, and 


they accordingly embarked on the Euphrates 
and: proceeded up the river... 


The day after, Mr. Brodie and his party 
followed. Mr. Latouche had taken tlie pre- 
"al of waning to the e men 6x 
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heads of the different tribes and ivillages-on 
the river, and accompanied one letter in par- 
n with a preſent to a perſon whoſe 
intentions {towards travellers he had 
reaſon to ſuſpect. moja os tt 

No man ever deſerved Ridges the hands 
of the Arabs, or was more highly reſpected 
and eſteemed amongſt them, than Mr. La- 
touche; his wonderful humanity and bound - 
leſs generoſity to the unhappy captives of 
Zebeer, had gained him their warmeſt affec- 
tion. When Buſſora was beſieged by the 
Perſians, he ſheltered within his own walls, 
and under the protection of the factory and 
the Engliſh flag, the principal people, with 
their wives and families, and. 'when the mi- 
ſetable inhabitants of Zebeer, according to 
the cuſtom. of the Perſians to priſoners taken 
in War, became the ſlaves of their opponents, 
he ranſomed them bee em at his 
own. expence. eee > EO 

With theſe advantages our einn had ” 
| little. to. apprehend, and as they underſtood 
the countries through which they meant to 
paſs were in a tranquil ſtate, after a deten- 
tion of ſome months at Buſſora, it was with 
pleaſure they embarked with their equipage 


On. 


CE 7 
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on. hotel; a ſize proper eee for 
the navigation of the ciel. % 1? 
For ſome days a Hing occurred 3 
their progreſs was flow, but they were con 
ſoled with the idea of Ro home in 
peace and ſaleſy. $4.20, 0-220 ned. 
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. |Our; travellers, Sch they 0 a Jail 
unge about 140 miles above Buſſora, found 


a young man, ſon to the. Sheick, for whom 
Mr. Latouche's preſent was intended, waits 


ing for them. He was attended by a ſmall 
guard, and charged with a note from Mr: 


Hare, highly expreſſive of the good treat- 


ment he had received from the Sheick: he 


alſo informed his friends that he had ſſievm to 
the Sheick his arms and Indian curioſities; 


and adviſed; the like attention from Mr. 


Brodie's party, which they conceived to be an 


inſtance of extreme imprudence in Mr. Hare, 
and determined to obſerve a line of con- 

duct totally different. They delivered the 
preſents intended for the father into the 


hands of his ſon. After feeling the pareel 
which contained them ſome. time with his 


bands, he requeſted that a part might be ap- 
propriated to himſelf, without the knowledge 
of chis father. The ee, repreſented 
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the impropriety- of fughicondu@j and point- 
ed out that the packet was ſealed down, and 


conſequently became a ſacred depoſit. The 


young man haſtily replied, that he obſerved 
the feal which had given the impreſſion 


hanging to the watch of one of the company, 


for his eyes were not idle in regarding the 
property of the party, and added it could be 
again eaſily. affixed. Diſappointment;ſeemed 
to have little effect on the Arab's temper, for 
he very deliberately, three times during the 
interview, diſpatched. exprefſes to his father's 
village, which lay a few mites Higher up on 
the banks of the Euphrates: during this 
converſation he expreſſed himſelf in the moſt 
friendly terms, telling them how happy the 
company of the travellers would make his 


father, and that he had provided largely for 


their entertainment. The travellers, though 
anxious to proceed, were delayed under vari- 


ous pretences, and even at laſt they were 
given to underſtand that they could not leave 


their preſent ſituation for that night. This 
they reluctantly complied with, and retired 
to reſt into their own boats, as they were 
yet altogether unconſeious of deceit or per · 
oy on the part of their conductor: they 


x took 


took no Pertidihf cafe to be, bn che Watch 
during the night, notwithſtanding they had 


heard reports late in the evening not very fa | 
vourable to their pretended PEAT 15 by 


"Theſe reports were intimated to their ſer- 
vants by ſome women on the banks of the 
river, who, from the natural ſoftneſs and 
ſympathy of the ſex, were willing to appriſe 
them of their danger; they even informed 
Mr. Brodie's attendants that violence had 


been offered to the other travellers, and that 


they were plundered of their property. 


At ſun- riſe they proceeded on f jour⸗ : 


ney, accompanied by the young Sheick. The 
report of the preceding evening now gained 


conſiderable credit from the intelligence of 


| ſeveral people they met on the river: before 


their arrival at the village where the enter- 


tainment was ſaid to be provided, none of 
the party had the ſmalleſt doubt from the 
information given them, but that Mr. Hare 
and his unfortunate companions were mur- 
dered , by the very people on whoſe pro- 
tection they were about to throw them- 
ſelves. ; | 

It was utterly impoſſible to 10014 the vil | 
lage, and equally impoſſible to avoid receiv- 

Vor. I. X ing 
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ing a guard from thence, as the. Sheicks of 
the different villages on the river are entitled 
to partake of the plunder of an European 
traveller, under pretence of affording. kim | 
protection. ed ns ere ar ILY 
Caution and determination v were > now. re- 
quiſite to ſhield our trayellers from. the wick- 
ed plot agitated againſt them. To confirm f 
their apprchenſtons, the young Sheick had by 
this time landed from the boats to proceed o on 
by land. Suſpicion being awake, the arms 
were examined. and diſtributed amongſt the 
ſervants, and every thing put in the beſt or- 
der for defence that tear a would ad- 
mit of: in this trying dilemma. they landed 
at the village which the evening before had 
ſheltered the moſt cruel aſſaſſins that, ever 
degraded the name of men : the circumſpec- 
tion of our travellers, the blunderbuſſes with 
which they were provided in particular, and 
the reſolution they evinced, deterred the A- 
rabs from commencing open hoſtilities. To 
corroborate the apprehenſions of the party, 
the old Sheick was not to be found, no en- 
tertainment provided, and a number of arm- 
ed men beſpoke no ne ge of wad ſafety 
or quiet. 


} 
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be Arabs of the village now no longet 
pretended to conceal the uiihappy cataſtrophe 
of the preceding evening: they pretended to 
be much grieved, and aſſerted boldly that 
the aceident had happened at the next vil. 
lage, W whither they intended to eſcort: Mr. 
Hare, had they not been prevented by the 
walten refuſal of the unfortunate gentle- 
matr: they were, however, as they pretended, 
determined to eſcort our party in ſuch a4 
number as would effectually prevent the like 
aceident. Some of theſe wretches went ſo 
far as to ſay tliat they had ſeen the mangled 
remains of the deceaſed, a hand, an arm, and 
a leg, in order to impreſs a horrid idea 8 
cruelty of the inhabitants of the adjacent vil- 
lage. Theſe ſpecious; aſſertions only ſerved to 
inflame the minds of our travellers, and to 
make them more reſolutely determined to 
defend themſelves to the laſt extremity; they 
poſitively refuſed a guard from the village, 
and obſerved that they were able to protect 
their perſons and the little property they 
had, but that they would nevertheleſs pay 
the, accuſtomed ſum, in; the ſame manner as 
if they, accepted 15 their ſervices. Ihe party 
continued in a body during this conference 
219 X 2 | with 
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FREY 
with their arms in their hands, whilſt the A- 
rabs began ta be clamotous, and inſiſted that 
they were: unjuſtly: ſuſpected. A few ſtones 
were thrown, and they continued aſſembling 
in a tumultuous. manner. Our party reſolved 
not to commence hoſtilities till they received 
a diſcharge of ſmall arms from the Arabs, 
whoſe conduct and intentions towards them 
were no longer equivocal; On ſome further 
inſults being offered, they levelled their pieces 
without any intention to fire: this proved not 
a little alarming to the Arabs, who immedi- 
ately commenced a parley, and ſhewed a wiſh 
to accommodate the difference: they pre- 
tended they were ſorry if any miſunderſtand- 
ing had taken place, and with ſeeming indif- 
ference permitted their immediate departure, 
though not without obliging the party to 
receive on board their boats ym of their 
armed: people” - #0409779 0% 06: f | 
The gentlemen kept ebe, wind , contrary 
to their uſual cuſtom, embarked on the ſame 
boat, in which they could not prevent from 
thirty: to forty of the Arabs from aceompa- 
nying them, , Theſe unpleaſant companions, | 
during the day, affected to be much hurt at 
5 the  diftruſtith pray were treated: they 
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were aſſured that it was not intended to ſhew 
greater: miſtruſt of them more than of others, 
but it was the cuſtom of their nation to travel 
with their arms in their hands. No cordiality 
| could be ſuppoſed to exiſt on this occaſion, and 
our party, on arriving at the village, diſmiſſed 
their unwelcome companions. On their land--- 
ing a melancholy tale was unfolded : Mr. 
Hare's cook, who had received five ſmall 
balls in his neck, made known the whole of 
this diſaſtrous. ſtory, and which he related in 
the following manner :—About an hour after 
the Sheick had received the note from Mr. 
Hare to diſpatch to Mr. Brodie's party, that 
gentleman retired to reſt. ' About ten"6'clock 
he was attacked in his tachtrivan after he 
had got to ſleep, and wounded with a ſpear, 
though not mortally: he attempted to defend 
himſelf, and actually got hold of his fowling 
piece, but was cut down by one of the Arabs. 
The fate of the others was not leſs calamitous; 
the French gentleman and the Greek were 
both killed, the Armenian miſerably wound- 
ed, and the property plundered. This hor- 
rid and unparalleled act of perfidy and cruelty, 
ſo contrary to the characteriſtic of a Deſart 
Arab, with whom any man that breaks 
on X 3 | bread 
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bread is perfectly ſaſe and becdmet from that 
moment his protegẽ, was determined on before 

the arrival of Mr. Hare. The inhabitants of 
tho village our travellers were now arri ved at 

had the mos certain intelligence of their de- 

ſign. and had abſolutely collected a number 
of their tribe in order to prevent its execution: 
on their march to execute ſo generous and 
noble an undertaking, accounts Were brought 
of the unfortunate event, and 2 friendly 
Arabs returned to their houſes. 21h 
A more ſhpeking or a more b petit | 
ation ſtands not upon record, ar of a more 
trying ſituation foria ſmall body encompaſſed 
by blood · thirſty and cruel murderers. The 
depredations committed by an highway rob- 
ber is honourable in the extreme, when com- 
pared to an action that ſtamps the perpetra- 
tors with indelible infamy and reproach, and 
draws to pur recollection an enumeration. of 
theſe. horrors at which, humanity recoils._ 
f The hardſhips of their journey were not 
confingd. to. this cixcumſtance alone. After 
their arrival at Bagdad, the reſidence of a 
Turkiſh, Pacha of conſiderable influence, 
they might have expected at a pratectian. 
Fd. being free ern "ul, cf 4 dt 
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The Pacha, it is true, allowed them two | 
Ai for the immediate attendance on their | 
perſon, and agreed to provide them with horſes 
at his own expence to Aleppo; but at Mof ul 
two of the gentlemen * were robbed in the 
face of day, when walking to obſerve ſome 
ruins, and attended by an Aga, but whoſe | 


influence was of 1 no avail : on another occa- 8 


ſion, when the party had left the caravan- 
ſerai, where they had ſlept the night, ex- 
cepting one gentleman, the door was ſhut 
upon him, and he was detained inſide, al- 
though, on being miſſed by the others, they 
returned with the guard, and demanded ad- 
mittance, but which was not granted til 
after the payment of a conſiderable ſum. 

Under all theſe degrading and humiliating 
circumſtances, no WY TC was to be procured. 
On complaint being made to the Pacha, or 
governor of towns and provinces, ſome fool- 
iſh or trifling excuſe * was ſubſtituted in the 
room of material juſtice. | The fact was, the f 
imbecility of the Turkiſh government | was | 
by no means equal to check' the arrogance 
and unbounded inſolence of their Arabian 
ſubjects, who publicly « exclaimed that Chriſ- 
tians had no buſineſs in their country, and 


X 4 cConſe- 
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conſequently muſt ſubmit to their: unjuſt and 
violent demands. 
The Pacha of Moſul himſelf 8 chat 
he had not a man that he could confide on to 
| protect our travellers, on their approaching 
journey to Aleppo, till ſuch time as a detach- 
ment of his cavalry arrived. 
They made their appearance in a few days, 
when a certain number were ordered to eſcort 
the travellers. 
In proceeding onward their caravan n increaſed 
| conſiderably from the villages they had paſſed. 
Numbers of. people looking for protection 
included themſelves in the number; but 
they were as little ſecure as if they had been 
left a prey to the predatory Arabs of the De- 
fart. Theſe mignions of deſpotiſm, whilſt 
they deſired the Engliſh gentlemen to remain 
quiet and undiſturbed ſpectators of their in- 
famy, ſurrounded the unfortunate victims, 
from whom they extorted money and valua- 
bles: this circumſtance regularly happened 
when a ſufficient number of freſh adventurers 
were collected, and before long theſe poor 
people, by frequent repetition, were deprived 
of every part of the property they had origi- 
rally ſet out with, and left deſtitute of ſup- 


port. 
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port. It was now time for the guard to 
think of extortihg ſomething from the 
Engliſh gentlemen. They were arrived 
within two days? journey of Aleppo; when 
the horſemen made a demand of a certain 
ſum. The party refuſed in the moſt pe- 
remptory terms to give a parah before their 
arrival at the capital whither they were 
bound by the Pacha's orders to be conducted, 
The Turks attempted every means ſhort of 
open violence to compel the payment of their 
demands, and when they found it uſeleſs and 
ineffectual to urge it further, they to a man 
galloped off, leaving the gentlemen to make 
the beſt of their way to Aleppo. Fortunately 
ſome of their caravan knew the track, and rea- 
dily undertook to conduct them. The re- 
mainder of the journey was performed with 
tolerable eaſe, and with far more quiet and 
regularity than they had before experienced 
from their licentious and turbulent guards. 
The conduct of the better kind of Turks 
was at leaſt civil and obliging ; in particular, 9 
in the diſtrict of Jeſſeera, the ſtrangers were 
received with the greateſt hoſpitality and 
kindneſs: they were loaded with proviſions 
ang eſcorted. by ſome of the Governor's peo· 
; ple 
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ple walbe frontiers of their country): 


1 country cultivated tothe higheſt perfec + 74 ” 


and appearing with all. the luxuriance of a 
| garden. Our travellers, ſo much uſed to extor- 
tion, made ſome heſitation i in receiving the ſu- 
perfluity of preſents, dreading the return which 
might be expected from them; but to their 
aſtoniſhment, when the ſervant of the Pacha 
took leave, they not only moſt poſitively re- 
fuſed being paid for the proviſions ſupplied 
them, but even would not ee of any gra- 
89 0 for themſelves. e 
The danger and fatigue of this journey 

ts belief, and it was with the moſt 
pleaſing ſatis faction that our travellers found 
themſelves at Marſeilles twenty months after 
their departure from Calcutta. 

Alfter all their diſaſters, they were under 
the neceſſity of undergoing the mortification 
of confinement in the Lazaretto at Marſeilles 
for nineteen days, during which time their 
ſituation: was rendered as cafy and commodi- 
ousas from the nature of the caſe with ſafety to 
the public could poſſibly be permitted. In the 
year 1720, Marſeilles experienced the bane- 
fub effects of the plague, the moſt dreadful 
39 drforders incident to the human race. 
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Their misfortunes and paſt dangers | were ; 
forgotten in the proſpect of ſoon ſeeing their 
native country, and in the hoſpitable and 
; 2 manners of the French nation. 
On a general review of this ſubject, drawn 
from the impreſſion which the various vi- 
eiſſitudes of the j journey made on my mind, 
as well as from the genius and character 
of the Arabs, I would obſerve, which ever 
mode may be preferred by a traveller in 
croſſing the Deſart, that attention be paid. in 
the obſervance of the following general max- 
ims as contributing t to his Comfort and cſſen- 
tial to his welfare: 
In the firſt place, never to diſplay oſtenta- 
tious finery and excite the erime of avarice in 
the heart of an Arab. | | 
2dly,” To obſerve an beni of temper 
to even the loweſt Arab of your caravan, to 
forgive his little impertinent curioſity, ſmile 
at his wonder and ſurpriſe, and appear * 
| much as poſſible to be on an equal footing. 
34dhy. In caſes of petty thefts, or of be- 
ing inſulted, which is ſeldom the caſe, never 
to chaſtiſe the offender yourſelf; coolly repre- 
on TT fact t to the Sheick, tos will do ample 
e e Juſtice, 
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Juſtice, and with more ſtrickneſs . Pep 
f 4 would require. 1 
Athhy. Never to mix with Dry or 
quit your encampment, or wander into thevil. 
lages or huts of other Arabs without a proper 
guard : thoſe who are bound to protect you 
will moſt aſſuredly do it; but you muſt by no 
means look for civil treatment without the 
precincts of your own tribe, ' 
_ 5thly. In every matter relative to the De. 
fart be entirely guided by the Sheick: in ſhort, 
appear to have no will of your own, but be 
entirely under his protection. The more 
confidence you appear to put in an Arab the 
better he is pleaſed, and the more he will find 
his honour intereſted, and eee afford 
you ſafe eſcort and protection. 
S Gthly. Put on the dreſs of the natives as 
ſoon as poſſible after your landing in a Ma- 
homedan country, or even before, if you can 


1 procure it: and the dreſs. I would adviſe 


to be correſpondent to the manner in which 
you propoſe to travel, but never to be beyond 
that of the middling ranks of life. RI: 
Although it is ſcarcely poſſible to diſguiſe 
yourſelf from the knowledge of a Turk or 
Arab, even with the help of whiſkers, and 

a a obſerving 


he | 
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obſerving a ſtrict ſilence, yet it evinces a re- 


ſpect for the people, and a wiſh to be conſi - 
dered on a friendly footing with the inhabi- 


tants, who feel themſelves not a little gratis 


fied at this mark of attention, and will fre- 


quently confer a favour on this account when' 
they ' would refuſe common Saran to any 

perſon in the dreſs of an European: upon the 
whole, it is a fact to be depended on, that the 
Arabians of the Deſart pay more reſpect and 
attention to a Chriſtian than they do to a 


Turk, for whom they entertain a rooted aver- 


ſion and inviolable diſlike. 


To the intelligent obſerver of the ERS 
mind, and of the effect which from certain 
_ cauſes reſult from its operation, it will not be 


a matter of ſurpriſe that enmity ſhould ſubſiſt 


between the Arabs and the Turks. The Arabs 


are the indigen of the ſoil by whoſe means and 
influence the Mahomedan religion was eſtab- 


liſhed and diſſeminated, whilſt the Turks are 
depredators, who exerciſe the right by which 
their ſuperiority wasacquired ina manner the 
moſt arbitrary and overbearing. The Arabs, 
no leſs ferocious than their oppreſſors, ſub 


mit unwillingly, with ſilent and ſullen mo- 


roſeraly,'t to FINE: extortions; and to that yoke' 
BOK which 
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which, althou & they cannot totally throw off, 


1s. nevertheleſs but A faint and. uncertain ſub- 
jugation. The. empire of the Turks was 
Taiſed and propagated by the ſword, aided by 
the inſtitutes and precepts of a eee 
religion; and the nations WhO have fallen 


under their power, let their religion be what 
it may, are regarded as inferior beings, and 


ſubjected to all the contumely and pride of 
their vanquiſhers. , The means by which the 


Turks have acquired the dominion. which 


they enjoy in Europe, and in Aſia, is a pro- 
per object of i inquiry, and it is not foreign to 
our purpoſe to trace the riſe, progreſs, and 


advancement of e e ant divided 


empire. 
It has been e n Pat tho SY 
grels; of ſcience, has taken its courſe. from 


the Eaſt to Weſt, whilſt irruption and con- 


The contact of theſe diſcordant and oppoſite 
principles has ended in the total ſubverſion 
of; eyery. thing noble, elevated, and ingeni- 


ous. In climes, which have thus felt the in- 
fluence of the ſword, ſcience, has. been. long 
dormant: and it is, only by a limited gradation 


8 a hanpipleryed, nit its courſe, derivingi im- 


Avi. _ provement, 
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provement,though lowly, from the extenſive 


and complicated-intelle&'of man. The Celts 


: and Teutons iſſued from their ſavage wilds on 


the borders of the:Baltic and northern ocean, 
and over- ran: the fineſt countries of Eufope. 


Theſhiſtory of their hoſtile tribes muſt be leſt 


to the page of hiſtory, where the ſucceſſes 
of the Vandals, Goths, Oſtro-Goths, and Vi 4+ 


zi-Goths, are fully elucidated. The Teu- 
5 tonic. was the, vernacular | tongue ofi-Swe- 


den „Denmark, and Norway; but is now: loſt 


in the different emanations of dialect into 
which it bas branched out. In. Iceland: i 
1 ſpoken and it is remarkable that 
an ind was the ſeat of learning when 
Europe was immerſed in total darkneſs. 
The ſame remark is alſo applicable to Ire- 
land and the Mee Mares ph im 


i redati ions, - e gave - , | language: ta 
ia, band, and Sclavonia 


he Gr dats and Wallachians, FIRE are- of F 


= the. ſame race, are at this day as little cia 
_ Viliſedas their anceſtors, It isca curious fact, 
"4 - „ ; 9 85 that 
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chat civilization has, in no 1 bf dle C 
viſited the banks of 


the Lower Danube. The 
provinces, watered by this turbulent and rapid 
river, have, from the earlieſt ages, been the 
| nurſery of barbariſm and ferocity, and from 
whence at this day the beſt warriors of the * 
Houſe of Auſtria are ſupplied. - When we 
contemplate ſavage nature, although it is 
neither tobe praiſed nor envied, it nevertheleſs | 
impreſſes on the human mind traces of ge- 
nuine and noble ſentiments, which com- 
mands our admiration and reſpect. Courage 
may be conſidered as the firſt point of pre- 
eminence in nature: the precurſor of ſub- 
ordination and |aggrandizement, and the 
advancement 'of ſocial order and regular 
| governments, In my way: to Valenciennes, 
in the month of Auguſt 1793, I viſited 
the Auſtrian Hoſpital | at Bruſſels, where 
4000 ſoldiers were languiſhing under the 
agonies of death and wounds. The manly 
and intrepid fufferings of thoſe hardy fel- 
lows intereſted our ſympathy and eſteem 
in the livelieſt manner. The Croats and 
Sclavonians, from the banks of the Drave 
and the Save, and the Wallachians and 
| Moldavians from the banks of the Danube 


and 


— 


000 . 0 * n wete 
here mingled together, and divided into 
t Wards, according to the nature of 


their caſe, from flight gun-ſhot/ wounds to 


the moſt; dreadful, amputations which the 
human frame. is capable to ſupport. . No 


lain s, no murmuring. was to be heard. 


iS was. happy to ſee that they were well and 5 


carefully attended to. The wild and rugged 
ce of theſe half ſavages, for they 


could be eaſily diſtinguiſhed. from the other 

Auſtrian; and German troops by a marked 
of character and careleſſneſs for 
dreſs, gccafjoned me to aſk the ſurgeon. Wh 


attended us what were the ſtrongeſt propen- 


be. again led againſt t the enemy. He in- 


formed me, that in the month of June, the 
preceding year, a detachment of Wallachians 
arrived i in Bruſſels barefooted, nor could they 
ed. to encumber themſelves on the 
march with ſhoes and ſtockings. About this 


be indy ec 


"us 


time Courtray Was taken by. M. Luckner, 


and the Imperial army was in fight of the 
| Such Was the impetuoſity of the 
Wal lachiang, 0 on heario g this reer that 
0 abs K N they 


Frenc h. 


ies and deſires. of thoſe, men: he replied, 
Brandy, when they can procure i it, and to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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they demanded: to be carried to the camp that 
was neareſt to the enemy. 80 violent and 
clamotous were they in this demand, that it 


became neceſſary to aſſure them, no time 
fhould be loſt, after they were refreſhed: from 
4a march of 1500: miles from their own 


countty, and that they were properly ſup- 
plied with arms daa dee in e | 
ag their requeſt, Lol gue 


It was reſerved, e ſhes * How 
and Tartars, from the plains of Tartary, to 


invade the countries of their ſouthern neigh- 
| bours, and at differ 

conquerors of India, China, Perſia, and even 
mee of Europe and M 


nt. times tb become the 


The ſmalleſt ſtates, invi igorated by energy 


of mind, defite of plunder, and reſtleſſneſs of 


tempet, have reared the greateſt empires. 


But as organization, which is not founded on 
5 the pure and ſolid baſis of virtue, and of pub- 
lic and private juſtice to individuals, muſt be 


ever ſubject to decay, ſo they as quickly 


| have fallen into the abyſs from which they 
had been formed. Amongſt other tribes 


almoſt unknown and unnoticed, there exiſted 


| in that track'of country, fituated on the caſt- : 
ern, ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, and extending 


towards 


5 x 323. 5 
bi ants: this Uke Aral, a 7 of banditti, of 
f Fartar- or Scythian race, who, fellowing I 
mme general example of the times, ſeized" on 
the kingdom. of Armenia, then u flouriſhing | 
and independent tate, and named it e | 
mk after that of their own horde. 

The origin of our Tartar and Scythiar 
forefathers is a deſideratum in the natural 
hiſtory of Man; no trace or probable accourit 
of theſe hordes has: been' tranſmitted either ; 
by our earlieſt hiſtorians, or handed dewm 

from oral tradition: indeed, the countries from 
whence they ruſhed like a torrent on their 
neighbours was unknown in the days of 
Homer or Heſiod. The ancients, 'prior to 
this period, conſidered that the only habit. | 
able part of the world was confined to the 
temperate zone, bounded on one hand to- 
wats the ſouth by inſupportable heat, unfit 
to be inhabited by man; and 'on the other, 
towards the north, by the regions of Tarta- 
rus, 'chaos, and eternal night. The Pillars 
of | Hercules was the utmoſt limit to the 
ſouth, the ocean to the weft, and the Boriſ. 
thenes to the eaſt. Beyond this river they 
luer, Ly vs. "fe race exiſted, but of whoſe 


T 
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hiſtory c or origin they knw bab be 
Elbe and the Baltic, and the 55th degree of 
north latitude, terminated their knowledge 
towards the Poles, regarding which all was 
doubt and uncertainty, and which were ſup- 

poſed to be enivelopped in cold and darkneſs. 

The firſt. irruptions of | theſe barbarian 
| hordes were received by the ancients with 
- aſtoniſhment and wonder, and the philoſophy 
- of the day was at a loſs to account for the 
numerous warlike banditti that emigrated 


from the Wolga and the Don, from the Caſ- 


pian and the platform of Tartary. This nor- 
thern hive, the mother of nations, was di- 

vided into numberleſs hordes, WhO iſſued 
forth under their various leaders. As theſe 
hordes acquired by degrees poſſeſſion of bet- 
ter cultivated countries than their on, they, 
from intercourſe and the exampleof their more 
poliſhed and induſtrious neighbours, became 
more ſtationary ; they aſſumed, in ſome de- 
gree, a new character, approaching in ſome 
meaſure to civilization and order, and be- 
came independent diſtricts, each ſubje& to 
its particular khan, The progreſſive attain - 


* 4 5 


| ment of, f, civilization was N only? flow, but 


mY 3256 75 : 
precarious, and greatly depended on favour- 
able and concurring. eiten anees 
it permanent and uſeful. a 
This emigration, em 50 banks af the 
Colima, took place about the end of the 8th 
century, nearly two hundred years after the 
appearance of Mahomed, and while the Tur. ._ 
comans were yet Pagans, and unacquainted | 
with his doctrines, or thoſe of any e = 
5 religion. W avs 5 . Wh 
In the year 1038 Perſia i was e dependent. 0 on : | . 
the Saracens, the governor of which = 
been previouſſy inveſted with the title —_ 
Sultan by the Caliphs. Tongrel Beg being 
at this time called in, with a body a as 
to quell ſome inteſtine commotions, found 
means to obtain poſſeſſion of that kin gdom, | „ „ 
and he and his followers embr ed the reli- - _ 
gion of Mahomed. Their rapid ſucceſs made 
them formidable to the Caliphs, whoſe: ſeat 
of empire was Bagdad, and they were invited 
by them to ſerve as auxiliaries in their army, 
in order to ſuppreſs inſurrections which then 
ſubliſted in their diſtant provinces. Tongrel 
Beg was appointed by the reigning Caliph 
in the year 1055, *©* Temporal. Licutenant of . 
FI; * the commander of the Faithful: 5 from this 
8 3 18 ſep. 
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Rept the pau was: eaſy; kad: ahi whole 
power of the Kaliphat fell into his hands. The 
fertile country of Cilicia, now Caramania, 
did not eſcape, but like other countries, tage- 
ther with a a part of Aſia Minor, became his 
prey. At length the manners and habits 
of thoſe ſucceſsful adventurers, from religion 
And intercourſe with more poliſhed nations, 
Was conſiderably changed, and the northern 
hordes of Tartars, emulous to acquire new 
territories, began to preſs on all ſides, and to 
| flireaten the exiſtence of the Turkiſh empire. 
| Thoſe barbarous tribes, like the waves of the 
ſea, propelled each other, and forcing 'the 
Turks from Perſia, obliged them, about theyear 
1200, to retire to Iconium in Cilicia, where 
they fixed themſelves, and turned their arms 
ſtill more to the ſouth. © Thirty-nine years 
afterwards a deſcendant f Gen gls Khan ſeized 
on Bagdad. and circumſcribed their power in 
that quarter, as the Mamalukes a little before 
had alſo done in India and Paleſtine. The 

greatneſs of the Türks was now evidently on 
the decline, for even their kingdom of Ca- 
ramania was divided into ſmall independent 
ſtates. Under this topatchy the energy of the 

M urks Was for a while e till Of- 
| | man, 


> "a 


(mm) 


_ aan; er Ochse, Hiiered iir Ane SER 
. dour, and laid the foundation of their preſent 


empire. This prince, a reputed (deſcendant 


of the great Gengis, was ſovereign of a ſmall 


Aiſtrict in Caramania. His ſeat of govern- 
ment was called Kara-Chiſar, where he aſ- 
ſumed the title of Sultan, and laid the plans 
of this future elevation, and the baſis on 
. which it was founded now remains to thei in- 
| veſtigated. e 0 Loot i 
The policy. of e in hs Fein 
of. his new religion led him to diſcover the 


means by which he could call into action 


the ſtrongeſt energy of the human mind. 
Surrounded by delightful and productive 
countries, his aim was conqueſt, and his 
ſyſtem, aggrandizement, He found | that 
opinion governed every action of man, and 


in the end would triumph over all oppo- 
ſition. It was neceffary to ꝓprovoke a ſtimu- 


lus, which by action and re- action ſhould 
produce the effect, and he readily foreſaw 


that its full force would be obtained by a 
rene wal of thoſe calamities which in the firſt 
Ages of . Chriſtianity, had involved the world 
n arms, and drawn. forth. thouſands of wil- 

1 Jig and determined-victims to. the. opinions 
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| they had embraced, In his ea of laws, ab. 
ſtinence was eſſentially neceſſary to ſubordi- 
nation and health. Zeal was inculcated and 
| ſtrengthened by the liberal promiſe of plun- 
der in the preſent world, and of the higheſt 
gratification of ſenſual pleaſures in that to 
evities He Arengthened his reli gion by the 
ſpirit-of predeſtination, and the certainty of 
eternal happineſs to thoſe who ſhould be 
killed in battle. The road was open to pre- 
ferment from the loweſt to the hi gheſt orders 
of his ſubjedts, and ſtrict | diſcipline was 
every where preſe erved. He carefully ſtudied 
the temper and diſpoſition of his people, the 
effect of climate, and the paſſions reſulting 
from it; he contrived to work up the minds 
of his adherents to a pitch of religious 
frenzy, ſupported by bigotry and ſuperſti 
tion, before which all reſiſtance was in vain, 
and carried fire and ſword in every direction, 
under the ſpecious pretext of preg proſe. 

„tes to his new religion. | 

Othman, the founder of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, was poſſeſſed of abilities and enterpriſe; ; 
he had powers ſufficient to reaſon on cauſes 
and effects, and to draw from both the pro- 
5 inferences and concluſions. That ſyſtem 
which 5 


— 


(ww) 


5 which had added fo e ay to the pril K 
lianey of Mahomed's ſucceſſors, could not fail 
of being equally advantageous to him, pro- 
vided he could direct the current of opinion 
into the ſame or ſimilar channęls. Oth⸗ 


man commenced his career by converting 


religion to the vileſt purpoſes of rapine and 
devaſtation. The religious orders of all 0 
claſſes were directed to, proclaim and enforce 


the domineering ſpirit of their. anceſtors, 


«that nothing was ſo worthy of a Mahome- 
dan as reducing the whole univerſe to their 


law, and in particular to undertake the 


entire reduction of Chriſtendom.“ As a 
prince of a military ſpirit, he put himſelf at the 
head of his army; he directed bedience and 


diſcipline, and his puniſhments were. juſt, 


though ſevere and inſtantaheous. His ob- 


ject being conqueſt, he turned his attention 


to the reduction of the little ſtates of Cara- 


mania, which he without difficulty ſubjected 


to his power. He now proceeded with his 


army towards Bithynia, a fruitful and plea- 


ſant country, bounded by the Boſphorus and 


Propontis on the weſt, on the ſouth by Mount 
Olympus, on the north iy the Euxine Sea, 


7 on the eaſt oy the river Parthenius. This 
kin gdom 
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1 Kingdom foll we the yoke, and he ſettled 
 hinifolf at Burfa, or Pruſa, a lauge and popu- 
Jois city, where che eſtablifhed the capital of 
tis fw empire, and td which nearly = 
wligts of Aſia Minor was ſpeedily added. 

To 'Othmah fucceeded à race of princes, 
 who/likehim ,uhited to energy and perſonal 
couruge, that ſyſtom of dewuſtation, rapine, 
und ſanguinary ſoruelty, which flamp ed the 
character of the Turks above all the nations 
of the earth. From 1908, the year which 
terminated: the life of Othman, they con- 
kittued in a continua career of victory; ill, | 
under ther reign of their great lawgiver, $0- 
Win the Nagnificerit, they attained the 
fummit of cheir-perfect ion, and in Particular | 
they excelled all other countries of their time 
in tke military art: at this period the Turks 
were doubtleſs the firſt nation in the world, 
for the arts and ſciences were only begin- 
ning to beam their kindly influence over 

Europe. During their original ſucceſſes, 
their ſovereigns were contented with, the ap- 
pellation of Sultan, and it was not till after 

the taking of. Conſtantinople that they aſ- 
ſumed the title of Emperor. To mark the 


ene by which they reſe to their exalted 
Th _ | 


x 


( 381. ) 


| be obſerved, that in the year 1362 the 
Turks took Adrianople from, the Greeks, 
which they made their ſeat of empire, and 


by tlie yeur 139g, Bajazet the Firſt had oon- 
quered Thrace, Macedonia, Theſſaly, and 
the greateſt ꝓart of Meſſia and Bulgaria. In 


the year 1445, Amürat the Sc 


nd todk the 


Peleponeſus And all Greece. Sdanderbeg, 
prince of Epirus, long and ſucceſsfully op- 


- poſed: him: he led his faithful adherents with 


unexampled courage and per ſeverance, and re- 
peatedly defeated the Turks, to whom he was | 

a continual ſcourge, till death deprived His 
country of his patriotic efforts in the cauſe of 


liberty and independence. The Turks were 
now firmly fixed in Europe, and had left the 
Greek emperors little beſide the city of Con- 
ſtantinople: neither were they left long to 


poſſeſs the laſt ſtake of their original great- 


neſs. On the 20th of May, 11453, the city 


was ſacked by Mahomet the Second; this 
event was marked by acts of barbarity and 


8 cruelty ſhocking to humanity. Conſtantino- 


ple exceeded in grandeur and richneſs all 


the cities in the univerſe, when it fell a prey 


tothe rapacious ar of the Turks. Baja» 


zet 


a of: Power and greathels, it need; only 
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zet + che Second followed the footiteps of his 
father Mahomet, whoſe good fortune did not 


forſake him. Solyman the Second, named the 
Magnificent, turning his arms to the: Eaſt, 


in the year 1534 took Bagdad, all Aſſyria, 
and Meſopotamia, then ſubject to the crown 


of Perſia: in 1574, Selim the Second over- 


ran Moldavia and all Wallachia, took the 


iſland of Cyprus and part of Dalmatia from 
the Venetians. The enmity of the Turks 


ſeemed now to be particularly pointed againſt 


| this republic. About the middle of the 17th 


* 


century commenced the great conteſt for the 


iſſand of Candia: it had alw-ays been the 


policy of the Turks, on the appearance of dif. 


content or broils at home, to turn the at- 
tention of their ſubjects to fareign wars; and 


it was an eſtabliſhed maxim, that it was not 


permitted, for the emperor of that nation to 
remain indolent at home, poſſeſſing only the 


dominion which had been handed down to 


him from poſterity: but it was his duty, by 
continued and increafed exertions, to accu- 
mulate more and more, and extend the 
faith of Mahomet to the extremities of the 
globe. 1 8 | 
In op year hs Ibrahim landed 74.00 


men 


TT a. 


men in Eandia, but the famous ſiege 444 
not commence till his ſucceſſor Mahomet 
the Fourth, on the 11th e eee 
began the attack. During the ſiege not 
leſs tha 40, ooo Chriſtians and 120, 
Turks fell on both ſides. Candia ſurrender- 
ed in 1669, at which time it was obſerved by 
De la Quillatiere, a French traveller, on the 
| ſpot, : that the difference between the Turks 
* and other European powers, in martial 
„ diſcipline, conſiſted in the former being 
more | obedient to their officers, having 
more unity amongſt themſelves, d. 
more ſober and leſs fugitive,” . 
We have now traced the empire. of 4 
Turks from its origin to the zenith of its 
glory. Since that period to the preſent time 
it has been and ſtill continues to be on the de- 
cline: as it is a dominion not formed for du- 
nbility by reciprocal laws between the ſove- 
reign and the ſubject, we need not be ſur- 
priſed at its ſudden diſſolution: when that 
event ſhall take place, the ſmalleſt veſtige of 
its power will be totally obliteratedG. 1 
power founded in blood and uſurpation, 
whoſe e are an n uſef ul 8 i and afford 
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lib too many inſtances of the are of the 
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Captain Jervis, g now eben from : 
a ſevere attack of a malignant fever, occafion- 
ed by the ſtagnant water which ſurrounded 
| Buffora, a complaint at this time common to 
all the inhabitants, and the Reſident having 
finiſhed his diſpatches for India, we em- 
barked on the Intrepid, a Company's cruizer, 
mounting fourteen ſix-pounders,, On the 
afternoon of the 24th of January, 1790, at 
fix o' clock, we wei ighed anchor from the 
Shat-d-Arab or river of Buſfora, and with 
a favoutable wind and ſtrong current we 
failed along its delightful banks, covered 
with date trees, and exhibiting a moſt plea- 
ſing and verdant appearance; it feemed one 


continued garden. The water of the river, 


although of a whitiſh colour, and extremely 
muddy, after ſtanding a few hours the ſedi- 
ment falls to the bottom, and leaves it light, 
pure, and pleafant to the tale. 

January 25th; Early 'this moming we 
paſſed the ſite of old Balſora, ſo famous 
in the Arabian Nights“ Entertainments, now 
in ruins. Its remains are on the Perſian ſide, 
above a mile from the river, and it is ſaid 

| in 


| 7: 35 ) 1 
in former times to have FR very n 
and magnificent. We continued aur/courte *'. | 
to the flats which are formed by an immenſe | 1 805 | 
body of water paſting: over the ſhallpw 
banks at the bottom of the Gulf of n 
and for many hours we loſt ſight of land, 
without beginning eee - 
four fathoms. There is but one channall bx 
which a ſhip of any. burden can approach PT ox 
the entrance of the riyer, and there is not a 
land- mark of any kind. It becomes thera- 
fore neceſſary for every ſhip to receive on 
board a pilot of the country. The one we had 
got was not only extremely ignorant, but 
alſo timid. At four o'clock, with the lead 
going, we ſuddenly ſhoaled on water under 
three fathoms. This occaſioned: ſome de- | 
gree of alarm, as the wind was freſh, with a 
conſiderable ſwell, in place of deepening our 
water; it became more ſhallow. The pilot 
by this time appeared loſt and ſtupid, and in 
the courſe of a few- minutes the veſſel ſtruek 
with great violence; the ſhock was ſo: great, 
that thoſe above loſt their footing, and fell on 
the deck. We however bounded'off, but in 
a few Teconds ſtruck again, and the thirxd 
time it happened our rudder was broken in 
2 . 1 twꝛo 


* 
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two TI below the. counter. Ag. 
we had no rudder. chains, it ſunk: from the 
weight of the iron work neceſſary to keep it 
together. It was now impoſſible to guide 
the veſſel; the ſails were fluttering about, and 
we expected every moment that the veſſel 
would go in pieces. Nothing could be ſeen 
around but a wide expanſe of ſea. The 
evening was coming on, and We had only 
one ſmall boat to depend on. Luckily for 
us, one ſide of the channel was ſoft, whilſt 
- the other on which we ſtruck was ſandy and 
hard. The head of the ſhip took the direc 
tion of the former, and fixed herſelf in a bed 
af mud, ſo as to become incapable of mo- 
tion. The ſails were quickly handed, and 
an anchor let go, and the ſea continued to 
make breaches over us. Night coming on, our 
. ſituation was not much to be envied, and we 
had time to reflect on what was moſt proper 
to be done. After conſulting with Captain 
Jervis, I determined to diſpatch our boat in 
the morning with the pilot to Mr. Maneſty 
at Buſſora, requeſting his immediate aſſiſt- 
ance. We had but little reſt, and by break 
of day I forwarded hy that enten 05 
following leer: 
| 10 
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* 10 SAMUEL MANESTY, £89. 


ri « Reſident for the Affairs of the « Engl Nation at Bufſora. 
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* 171 is wich great candzs aeg miut you 
of the ſituation of the Intrepid from the loſs 


of her rudder, the particulars of which you 


will de informed of by Captain Jervis. 


The packet etitruſted to my care be- 


coming now a matter of ſetious conſideration, 


eſpecially if the machine now conſtructing 
on board ſhould not fully anſwer the purpoſe, 
I have therefore to join in the requeſt made 


by Captain Jervis for aſſiſtance, and to beg 


that you will provide a proper country boat to 
catry the diſpatches to the Preſidency without 


loſs of time, ſhould it become neceſſary for 


the Intrepid to refit at Buſſora or Buſhire. 
On the arrival of ſuch aſſiſtance and boat at 


the Bar without finding the veſſel, it will then 
be neceſſary for them to join us with all fpeed 
at Buſhire, in order to eſcort us down the 


gulf, 7 5 ; am unacquainted with the ſitua- 
ſhire in regard to conveyance, and 


tion 0 


Vet at ols to fay how the machine may an- 
„ 2 | ſwer; 
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wer; our nen muſt OT reſt on 
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TTW 
« Your very obedient Servant, 


50 55 ee 40 Jokx TAYLOR. 
Ce „ IxrREPIb, BUSSORA Rue 7 
; REES 36} Le 1790*” 


" Wen now 1 to turn « our ir thoughts to the 
equipment | of a ſteering machine, by which 
, we might, as the weather was by this time 
moderate, reach the port of Buſhire. We 
had heard of ſuch conſtructions, but no one 
on board had an adequate idea how it was to 
be made: the carpenter ſet to work, but he 
| performed his taſk in ſo bungling and clumſy 
a manner, that i it was very ſoon diſcovered that 
his labours would prove totally ineffe ctual. 
Mr. Blackader, whoſe fertile imagination 
had from the beginning of our misfortune 
been buſily employed, offered his ſervices: 
| with the aſſiſtance of a ſpare top-maſt which 
we had on board he commenced his opera- 
tions, and in a little time, by t the means of 
his directions, a temporary ' rudder was 
finiſhed, which anſwered the purpoſe much 
: beyond our expectations. The maſt was cut 
ö to 


4. wp 3 2 


3 "ag 


merſed in the water, while the 


5 drag the counter: this end of the 


maſt was covered with mats and old ſail- 
cloth, in order to prevent its too violent fric- 
tion or knocking violently. againſt the ruds 


der-poſt, by which the ſafety of the ſhip 
might have been materially. endan gered: that 
end of the maſt which was intended by its 


loco-motion/ to guide the veſſel was ren- 


dered more powerful by thin planks fixed 
on each ſide: from the railing of the | 


quarter-deck . ſhort ſpars were made faſt, 


one on the ſtarboard and the other on the lar- 


board fide ; from each of theſe ropes were 


reeved through ſmall pulleys, which were 8 


made faſt to the maſt, rather lower than half 
way down; by this means we had the com- 


plete command, and could readily move the 
machine at pleaſure. The appearance of the 
ſhip, was I muſt allow rather ridiculous, and 


the length of our tail afforded an opportu- 


nity of paſſing many jokes at our own ex- 
pence. It was fortunately, when we ſtruck, | 
A tide ot. ebb the return of the flood 
iff) ͤ»Ä . 


0 length, which allowed about tw feet 
and a half of the ſmalleſt end to be im- 


her was 
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( 349 ) 
floated the ſhip, and #habled us to come to 
an anchor, after having ſearched for and diſ- 
covered the proper channel. The wind being 
fair and very light, ve ee 25 make an 
attempt to get away. 


1ſt. D we 3 as 50 up, 
and the ſmall fails were ſet. To our great 


ſatisfaction we found the veſſel in every reſ- 
pedt obeyed our newly- conſtructed helm: 
we had during all this delay been exceed- 


ingly. anxious for advices from Buſſora. In 


the evening of the goth the boat returned 
with a letter _ . a of * 
__ St: Bu} 


© To. Joun TAYLOR, TY 


82 Six, % 10 n l e 

„ Tur Reſident Jeſtendah; taohhing re- 
"Os your letter of the 2gtth inſtant, and we 
much lament the unfortunate aocidede which 
Has happened to the Honourable eue 's 
ſnow the Intrepid, 
We have with pleaſure ken every mea- 
ſure in our power to render the Intrepid affiſt- 


ance, and to expedite your arrival at the 


| Preſidency. In conſequence of an applica- 
tion made by us to the Government of 
| this 


. 


( 36 = 4 
; this place, two veſſelꝭ belon gin g to the Pacha 
of Bagdad will depart from hence this even- 
ing on their · way to the Bar of Buſſora River, 
or to Core Abdulla, in one of Which places 
we ſuppoſe that the Intrepid may be now 
Ping, in order to tender affiſtance to that 
veſſel, and a third veſſel belonging alſo to the 
Pacha of Bagdad will accompany - them, in 
order either to attend the Intrepid to Muſcat, 
or to afford you conveyance; to that r as 
may be found moſt expedient. 15644 
We encloſe two Arabie letters from the 
Reſident, the one for Sheick Calphan, the 
Governor of Muſcat, and the other for the 
Engliſh Broker at that port, which in the 
event of your proceeding thither we requeſt 
may be carefully delivered. They contain 
the neceſſary requeſts and orders for your 
being ſpeedily fupplied with a n. con- 
veyance from Muſeat to Bombax. 
We wiſh you a ſpeedy and abe paſ- 
ſage to ne, and wie are, wth ne 


te 3 six, 1 ee e 
1 « Your v very obedient bumble Servants, 


Xt „ Bys80Ra, Saur MANESTY, 
00h Jap, 2799. | 4 Haxrese Janss.” 
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The thips: mentiotied-i in the” letter mado 
b : their appearance in the evening of the gift. | 
When they came up with us, they hailed us 
and communicated their orders: they proved 
to be Turkiſh ſhips of war belonging to the 
Pachalic of Bagdad, the largeſt of which 
mounted twenty guns. After accompanying 
us to the road of Buſhire, the two largeſt 
289 their leave while we came to an an- 
chor without any material occurrence. 
February iſt. It being rere the 
road of Buſhire being at the diſtance of ſe- 
veral miles from the OV, 'we Pie Being 
on ſhore till morning. ob. IO yormtov 
2d. At ten Slipots!: we left ihe thip| and 
I did not reach the ſhore till half paſt twelve, 
hen we landed on a hard beach, where 
we found Mr. Watkins the Reſident waiting 
to receive us. This gentleman conducted us 
to the Engliſh factory where he reſided, and 
where he politely requeſted us to take up an 
abode during the few days which the ſhip 
would be neceſſarily detained at this port: there 
were a few articles of trade on board, and ſome 
neceſſaries ſent from Buſſora, which were to 
be landed, and time was to be allowed for the 
Refs dent to make * his pee for Bom- 
| bay, 
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bay, all which would take up three or ; four 
days. As dur rudder had anſwered foi ex- 
| tremely well, we had but little apprehenſion. 
on that ſcore, and ive determined not /to;loſe 
a moment on account of it. In caſe of acci- 
dents, Captain, Jeryis thought proper to 
procure a ſpare boom and a few ſpars, 
that we. might caſily replace any damage that 
ſhould occur in our paſſage to the coaſt of 
5 Malabar: We had, Nells. alt WE choſe, | 
convoy us to Muſcat, 6 whos We ane be 
provided with another conveyance, or with 
the aſſiſtance neceſſary. to oonſtruct a rudder, 
Muſcat i is a conſiderable ſea · port, ſituated. in 
Arabia Felix, and carries on: a. great trade 
with Surat and Bombay: from this frequent 
intercourſe, the voyage to India, with a fa- 
vourable Wind, not being more than eight 
or ten days, the Imaum, or Governor, and his 
ſubjects are on the terms of particular friend- 
ſhip, with the Engliſh, and are more enlight- 
ened, and by far leſs ſtrict; than any ar 
claſs of Muſſulmen, in the Indian ſeas. 
We were hoſpitably, entertained at * 
. by. Mr. Watkins, and in the evening we 
took s walk to. view, the town. There is very 
e 3 $ +5, little 


( 344 ) 
little worthy of: remark in Buſhire: 88 
mall, and as wood i is ſcarce in Perkia, it 
conſequently | poorly built. It is ae 
to an Arab, whoſe name is Sheick Naſſeer, 
and who is tributary to that kingdom. 
The houſes are conſtructed of white bricks, 
the ſame as thoſe at Buſſora. On account of 
the exceſſive heat, there is particular room 
elevated above the flat roofs of their houſes, 
which has the appearance of a ſquare tur- 
ret. In the walls there are interſtices cut for 
the free admiſſion of air, and this is in gene 
ral the ded- chamber of the" favourite Sultana | 
of the family, for the men in the hot weather 
ſleep in the open air on the tops of the houſes. 
The Engliſh factory is not large but commodi- 
dus enough, and from the walls being done 
over with a clay of light gray colour, it car- 
ries the air of eleanlineſs and coolneſs. The 
bay i is large and ſhallow; and afforded but a 


poor appearance, there bein g only a few fmall 
veſſels to be ſeen beſides one large old: ſhip, 


rendered quite: uſeleſs ;' it ſeemed nearly as 
large as a ſixty-four. This We were in- 
formed belonged to the navy of Nadir 
Shaw, and had lain neglected almoſt ever 
| bye: his death, The trade 1 is very Ws; 


( 3 ) 
and is carried on eee 
of camels, horſes, and bullocks, with the 
famous city of -Chiraz, or Schiras, the eapid 
tal of the fineſt province of the Perſian en- 
pire. Wichin fifty: miles of this: place arciyet 
taoche ſeen abe ruins of. Ferſepalis ohe moſt 
magnificent in the world. The article of 
commerce with which the kingdom of Perſia 
abends are yations:;; in particular, fine dar- 
pets, wrought ſilver and pearls, excellent to- 
baeco, and cotton. The principal conimodities 
taken in return, are, Engliſh! -broad-cleth; 
particularly ſcarlet: and yellow. Mancheſter 1 
. . Printed: cottons were ſuggeſted as likely to | 
anſwer the Perſian market. Some df the 
moſt brilliant patterns were ſelected and ent 
to Buſhire; but they by no means ſuited the 
taſte of the Perſians : what appeared ex- 
tremely hand ſome in the eyes of an European 
was diſregarded by that people; and the 
more ſimple, though perhaps not leſs ele- 
gant patterns, of their on were preferred. It 
might be worth while to carry the experi- 
ment a little further, and it would very well 
repay the trouble and expence, provided ſo 
material a branch of our manufactures could 
bo introduced into Perſia. The experiment 
13/057 | .. to 
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to which T alluderi is, to print on fine cotton, 
figures, ſueh as are common in India and 
Perſia, with the moſt vivid colours that can 
be procured, and, in ſhort, by variety and at- 
tention to their national taſte and character, 
induce them to become purchaſers of thoſe 
and ſuch of our conunodities: AS: are ebene 
facture of Great Brin! i tim nne, 
The Reſident: being i with. ue | 
© good horſes, and alſo with greyhounds for 
the breed, of 'which' this country is remark- 
able; I wiſhed much to make an excurſion in 
tb country. Mr. Watkins did not heſitate 
to make the offer of accompanying me; wo 
early in the morning we ſet out together. 
On, quitting the town we entered on 

a2 very extenſive plain, the ſoil of which 
was remarkably good. We ſaw but few 
i villages, and thoſe by no means populous. 
The country was not divided by walls or 
ditches of any kind, and not a tree was to be 
ſeen but ſuch as grew cloſe to the houſes of the 
inhabitants. We met a few ſtraggling caravans 
and ſome huſbandmen preparing the ground 
for iſeed: in general, cultivation-apeared to be 
attended to, but the traces of former and 


greater population and induſtry were eaſily 
©: diſcover- 


. 


49 8 
Aiſcovtrable. An incredible donde dhe 
wells, ſubſtantially built wich ſtone und anord 
tar, with the ruifis of ſtately houſes ard vl: 
lages, recalled to mind the former uffliit 
ſtate of the kingdom of Perſia.. The vihez 
ſpread their luxuriant Branches al aroh 
them and ſeemed to forebode that thoſe plaltis 
would again become'the ſeat of plenty: We 
ſaw no Wes ile had excellent ſport with'a 


fox, lch thegreyhounds purfued, and after k 
chaſe of a quarter of an hour killed: tiſis af. 
mal was much ſtnaller in fie than thefoxds 
are in Europe, being very little bigger than 
a large hare.” The fur 'was'tolerably ne, 
and tlie bruſh I brought. away in tedartiph, 
As the ſun was now high, we returned to 
3 Buſhire to. breakfaſt-a good deal fatipued 
with our long ride. The living at Buſhire 
was by no means to be eompared to that we 
experienced during our reſidence at Buſſora. 
We were ſupplied with fiſh neither remark- 
able for their ſize for flavour; theſe; with 
ſome tolerable mutton and ſmall fowls, were 
the only things procurable at this place. 
What ſtruck me as very extraordinary: vege- | 
tables were by no means abundant; but the 
y vine of Schiras 10 mp amends :"it is 


FOR | rich, 


| „ 
nich; full,” and generous, and when old may 
bo gompared to the beſt. productions 'of any 
chuntry or climate. The new wine has, a 
difagreeable-roughneſs, which age wears off. 
It ãs/to he had both white and red, but the 
finſt is ꝑſteemed the moſt, Wer obtained 
ſame; delicious; tobacco;: which is undoubt. 
ed nat onhy the; moſt. beautiful and de- 
liente, but alſo the mildeſt I ever taſted. 
Its colour is 2 light yellow. apprgaching to 
brown;;and as tranſparent. as amher. The 
Berſiant are notoriquſly given to ſmoking to- 
bacco, and there are no people Who have 
ſuch vsriety: or ho go to ſo much expence 
in their ſmoking machines. They have be- 
ſide the hooka, and the Jong pipe, the, calne, 
tbe nargil, and the kerim caun. Rofe wa- 
ter and ambergriſe ure made uſt of with 
other ſpices and per fumes, ſo. as to render 
the vulgar habit of; fmoking tobaceo an 
elegant and expenfive luxury. The weed it- 
ſelf, after having been waſhed-two or three 
times in roſe water, mixed with the fineſt 
ſugar- candy, is ſoftened by the addition of 
roſe. buds and ripe plantains; If it is buried 
in freſh earth for five or ſix weeks, it adds 
to its mildneſs and ſalubrity. The bottom 


„ — . * 


wy 


part bf the machine is“ nearly ale den th 
cool Wäter, and the long Winding tube 


through which the fmoke” aſcends . fre- 8 


tletitly- refteflied with' ambergriſe Ahd. per. 
furnes, © The tobacco is often replekilhod! 

and attention to the different Autieb 1 
ſufficient employment to two lerballts, whis 


are kept for no other pürpoſe. I ne 
known in India, the eſtabliſument f mY 


hooka commẽ il faut amount to the indiithily 


fam of fixty rupees, a ſum little leſs than 


eight pounds ſterling, and with prudent ma- 
nagement amply ſufficient to rear a family 


in Europe decently and comfortably. Be- 


fore leaving Buſhire we were ſhown a ma- 
nufacture in imitation of ſhawls, remarkably 
fine and pretty, and, excepting in regard to 
their hardneſs, much ſuperior to the real 
ones. They were of different colours, and 


variegated after the ſame faſhion With the . 
manufacture of Caſhmere; the. price being 


moderate, we purchaſed a few, and. in India 
they were much admired: Having fully 
ſatisfied our curioſity in the courſe of the 


three days' "relidence . Buſhire, we were | 
well pleaſed 19, return on board, and; ſet fail 


| for #98: nn glare of our deſtination, | Dag 
3 | Februar 
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miſſed him, 55 no 9 — 9 — 415 for 
his ſervices. \ The Gulf of Perſia is much 
infeſted with Pirates, and it is. therefore 
better to keep in the middle of. the ſtream. 
There are numberleſs Arab Sheicks. on both 
: ſides of the Perſian Gulf, Who have all 
fleets for the purpoſes. of piracy, and plun- 
der;* Part, The Wen of Perſia K in par- 
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*The Chaub ranks next to a5 Kb or rather to i 
the Pacha of Bagdad, in point of maritime ſtrength: 
His capital is Durac, ſuppoſed to be the Suſa of Alex - 
ander. The diſtrict which he poſſeſſes extends a conſi- 
derable way on the eaſtern banks of the Shat-el-Arab, 
and his fleet conſiſts of a few ſtout veſſels, well manned 
and armed. The Sheick of Julfar, whoſe country lies 
to the weſtward of Cape Muſſeldom, on the Arabian 
ſide, has alſo a naval force. His fleet are moſtly Does, 


which are ill-confiruQted veſſels, with matted ſides, and 5 


lofty ſterns, built of timber, as their bottoms and prows 
ate. The ſmalleſt mount four guns, but the largelt 


carry eighteen, and they are filled with men. The Per- 


ſians have never been famous for naval exertion; but 


the moſll part of the leſſer Sheicks, ſuch as the Sheick 5 

of Bandareck, &c. equip according to their capacity and 
power, ſmalleruizers, which frequently obſtruct trading 
veſſcls.:! Not e ee belonging to 
Finds 7 8 „ | e 


54 0 351 D) 5 
ticular, from local circumſtances; 8 9 
this ſyſtem of depredation. Since the death of 

Nadir Shaw it has been in a continued ſtate 
of anarehy and diſorder, One uſurpafion 
has inceſſantly protruded another, and which 
has always terminated! in the maſſacre of the 
depoſed: monarch. Revolt has been equally 
rapid, and whole countries have been depo- 
pulated : travelling is every where unſafe, 
and there can be no faith between man and 
man: in ſhort; the whole of Perſia is be- 
come only fit for the habitation of the tiger 
and panther; ; animals not more the enemy 
of man than the human race are often to 
themſelves. Perſia is, no doubt, capable of 
being made a terreſtrial paradiſe, for with- 
out a doubt nature has not produced _— 
paragon of this fine country. It abounds 
with the fineſt and beſt articles of the 
moſt neceſſary, and alſo of the moſt lux- 
| rious end, The fruits of all kinds, 
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Poa; Lk taken by the Sheick of Tall: This Cir- 

 cumſtance is mentioned by Col. Capper in his Memo- 
rial, addreſſed to the Court of Directors of the Eaſt-In- 

dia Company, in the year 1784, as alſo his apprehenſions 

of the pirates in the Gulf of Perſia. Theſe facts point 
out the neceſſity of there always being at laat one * 
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1 1952 * 
grapes, mulbomies: oranges, peaches, and 
nectarines, piſtachio nuts and dates are exqui- 
ſits. The country produces grain of every 
deſcription, and cotton and filk in profuſion; 
from theſe materials, elothes of cotton and 

filks are made, and fine carpets from their 
wool, 'They poſſeſs good horſes, and large 
| droyes und flocks” of cattle, ſheep, and goats: 
gold, ſilver, pearls: and what is more uſeſul, 
iron, are alſo found: their wine is much 
boaſted of, and their trees drop manna. 
Where can we findiſo many excellencies com- 
bined, or where ſhall we diſcover fo cruel a 
perverſion of . en en den 8 in- 
a en * [ied 
The Gulf of Petſin ins, for! ages baek, 
From the imperious 'and overbearing temper 
of man, been the ſcene of (contention and 
bloodſhed: the Portugueſe, very ſoon after 
the diſcovery of the paſſage to India, found 
their way to this great channel of commerce 
and enterpriſe. In the year 1507, they were 
eſtabliſhed in the iſland. of Ormus, and which 
became a place of conſiderable trade, till it 
was taken by the Perſians, but aſſiſted by us, 
in the y year 1662. The Fortugueſe, driven from 
hence. took Muſcat, where they built a caſtle 
789 about 


reel 353 x GN 
about the year 1 16 50, but they were expelled 


by the Arabs, who put them all to the 


| ſword, excepting eighteen, who became con- 


verts to Mahomedaniſm : other nations have 
followed their example, and it has alſo been 
the grave of many of our countrymen, but all 
help exertions have not been able to 1 . 


ſtability. 


The Dutch had a 12ethinont on the tend 
of Karac *, about the year 1750; but their 


bad conduct exaſperated the Sheick of Ban- 

derick, who took poſſeſſion of the iſland, and 
drove out the Dutch. Our ſubſequent wars 
in that quarter, and the miſmanagement at- 


tending them, would only exhibit folly, ig- 


norance, and imprudence ; and it is therefore 


prudent to draw a yeil over the deplorable. 


Nous: 


5 The iſland of Kan is dtüated within thirty Rage 


of the Shat-el-Arab, and half way between the coaſts of | 


Arabia and Perſia. Here ſhips proceeding to Buſſora ge- 

verally call for a pilot; it is five miles in length, and 
between two and three in breadth. This iſland is ex- 
tremely well calculated to become a ſettlement for an 
European power, and might be brought to cen the 
whole trade of the ſurrounding ſhores. 


Vor. j Aa | | Before 
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C2); 
n we got out of the Gulf of Perſia 
we experienced a heavy gale of wind, which 
laſted nearly twenty-four hours, and proved 
a ſevere trial to our ſteering machine, and we 
were not without alarm leſt any part of it 
| ſhould: give way; the wind was contrary 


3 with ſudden ſqualls, and we were in a 


narrow part of the Gulf amongſt the 
iſlands, between Cape Jacques on the Per- 
fian, and Cape Muſſeldon on the Arabian 
ſhore, which forms the entrance of the 
Gulf. of Perſia. Here are ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands. and rocks called the "Tombs, and 
others called the Coins, which makes this 
part of the Gulf - extremely dangerous; ; 
the ſhip was obliged to be tacked every half 
hour, which occaſioned 2 conſiderable ſtrain 

on the machine; it, however, ſtood the trial, 
without any material accident having hap- 
pened. | 

Feb 14th. Having ih the iſland of Or- 
mus, we ſoon launched into the Arabian Sea, 
and we ſtood to the Eaſtward until the e even- 
ing of the 22d. Captain Jervis had at this 
time by his reckoning, nearly made the iſland 
of Bombay: about ten o er at night we 
were 
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were alarmed by a noiſe on the quarter deck, 
for every thing had been hitherto quiet, the ſea 
was ſmooth, and the moon ſhone very bright, : 
On going on deck, we had the pleaſing ſight 
of the back of Malabar Hill, on the iſland of 
Bombay, cloſe under our bow ; the ſhip had 
run within a very ſhort diſtance of the land, 
before the officer diſcovered her ſituation, and 
every other perſon had been equally inatten- 
tive: had not the weather been moderate, the 
veſſel would moſt likely have been on ſhore ; 
with a little exertion we got the veſſel off 
the land, and ſtood for the entrance of the 
harbour ; the light-houſe was ſoon diſcover- 
ed, and in the morning we ſaw the town 
and the ſhips at anchor. The ſignal was 
thrown out at day-break, for her being a 
packet from Buſſora, but as the wind was 
light we did not reach the anchoring ground 
till near one, when I went on ſhore and 
delivered the packets of letters entruſted 
to my care into the hands of General Aber- 
cromby, the Governor of Bombay. Mrs. 
Taylor, and Mr. Blackader, landed ' ſoon 
after, when we were received under the hoſ- 
pitable roof of our friend Mr. Rivett, whoſe | 
urbanity has been equally diſtinguiſhed and. 
4 to - Aag be ad 


6 FY ? þ 
admired. on my arrival at this 0 [; 


found that hoſtilities had commenced with 


the Sultan of Myſore: this war, which, how- 


ever juſt in itſelf, might have led to conſe- 


quences deſtructive to the intereſts of a great 


commercial nation like our own; became 


of the firſt importance to the relative and po- 
litical connections, which ſubſiſt between 
Great Britain and her Eaſtern poſſeſſions. 

It will be allowed, that a country retained 
in ſubjection by the power of the ſword, is a 


novelty in the hiſtory of our country. The 


propriety of the means, by which the re- 
mote dependency has been acquired, and is 
ſtill maintained, has been diſputed on the 


ground of both morality and political wil- - 


dom ; but on this ſubject I ſhall only ob- 


ſerve, that we have paſſed the Rubicon, and 
that there is not any room for a ſafe retreat. 


The fortunes, the lives of thouſands depend 
on the preſervation and proſperity of our 
ſettlements in the Eaſt: India is a prop to 
England, labouring under the preſſure of ac- 


. cumulated taxes, and to the eye of political 


wiſdom preſents a field of new and growing 


reſource. 'The general intereſts : and finances 
5 of Britain, now, indeed, fo intimately blend- | 


Lene > . ed 
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ed with our ir poſſeſſions i in India, are annually : 
brought forward by adminiſtration, as afford- 
ing on the ſubject of ways and means an ad- 


ditional fund of credit to that parliamentary 
ſecurity, which, by reaſon of the free conſtitu- 


tion, and inviolate good faith of the Britiſh .. 


government, has ſtamped a value on the Bri- 


tiſh funds, unknown in any other fate or | 


4 


country upon earth. 
To render our Indian poſſeſſions of per- 
manent utility to Britain, will be the ſteady 


Jak of every wiſe adminiſtration. IT his, ; 


however, will be a difficult, as well as it is 
an important taſk : to unite equity and mo- 


1 with that vigour and promptitude 
which are neceſſary for the adminiſtration of 


countries, at a vaſt diſtance from the ſeat of 
government; to diſtribute the patronage 


which attends that adminiſtration, in ſuch. 
a manner as to preſerve entire the free ſpirit 


of the Britiſh conſtitution ; to join together 


the great advantages to be derived from- an 
immenſe monopoly, and thoſe which ac. 


company and flow from free trade; to re- 


concile the juſt expectations of the Eaſt-India 
Company, with thoſe of the manufactures | 


and individual traders of Great Britain; and, 
93930 
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on the whole, to arrange in one harmonious 
ſyſtem the wealth of India: concord among 
all the ſubjects of Great Britain, and the pu- 
rity of the Britiſh conſtitution, i is a great but 
an arduous work. I am fully: perſuaded that 
the poſſeſſion of India may be ſtill made 
more and more conducive to the promotion, 
not only of the general commerce and public 
revenue of Britain, but even, of the intereſts 
of the Eaſt- India Company; in as much, as 
if from exiſting circumſtances they have been 
partially circumſcribed, they may tend alſo 
to a prolongation of their exiſtence, In con- 
templating the connection that has grown up 
between Great Britain and the Eaſt Indies, 
and which it is our object to confirm and 
perpetuate, the firſt idea that occurs is, 
the relative ſituation of thoſe countries to 
each other in reſpect of place: this circum- 
ſtance of local ſituation ſeems, at firſt ſight, 
to throw an air of ridicule on every attempt 
to form a perpetual band between countries 
ſeparated from each other by an interval of 
ten thouſand miles. It muſt be owned that 
this immenſe diſtance is not without many 
political inconveniences; yet, it may per- 
haps be affirmed, that it is leſs difficult to 
eſtabliſh. 


„ 

eſtabliſh a permanent connection between a 
parent ſtate and colonies, when they are at 
too great a diſtance, than when they are too 
near to each other. Spain loſt Portugal, 

and kept Peru. I ſhall not ſtop here to 
diſplay the reaſons that incline me to en- 
tertain this paradox, any farther than juſt 
to obſerve in general, that they are founded 
on that rivality and fermentation of ſpirit, 
which equal pretenſions and quick intelli- 
gence, breed and nouriſh between contiguòus 
ſtates and kingdoms. The Eaſt Indies are 
more remote than we could wiſh : however, a 
moderate and mild government, that reſpects 
ancient privileges, manners, - cuſtoms, and 
opinions, will conciliate the affections and 
ſecure the tranquillity of the pacific Hin- 
doos. Though the iſland of Great Britain 
be not ſo favourably ſituated for intercourſe. 
with India, whether. commercial or political, 

as ſome other kingdoms of Europe, ſhe ne- 
vertheleſs enjoys many ſingular advantages, 

in numerous harbours and docks for ſhip- 
ping, the national ſpirit and enterpriſe of 
the people, and their turn for ſea- faring 
life. With theſe advantages, Britain bids 
as fair to retain her forejgn ſettlements, as 


Aa 4 any 
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any other nation whatſoever, provided that 
ſhe adopt ſuch arrangements and inſtituti- 
ons as ſound policy dictates: and as encou- 
ragement for the Britiſh legiſlature, to form 
and adopt ſuch arrangements and inſtitu- 
tions, it is to be obſerved, that the wealth | 
of India does not conſiſt, like that of Mexi- 
co and Peru, in gold and filver, which, as is 
univerſally known, impoveriſhed and depo- 
pulated Spain, but in articles of more in- 
trinſic and permanent value; articles, which 
require and nouriſh labour and promote in- 
duſtry, the true ſource of population and 
national wealth and greatneſs. It is to our 
terreſtial poſſeſſions in India that we are to 
look for the ſureſt and indeed the only 
means of reducing and extinguiſhing the 
national debt of this couhtry: by retrench- 
ing the public expences, on a ſyſtem of 
prudent economy ; by opening new ave- 
nues of commerce, and new ſubjects. of 
mechanical labour and ingenuity, the Britiſh 
government may accompliſh that grand ob- 
| ject, confer the moſt ſolid and laſting be- 
nefits on their country, and render their name 
en, ot, 5 
Theſe obſervations very naturally occured 
| to 
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to my mind; when I confidered the ſtua- 
tion in which Indians was now likely to 
be placed; and my attention was called 
to the more immediate point on which its 
deſtiny at this moment depended. The 
combined ſtrength of our ſettlements in that 
quarter was about to be exerted againſt a 
powerful enemy, and the ultimate exiſtence 
of our poſſeſſions reſted on the reſult. This 
war was likely not only to involve the 
proſperity of the ſtate, but the lives of 
numberleſs individuals, the intereſts of com- 
merce, and the honour and reſpectability of 
the Britiſh name and influence in India. 
When we reflect that two of the moſt re- 
ſpectable native powers had afforded us their | 
ſupport, and that our arms were led by the 
diſtinguiſhed character, who controlled the 
governments of the Eaſt ; when we know 
that the eyes of all the world were upon us in 
the proſecution of a juſt, neceſſary, and cre- 
ditable war; when we conſider that our re- 
ſources would be exerted to the utmoſt 
ſtretch in men and money and when it was 
public all over India, that every effort would 
be put in agitation ; that all our coed 
were 


I - ) 


were called into action to hutnble a reſtleſs ty- 

rant, it ſurely became the moſt anxious with 

of every Briton to ſee the conteſt finiſhed 

with honor to the nation, and credit to our 
arms. 

The Mharattas and the Nizam 8 the 
Engliſh as the medium by which they were 
engaged as allies to overthrow the empire of 
an uſurper; a dominion founded on blood, and 
protected by every meaſure of eruelty and op- 
preſſion. Should our arms have proved un- 
ſucceſsful, our power, influence, and reſpecta- 
bility in the Eaſt would have been irrecover- 
ably loſt. Not only the Mahrattas and Ni- 
zam, but every ſtate in India, from the 
mountains of Thibet to the ſouthern penin- 
ſula would have been rouſed, and the diſat- 
fection of our native troops would finally diſ- 
member the colonies of India from the Bri- 
tiſh empire. 

The indignation and reſentment of an op- 
preſſed people was every where evident; the 
lower Malabar had revolted, and it was only 
the Mahomedan ſubjects of the Sultaun that 
appeared to enjoy his protection or ſupport. 
The upper ny was not in a better ſitua- 

| tion : 
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walls of his: capital there exiſted a powerful 
party ready to avow. themſelves, when it 
could be done with certainty and ſafety. 


his prophet, he wantonly, and in cold blood, 
deſtroys the natural poſſeſſion of the coun- 


anceſtors to aſſume that of Mahomed; and 1 


of barbarity unknown in any civiliſed na- 
tion, where the unfortunate Hindoos have 


were caught in the vain attempt of eluding 
their ſanguinary purſuers *; a ſcene not only 


5 The feelings of humanity recoil, and human nature 
ſhudders at the recital of the cruelties exerciſed on the 
people of Malabar by Tippoo, or the engines of his 
power. Should it ever happen (which God forbid that) 
thoſe miſerable wretches ſhould be deſerted by us, what 
horror muſt await them, what will not be inflicted as 


en of the earth ; their property will be ſeized ; and the 
Indige- 


tion: and it is a known fact; that within the 


The cruelties exerciſed on, his; unhappy 
ſubjects. riveted, the principles of diſguſt 
and deteſtation. Aſſuming the character of 
try, who refuſe to reject the religion of their 
declare that I haye myſelf witneſſed a ſight 1 


been hanged by dozens on trees by the road 
ſide, or ſuſpended on hedge rows, as they 


the puniſhment of their revolt? Their implacable foes, 
the Moplas, will be let looſe to annihilate them from the 


— 9 


J 


it. Py ; 


to be equalled by the ferocious Buccaneers i in 


the act of hunting the timid Indians with 
blood hounds and maſtiffs. 


Theſe horrible cruelties ſerve is keep | in- 


awe his ſubjects of a lower claſs, but policy 


induces him' to attach the principal officers, 
military and civil, and where his intereſt is 


concerned, no man is more liberal of either 
reward or promotion. Under the eye of 
Tippoo his army fight with courage and ala- 


| crity ; ; but his detachments have uniformly 
given way with little oppoſition, and ſtill 


leſs conduct. 


His troops are hired by the 8 but his 
month is arbitrary. Thirty, forty, and even 


| | fifty days, conliene their duration, and the 


indigenous hin be exterminated to give ph to 


their inveterate enemies. If ſenſibility is at all con- 
need with the policy of ſtates, thoſe in whoſe hands 
authority and power is entruſted, ſhould refle& on this 


. circumſtance. Let us maturely weigh the tenor of Tip- 
poo's conduct, and then ſay whether his dominion ſhoutd 


not be cruſhed, for the quiet of India, and the ſafety of 
the Britiſh poſſeſſions, for ſo long as he enjoys unſhackled 


power, our ſettlement in the Carnatic and Malabar, will 


be held on terms the moſt precarious and uncertain, and 


that their loſs would be followed up by our total expultion - 


from India. 
| ate 
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ſtate of his treaſury, or his own whim, re- 


gulates the calendar. 


His numerous bodies of cavalry have ben 
wonderfully exaggerated. His circar, or 
ſtable horſe, are the firſt in point of diſci- 
pline and bravery ; ; the men are well 2170 . 


and uniformly clothed: and the horſes, t 


the number of 5 or 6000, are the property ye | 
government. The next in degree of eſti- 


"> 


mation are cavalry, collected from all parts 


of India, where the horſe is the property of 


the rider, and perhaps conſtitutes his for- 
tune; for horſes killed in action, no com- 


penſation is allowed, and the horſeman is 
obliged to ſerve on foot till he can ſave or 
plunder money enough to reſume his former 
ſituation. When this loſs at once deprives 
the ſoldier of the proſpect of promotion, and 
the means of his livelihood, he can have 
little indacement to riſk the loſs of a favou- 


Tl te animal. 


The third claſs are the 1 or plus ; 
derers, | Theſe daſtardly marauders ſerve 
without pay, and min ſubſiſt on the plun- 


der of the enemy's country. They burn 


_—_—— 3 | ; 5 
3 


and deſtroy whatever FS cannot carry off, 
: and 
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and mark thais * with blood and deſo- 


lation. Their horſes are diminutive, and 
unfit for the purpoſes of war. The men are 
clothed with little more than a turband, and 


a cloth tied about their middle, perhaps with- 5 


out a ſaddle, and their arms conſiſt of a ſcy- 
meter or pike. It is to theſe wretches, dur- 
ing the war with Hyder, that the Carnatic 


_ owed its deſtruction. Under their hands the 


fineſt countries in India became little better 


than a deſart: whole villages were ſwept 
away; and our manufacturers, with their 
families, carried to Myſore, while the la- 


bourers became the Coolies, to tranſport 
what was formerly their own: and where de- 
fence was attempted, "Ry neither 55 age 
nor ſex. 


The foot . may be divided, into two 


_ claſſes, the regular and the irregulars, beſides 


which he has Golandaurs or artillery, and a 


 _ ſmall body of Europeans, renegadoes and de- 


ſerters. A part of the regulars are clothed 
in uniform, ſomewhat in the manner of the 


_ Engliſh ſepoys, but by far the greateſt num- 
ber have only uniform turbands and cumber- 
bands, W ith white e and ſhort breeches. 


Their 


"as 
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Their arms are French muſkets, or the Eng- 
lich ones taken in the courſe of the war of 
1780. To diſcipline and command theſe 


battalions, he has a certain number of fo- 
reigners, and a conſiderable proportion of 
the native officers belonging to our troops, that 
became priſoners of war, and were forced into 
the ſervice. They are ſlovenly, and unſteady | 


in their exerciſe and duty, and little ac- 


quainted with any evolutions. - The irre- 


gulars are an unmilitary rabble, variouſly 
armed; withold muſkets, match-locks, pikes, 
and ſcymeters. Little dependence can be 
placed in ſuch a multifarious collection, 


who principally depend on e for their | 


ſubſiſtence. 


A T4 


From ſuch an army what i is to he” appre- : 


| hended, when oppoſed to a body of gallant 


troops, many of whom are veterans in the 


ſervice, and commanded by Britiſh officers HE... 


- experience and abilities? 
To deſpiſe an enemy is the el fault 


which an officer can commit: it puts him 
from his guard, and renders him open to 


their aſſault. Let it, therefore, not be ſup- 


poſed that exertion is unneceſſary againſt ſo 


reſpectable an opponent. Some excellencies 
7 IDA A ; „ muſt 
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muſt prevail in Tippoo's army to render it 
in general reſpectable, and, ſince the com- 


2 


mencement of the preſent war, in the opi- 
nion of our ableſt officers. But the advan- 
tages which he poſſeſſes are eaſily counter- 
acted ; and when placed in competition with 
regular ſyſtem and exact diſcipline, muſt at 
all times be overcome if followed 55 with 
diſcretion and perſeverance. 15 | 

In the mode of carrying his Na 
and of tranſporting his cannon and ſtores, an 
evident ſuperiority is diſcernable. The atten- 
tion he has paid to the artillery department 


evinces a knowledge of its utility, which 


would not diſgrace the tactics of the preſent 


day. In carrying proviſions' for his army, 


Tippoo's advantages are material; preſerving 


a a ſyſtem of warfare in the midſt of profound 


peace. His bullocks are always trained for 
either draught or carriage, and his extraordi- 


nary demands are ſupplied from his Banjara 
bullocks, employed in tranſporting merchan- 


diſe through his country, or carrying falt 


from the ſea coaſt. In theſe different ſer- 
vices there is not leſs than one hundred thou- 


ſand employed. vp 
T Tis ſurpriſe of his army, or the lofs of a 
i | detachment 


6 


_ 0 '$ 
detachment, is attended with —— 
of no moment to Th general intereſt of the 


War. 
The B Bazal of either is generally ten miles 


where their retreat is attended without diffi- 
culty or danger. As the army retires or ad- 
vances, the motions of the Bazar are accord- 
ingly regulated.” His ehe in cavalry, 


£ WF #0 5=0@S:', 


to preſerve a ee e body, and the ſmall- 
taching, tends to preſerve the ſupplies of the 


them more difficult and precarious. | 

'In tranſporting his cannon and in cutting 
roads to facilitate their conveyance his means 
are abundant. To a ſmall gun he attaches 
one elephant, to a larger two, and to thoſe 
of a greater caliber three and four. By the 
aſſiſtance of à regular and well- appointed 
corps of Bildaurs, or Pioneers, loo pieces of 
ordnance are moved at a rate not eaſily to 


country, the elephants being only intended 
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in the rear, and encamped on an open road, 


neſs of our numbers, which prevents our de- 


enemy, and to render our means of procuring 


de conceived, and far ſuperior to our beſt- 
conducted attempts. His guns are drawn 


by the beſt bullocks produced in the 
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for occaſional aſſiſtance; to which, is added 
the unremitted exertions of excellent drivers, 
The Nabob's artillery are both larger and 
longer than ours, whch enables bien to com- 
mence a cannonade either on our baggage or 
line, before our guns can be uſed with effect, 
and when it would only | be an unneceſſary ex- 
| pence of ammunition to return his fire. In 
cafes of diſorder, or when advantage on ig 
ſide occurs, hi wn are very ready to \ſeizc 
the opportunity. Pets = ora ee 

1 The velacithe with which his large bod 165 
nan — ith which his — 6 9 5 
ments are executed from one place to another, 
operate ſtrongly in his favour. , Unable to 
aſcertain his poſition, it is dangerous for us 
to detach from the main body. His princi- 
pal object is to attack us in detail, whether 
in conveying proviſions or ſtores, or foraging 
in the neighbourhood of our encampment, 
and in this Huzzar, mode of warfare he gene- 
rally ſucceeds. . 15 | 

In his artillery. he oe 1 greateſt cone 
—_ and dependance. That corps is the beſt 
appointed in his ſervice, and very far ſupe- 
rior to thoſe of any native power in India. 
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+ His: intelligence'i 18 an object of particular 
conſideration: he ſpares; no expence to ac- 
cotnpliſh- his end, and the moſt cruel and 
exemplary puniſhments are immediately in- 

flicted, ſhould falſe information at any time be 
delivered. He does not depend on the word 
of a ſingle individual, but employs ſeveral on 
the ſame octaſion, examines them apart, and 
whether they agree or differ in the tale, they 
are all detained cleſe ptiſoners till the truth is 
diſcloſed; and to the man who is found in an 
error na lenity is ſnewn. The families of 
the ſpies are in the poſſeſſion of the Nabob; 
and he attaches them to him by the moſt li- | 
beral rewards: > by this means he finds his 
way into our camps, and perhaps, by dint of 
money, and the colluſion of the native ſer- 
vants of officers of rank, he obtains the know- 
ledge of our ſecret reſolves.” His Bildaurs are 
the ſtouteſt and beſt working men in his coun- 
try, a certain proportion are attached to every 
gun, and it is aſtoniſhing, from the number 
that compoſe that corps, with what celerity 
roads are cut through the thickeſt nn or 
the moſt rugged country. if 5 
His elephants, to the amount of near 400, 
perform wonders in dragging his cannon 
e B b 2 | along 


\ 
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along heavy roads, in croſſing rivers, and in 


carrying his camp equipage and ſtores. 

The Rocket-boys are daring, eſpecially 
when intoxicated with bang: they advance 
near to our line of march, covered by the 


cavalry, and attempt to throw our troops into 


confuſion. The rocket diſcharged horizon- 
tally is more dangerous than thoſe fired per- 
pendicularly, and in open and level ground 
they are, although uncertain in their direc- 
tion, very deſtructive and galling to our men. 

Ti ppoo is defective as an engineer, neither 
will he be adviſed by thoſe who are qualified 
in that line: in ſeveral inſtances I have 
known him reject the opinion of able officers 
to follow his own miſerable plans. His new 


forts, of which he is himſelf the conſtructor, 


betray the moſt. ſhameful ignorance of the 
very firſt principles of fortification, and in 
place of works covering and protecting each 
other, the direction of his flanking-guns 


point immediately. to the centre of the works 
_ themſelves. 


That Tippoo polls many 0 ad- 
vantages, and that he is a reſpectable and 
formidable enemy is every where allowed 
but it cannot be denied, chat ſupported as we 

were 


3 
were at this time by the Mharattas and 
the Nizam, and by the fineſt army that 
India ever faw: the beſt diſciplined and 
paid that ever were commanded by Engliſh 
officers, by the fineſt train of artillery that 
we ever collected in the Eaſt, and, above all, 
in the conſcious approbation of a good cauſe, 
there could not be a doubt but his throne 
would be ſhaken to the centre. | 
That our armies in the Eaſt had at this 
time great defects and many difficulties to en- 
counter cannot be controverted, and that they 
ſtill labour under certain i inconveniences can- 
not be denied *: but they exiſt at this mo- 
ment in a much ſmaller degree than ever 
was before known, and whenever a freth 
war ſhall break out, we ſhall fight. with 
evident advantage and decided ſuperiority, - 

The cauſes that proved our deſtxuction 
in former wars are happily removed: no 
ſmall detachments oppoſed to ſuperior num- 
bers, better means provided to ſupply our 
armies with proviſions and ammunition, 
intelligence more liberally rewarded, and 
by carrying our arms into the enemics 


- * Appendix, B. Re 
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country, ſave our own, an and t at thei 


expence. IG N 15 " p x þ- I'S F TECH 4 479 23 ms © 14 


Tippoo Saib, de of our bee ea in 
the: open field, aſſid uouſly avoided theconteſt, 
and looked to delay and procraſtination as his 
ſureſt means of defence. To cut off our de- 
” tachments, or to interrupt ourconyoys, was his 
certain aim, Our ſucceſs muſt always be ſure 
if we provide againſt the wants of proviſions 
and ammunition ; and on this the ſucceſs of 
our arms depend ded. The policy of the Nabob 
led him to diſtreſs us by every means in his 
power, even to. the. deſtruction of his fineſt 
diſtricts, and I foreſaw that he would lay 
waſte as we advanced, and till he came to a 
Point from which there would be no reced- 
ing, when like a ſtag at bay, he muſt riſk a 
general action and probably terminate his ca- 
rcer of deſpotiſm, cruelty, and oppreſſion. 
The ſufferings, of our officers, ſepoys, 
and European troops, whilſt priſoners with 
Hyder, are ſtill in their memory, and how- 
ever humanity may be intereſted, in the event 
of another war, they will not fail to avenge 
the cauſe of their ſlaughtered brethren, and 
the e impoſed on themſelves and 
countrymen 


I; 


i 
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It had been hitherto the mis fortune of our 


government in India to be. branded wirk 
terms of reproach for levying unjuſt wars, 


powers. In this inſtance we muſt ſtand ac- 
quitted to all the world, and glory in the 
honourable purſuit of protecting an old and 
faithful ally, and eountergCt-the ambition of 
a reſtleſs Prince, whoſe deviating politics 
has tended to inereaſe his dominions by en 
croachments on his neighbours, and finally, 
to expel every European from the country. 
His boundleſs” cruelty and tyranny has ex- 
cited the wrath of his oppreſſed ſubjects : in 
the event of another rupture, they will ſoon 
join in tov) common cauſe ren im for 
ever. Ki * 15 
1D, 3 exiles: rf Shai Fon he How 
his father acquired the government of My- 
ſore, has been a continued ſeries of uſur- 
pation, Many murders have been committed 
to get quit of the lawful competitors. There 
ſtill remain many of the ancient ſtock, and 
cheſe have yet adherents, who anxiouſly wait 
a favourable opportunity to declare for their 
original maſters, to whom they are attached 
by the ſtrongeſt ties of affectioͤ n. 
Hlad the Britiſh government in India no 
ft 1 better 


and for our interference with the native 


1 


better reaſon for declaring war, and the 
Britiſh government at home no better reaſon 
for approving the meaſure, the conduct of 


Tippoo Saib towards us ſince the peace of 1784, 


would fully have authorized the decided ſtep 
that was taken, and more than fully vindicated 
every conſequence that reſulted to him. His 
attack on the lines of Travancore was, to the 


- Rajah, wanton, illiberal, and unjuſt, and in 


regard to us, inſolent and preſumptuous: to 


have endured the inſult would have been to 
acknowledge our weakneſs and the ſuperio- 


rity of the Nabob to all the powers of India: 
a meaſure of this kind would have leſſened 
the conſequence of the Britiſh empire, in the 
Eaſt, given up the balance of power, and 
placed the faith of our treaties in deriſion and 


contempt. What power would have again 


ſought the alliance of a nation unable to vin- 
dicate her own rights or to defend thoſe of 
an ancient dy in the hour of en and 
dliſtreſs ? —ʃã! ths 1 n np 

It is an W 0 fact; that ſeveral Euro- 


pean officers that had fallen into the hands of 
Tippoo in the former, were yet in being on 


the commencement of the wa. 
Buy the treaty of peace of 1784, Fi Engliſh 
on the coaſt of Malabar were to be put in 
; | of oi full 


(97) 


full poſſeſſion of the factories held by them 
in the: life-time of Hyder Ally, and from 


whence the Eaſt- India Company annually | 
ſhipped a conſiderable quantity of pepper 


ſandal-wood, and cardamums. With conſis 


Calicut, but the free exerciſe of trade was 


denied, and he was obliged toquit his houſs 


with every mark of degradation. The Britiſh 


flag was inſulted, and the recal of the reſi. 
dent terminated the affront. As a plea for 
this breach of treaty, it was intimated by 
the Nabob, that to encourage agriculture he 
had ordered every pepper-vineto be deſtroyed, 


and that he had taken into his own hands the 
excluſive monopoly of the cardamums and 
ſandal-wood, to ſupply by the medium of the 


Red Sea *, the Turkiſh empire. eri 
The privilege of the Eaſt-India Gs 


to enjoy factories i in the Canara and Sunda 
country, was prior to. the poſſeſſion of theſe 


diſtricts by Tippoo's father, and they are 
better entitled by the rule of right, to that 
trade than he is to the lemi of that 


dominion which he now commands with 


_ TRI ſeverity. In me mw 1725s 
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the Rajah of theſe” Provinees allowed to the 


Company a free intercourſe: and commerce 
with his ſubjects. He ſought their friend- 


hip, and requeſted the Chief and Council of 
Onore to acquaint the Government of Bom- 
bay, they had his permiſſion to- eſtabliſh a 
ſettlement in his diſtricts and granted them 


Compta where they might erect a fort. Onore 
Compta and Merjie were ſurveyed by their 


engineer, and Onore was pitched on for 


a permanent factory, as moſt beneficial to the 
mercantile intereſts of their employers, and 


the productions of the whole country were 


drawn together from an to the A" aha 
tho Rajah's juriſdiction. 4 brig 

The inſults of Tippoo to hs Englifhin nation 
have been moſt arrogant and daring. The ſet- 
tlement of Tellichery, an ancient nen 
poſſeſſion of the Company, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, was ſurrounded by an army in the 
midſt of profound peace: he attempted in 
perſon to over-awe it, and erected a chain 
of forts to encompaſs it on every ſide: he 
not only: prevented the poſſibility of trade, 
but endeavoured to deprivè the- inhabitants 


aof the common neceffaries of life: by his in- 


fulting meſſages: aſd; threads of an attack, 


tw 1. 


he haraſſedithe gazriſon » who lay upon. their 
arms day and night, and at; all times in ex- 
pectation of an aſſault, till, failing in. hies 
purpoſe of, getting poſſeſſion of the fort, he 
quitted its! neighbourhood ta indulge his 
vengeance and amen >the Ran 
Jah. of Travancore. (iir n IF: ith - 
Not contented: with, thevinſale, which he 
had offered to our government in India, he. 
| inſtigated the country powers to follow his 
example O11 The Bibie of Cannonore, who +> 
had, during the former war, experienced tb 
effects of her temerity, was induced by him 
again to become troubleſome. Our trade Was 
interrupted, and ſhe even went ſo far as to 
ſeize a boat under Engliſh, colours Seins 
into the road of Tellicher y. 
The Rajah of Cherical was Madre 
ſanction. a claim made by Tippoo fer the 
Dae of a baſtion of the Fort of Telli- 


ground # a hilton, uber tha ſetrlerticns 
was firſt eſtabliſhed by the Company. Other 
claims, on, the ſcore of unſettled accounts 
were fabricated in his name, and the in- 
ſalence of his corre ſpondence with the Chief 
bas eee bad ſearcely a parallel. The 
audacity 


—— — — « 
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| 3 of the agent, who was ſent by the 


Nabob to tranſact this extraordinary buſ- 
neſs, was carried to a ſingular pitch; | he 
declared in the- government houſe, that 


unleſs his terms were complied” with, his 
maſter's cavalry would ride down the lines 


of Tellicherry. To this unjuſtifiable and 
preſumptuous language, the Chief replied 
with becoming moderation, dignity, and 
firmneſs : thus the war commenced with- 


out provocation on the part of the Britiſh 


government, ] 

The little farce of the Nabob i in the firſt 
aſſault of the lines of Paroor, retained credit 
on the troops of the Rajah. Exaſperated 
and aſhamed, he opened a tremendous bat- 
tery, and in a general attack carried them 
vith little oppoſition. 

The exertions of the Britiſh government, 
chow not immediate, were now ſtimulated : 
a reſpectable army was convened on the plains 


of Tritchinopoly ; they were put in motion in 


high. ſpirits and diſcipline. In the mean time; 
the preſidencies of Bengal and Bombay were 


not idle. Lord Cornwallis had equipped a 
brigade of ſix battalions for the coaſt; and 


Gene ral Abercromby detached Lieut. Colonel 
P1957 . Hartley 
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Hartley in April. with 1600 men frem 
Bombay. to reinforce two Carnatie batta- 
lions, ſent to the · aſſiſtance of the Rajah of 

Travancore, and to ack on the defenſiye. 
Captain Little, with two. battalions: of; ſe : 
poys and ſome artillerymen;- left Bombay to 
join the Mharattas, and Who were to be 

paid by them agreeably to the - pattition 

treaty, concluded by the allied powers: the 
ſame meaſure was adopted | by the Nizam, 
who applied to Fort St. George, for a like 
detachment under the command of en 

Montgomery E 

The grand army, with See Meddows 
at their head, entered the enemies country 

by the way of Caroor, early in the month of 

June. The country powers, with the know- 

ledge of Tippoo's enterpriſing ſpirit; acted 

with caution, in order to counterbalance the 
advantages that a well - diſciplined army has 
in all reſpects over another inferior'to it. 

It was at firſt conceived, that Tippoo 
might have been eaſily brought to a general 
action, and ſo to have terminated the war 
by a ſingle coup. But the efforts of many 
months of a gallant and zealous army, ably 
corned and Judiciouſly appointed, proved 

ineffectual. 
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ineffectual. Accuſtomed \itg acknowledge 


the ſuperiority dfethe EngliflyTippooudoptl 
ed a fyſtem (of) warfare better ealvulated td 
ſupport his power; by proeraſtination and 
delay to lengthen the War beyond the” pen 
riod of out reſources j by long mafches, 40 
haraſs and fatigue our troops} whilſt the 
proviſions and ſtores ſof the army were daily 
exhauſting, and nbeeſſitate General Meddows 
either to detach from; His main body, or fall 


back to nee e ne a gb 5 f 


FFF 
The Keie i a Nabob were eaſily. 


difcovered, his: views were every: where diſ- 


| appointed, and all his ſchemes proved abor- 


tive: Tippoo particularly. felt his own 
| weakneſs, in an attempt to cut off a de- 
tachment under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel Floyd. His beſt horſe, ſupported by 
* fifteen pieces of cannon, were in different 
attacks, effectually beaten off; never did the 
bravery, the diſcipline, or coolneſs of Britiſh 
troops, ſhew- itſelf more . than 
E 574 07 of Eager 
Lord Cornwallis, to give vigour to the 
exertions of our allies,” and to convince the 
native powers of his determined reſohution 
2 1 85 of 


r 1 \ o 
# 
| 
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of, proſecuting: the war, took the - PROD in 
perſon, accompanied or ſhortly, followed by 
1200 volunteers, from the ſepoy battalions, 
A complete. regiment of cavalry, a large pro- 
portion of draught and carriage bullocks, 
to which the Nabob of Oude added a moſt | 
valuable gift-of ſixty-ſeyen, elephants, . trai 
to military purpoſes. Theſe prepara, 
tions announced to all India the 4 
quence of the war, and the power of Tip- 
po as an enemy, the apprehenſions en 
; tertained of him, and the neceſſity there was 
of reducing his power to its juſt ſtandard, 
The treaſury, of Bengal was. drained, and 
every means, adopted that could give. aden 
to an undertaking, i in which our Intereſt;in 
India was ſo nearly connected. 
Having briefly narrated | the T in 
which I found public affairs i in India, I ſhal! 
continue my obſervations, on the war, dur- 
ing my reſidence in that quarter, and with 
General Abergromby”: s army; and add 
loch occaſional, remarks as occurred to me 
during its progreſs, as well relative to it, as 
likewiſe to certain points of local knowledge 
and information, acquifed by a reſidence of 
| scene duration in that count. 


Major 
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Major Dow] early in the year 1790, had 
Weed from Tellicherry, and opened a 
communication with the ſurrounding coun- 
try; which, previouſly to that time, was cut off 
by a conſiderable body of the enemy. Gene- 
ral Abercromby, Governor of Bombay, and 


Commander in Chief of the forces on the 
Coaſt of Malabar, left the Prefidency 3 in the 
month of November following, with a conſi- 
: derable reinforcement, and landed at Telli: 
cherry on the 8th of that month. The Ge- 
neral eſtabliſhed his head quarters in the vi- 
einity of Tellicherry, near to the ſpot which 
ſhortly before had been occupied by the 
tents of Tippoo. No ſooner were the Eng- 
liſh colours hoſtilely diſplayed, but the prin- 
ces of the country, many of whom had been 
unjuſtly deprived of their territory, flocked 
to the ſtandard. The whole of Malabar was 
inſtantly in arms to ſupport the Britith 
forces, and the Moplas, who are rigid Ma- 
homedans, and the zealous friends of Tip- 
poo, were loſt in irreſolution and amaze- 
ment: the Bibie of Cannonore had repeat- 
edly promiſed to give up her fort, but was 
prevented by a body of 6000 of the Nabob's 
troops, who were-encamped near to the walls 


of 


eb; 
- SY i. 
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of hay: town. Jt was belli for General 


Abereromby to attack and Hiſperſe: theſe 
people, and for. chat purpoſe put in motion 
his little army, not exceeding 4900 men. 
The, enemy were ſpeedily | compelled | to 
lay down their armsg terms were granted 
to the Bibie, and the Engliſh, flag was 
hoiſted· on the Fort of ,Cannanore. «. \i, .7\- 

General Abercromby, by coneiliatory n mea- 
ſures, in a great degree, united the jarririg 
intereſts, of the Hindoos and Moors, whilſt 
he kept alive. the ſpirit of liberty that had 
ſtimulated the oppreſſive natives, and by 
| forming alliances with the moſt conſiderable 
Rajahs, be added both to his military 
ſtrength, and to his means of proſecuting 
the war: Amongſt thoſe, independently of the 
Rajah of Travancore, whoſe , miniſter had 


joined our army with a body of three hun- 


dred horſe, and three battallions of. regular 


Sepoys, were the Rajahs of Cartinad, Cats 


tiote, Cherical, and Comlah.. Thoſe. chiefs 


were accompanied by many of the Nam- 


biers or hereditary lords, who armed their 
ſubjects in the common. cauſe; others were 
daily coming in from their faſtneſſes in the 
mountains, whither the tyranny of Tippoo 
had for ſeveral years obliged them to retire, 
| Vor. I. . EG 
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But the moſt diſtinguiſhed i in zeal and _ 
tion, was the Rajah of the Corga “, * who con. 
tinued with us during the war a faithful and 
uſeful ally. 

Lieutenant Colonel Hartley had been de- 
tached to the Southern part of the Malabar 
province, with a ſmall force, where he ob- 
tained a gallant victory over the Nabob's 
troops, commanded. by Murtaub Cawn, 
This victory diſperſed the enemy's force in 
the Lower Malabar, and opened a commu- 
nication between Paulgautcherry, which had 
been taken by ſurpriſe a ſhort time before, 
and the ſea coaſt : and the Company's forces 
were at this time in poſſeſſion of the country 
below the Ghaut, from the river of Balia- 
225 to the lines of Travancore. 

The Mharattas, previouſſy to the departure 
of General Abercromby from Bombay, had 
laid ſiege to the Fort of Darwar, a ſtrong 
frontier town of Tippoo o's, towards the Mha- 
ratta States. 'To their aſſiſtance a detachment 
of Company s troops had been ſent from 
that preſidency, and the Admiral of the Mha- 
ratta fleet had ſcoured the coaſt of Mala- 
bar as low as Mangalore: he had occaſion- 


1 Appendix D. 5 
| | ally 
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ally diſembarked a body of men Wo had 
plundered the country, and deprived Tippoo 
of any reſources from' the provinces adjoin- 
ing to the ſea. The collectors and chief 
men of the towns and villages immediately 
on the coaſt, ſold off, previouſly to the are 
rival of the Mharattas, at little more than 
half price, all the property of the Nabob. aA 
Foreigners participated largely in this com- 
merce, and under their reſpective flags, 
avowedly became purchaſers of every article 
they could procure, to the evident prejudice 
of the Company s trade. : 

Our ally, the Nizam, was bufily employed 
in the ſiege of Copaul, a northern frontier of 
Tippoo's, on the ſide of the Nizam' s domi- 
nions, aſſiſted by a detachment of our troops 
from fort St. ke” The Nizam's forces 
had engaged ſeveral bodies of Tippoo's i 
troops, in one of which 5000 of the enemy 
were killed, with 200 of their horſees. 

The grand army , during theſe operations, 
encamped in the neighbourhood. of Ma- 
dras, having left garriſons in the forts of 
Coimbatore, Dindigul, and Palagautcherry,” 
and a reſpectable force near to Tritchino- 
poly. Lord Cornwallis took the command 
C „ in 
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” in perſon i in the month of February, and by 


a ſkilful manceuvre. entered without oppo- 
ſition the paſſes of Tippoo s country to the 


northward, with a force nearly 25,000 men, 
This was effected, notwithſtanding that the 


Nabob had been watching his Lordſhip's mo- 
tions for a conſiderable time with a determi- 


nation of defending whatever paſs the Grand 


Army attempted to aſcend, truſting to the 
celerity of his motions to have gained the top 


before his Lordſhip could have got through 


his heavy artillery, proviſi ons, and ſtores. 
The Grand Army was in full force at 

Mulwaggle on the 25th ef February, and 

had, been joined by the 67 elephants before 


taken notice of. They were in higb ſpirits, 
ſupplied with abundance of proviſio lens, and 


provided with a battering train, and the ne- 
ceſlary ſtores for the ſiege of Bangalore. 
On the 27th his Lordſhip moved from Mul- 
waggle to Nellepettah, and from thenge on 


the 28th to Colar, the burying place of both 
Hyder Ally and his father. On 


4 it of 

March the army encamped at Narſepore, 
and on the 2d at Ooſcottah, on the 3d they 
halted: on the 4th the army reſumed their, 


march, and Tippo was diſcovered for the 


firſt 


( 389.) 
firſt time in full force, about five miles on 
his Lordſhip's left flank, and half. way be- 
tween Ooſcottah and Bangalore, The th in 
the morning Tippoo was again ſeen on the 
ſame ground, when the en diſpoſition 
of the army was ordered. The right wing, 
and the gth brigade was ordered to file off to- 
wards Bangalore, in charge of the baggage; 
ſtores, and proviſions of the army. The caval- 
ry, the left wing, andthe 4th brigade, were to 
follow; and give battle to the enemy. No 
ſooner did his Lordſhip put the troops in 
motion, than Tippoo ſtruck his tents, and 
commenced his march in a parallel direction, 
but rather approaching to our line. At twelve 
o'clock the left wing was up with the rear 
of the right, and about the ſame. time Tip- 
poo opened his guns at a great diſtance, and 
continued a deſultory cannonade til} paſt two, 
Several diſpoſitions were made by his Lord- 
ſhip to bring on a general action, but with- 
out effect. On the evening of the ſame day 
the Grand Army encamped within a mile 
and a half of the fort of Bangalore, and the 
advanced guard within three quarters of a 
mile of the pettah or ſuburbs. Next morn- 
| c c 3 | ing, 
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ing, or the 6th, the guns of the fort were 
opened on our reconnoitering parties, and 


Tippoo moved. with his army towards our 
left flank, and again commenced a cannonade. 


At noon Lord Cornwallis changed his ground 


to the right, when Tippoo moved off to the 
oppoſite ſide of the fort, where he fixed his 


encampment. 


Bangalore is a place of the focomd: con- 
ſideration in Tippoo's dominions. It is re- 
gularly fortified, ſurrounded by a deep dry 
ditch, and, was garriſoned by 7000 men ; 


but from the extent of the works it was, and 


always will be, in the power of the Nabob 
to reinforce the garriſon as he may judge 


neceſſary for its defence. Granaries for his 
proviſions, and an arſenal for guns and mi- 
litary ſtores, are maintained in this place, 


and alſo a conſiderable treaſury is known to 


be generally there for the payment of his 


troops. 
The e e of be enabled Lord 


| Cornwallis to direct his march toward Se- 


ringapatam and the Poodicherrum Paſs, with- 
in ſifty-two miles of it, where General Aber- 
cromby. was Krongly Polleg, with an army 

3 which 


"Y 
[ 


- | 
(RR 3 
which bad as reinforced: to the number 
of 7500 men,” with an pee train of 
fed are.. en 
The Poodicherrum Paſs is Ante in ihe 
country of the Corga Ragah, nearly equi- 
diſtant from Tellicherry and Seringapatam, 
and forty miles from Cannanore. The road 
from thence, and particularly the aſcent to 
the Paſs, was made by the troops with im- 
menſe labour and fatigue. By this avenue 
General Abercromby had conveyed to Poo- 
dicherrum his guns, a large quantity of pro- 
viſions, and a complete train of battering 
cannon, and ſtores for the ſiege of Se- 
ringapatam. A complete ſupply of every 
neceſſary and requiſite article was by this 
means ready for his Lordſhip in its vici- 
nity. His march from Bangalore would 
be eaſy and expeditious, and in all proba- 
bility, in time, to commence the ſiege of 
that place before the ſetting in of the S. W. 
monſoon, and when reduced would afford - 
ample magazines of proviſions, and excel- 
lent cantonments for the army in the rains, 
ſhould it not be productive of ſtill greater 
advantages, , a, mortal ſtab 6 the power 
wet, Rea 4.73 of 


VV 
of i the: tyrant, * the overthrow, of his 
empire. RO 4. 


In the mean time Ge Abercromby 


was ſecurely. poſted, with a ſtrong country 


in his front, here cavalry could not act, 
and his rear was guarded by numberleſs 
rivers and interſections of the ſea, which at 
all times prevented Tippoo from cutting off 


his communications with the coaſt. Cavalry 
could never venture in the rear of ſo reſpect- 


able a force: their own retreat would be in- 

evitably loſt from the impoſſibility of fording 
the rivers. The ſame reaſon would prevent 
guns being tranſported to the lower country, 


| where the exertions of his infantry,” unſup- 


ported by either, would be of little avail. 
To explain the fituation of our armies in 


India at this time, when there was no leſs 


than 40,000 regular troops employed 'in the 
field, in the proſecution of the war, beſides 
our - garriſons: and thoſe left for the pro- 


tection of our empire, the map of India will 


be a uſeful guide. From a fingle glance it 


will be perceived that the Nabob Tippoo 


Sultan was completely ſurrounded; to the 


eaſtward 23 . Grand arne to the north- 


a 8 V 
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ward by the Nizam, to the north · weſt by 
the Mharattas, to the weſtward by General 
Abexcromby's army. His ſouthern pro- 
vinces were by this time reduced, and the 
principal forts were garriſoned by Britiſh 
troops. In this ſituation, where three power- . 
ful military ſtates were united in a common 
cauſe, and where their exertions were draw- 
ing to a focus, by the circle becoming daily 5 
more contracted, it might naturally be ſup+ 
poſed that the duration of the war could not 
be long: on the other hand, it muſt. be cons 
ſidered that Tippoo in perſon commanded 
an army of 70, oo men, amply provided 
with every requiſite, and. ſupplied with. 100 
pieces of cannon, with à flowing treaſury, 
and that procraſtinating the war would ulti- 
mately obtain his object: on this account 
the propriety of energetic and ſpeedy mea- 
ſures, became on our part abſolutely neceſſary 
to prevent an implacable enemy, whom nei- 
ther treaties can bind or alliances ſecure, 


from beneath the S ˙ rata, Es 
+ The Britiſh government in India, for our 
exertions in ſupport of an old ally were 
| very where applauded, and we were called 


upon 


from eſcaping from our hands, like a tiger 5 


\ nn}. 
upon to reſtore the former ſtate of the coun- 
try. If juſtice was ever exerted in any cauſe 
with honour to ourſelves, it was at this mo- 
ment, in oppoſing the encroachments of a 
lawleſs freebooter, in ſupporting the natural 
rights of India, and in the attempt to curb 
tyranny and deſpotiſm in the hands of an 
uſurper. The honour, the good faith, and 
the credit of the Britiſh name was now 
moſt ſolemnly pledged, and with thoſe we 
had ſtaked the exiſtence of our power in the 
| eaſt, It is eaſy to make war, but it is a dif- 
ficult taſk to make peace on the ſolid baſis 
of reciprocal and relative juſtice ; and in this 
inſtance, on what terms it could be reſtored 
with ſafety to ourſelves, and with ſatis- 
faction to thoſe with whom we were now 
co-operating, v was a matter arduous in the 
extreme. e | 
Many Ow were to be conſidered in the 
diſcuſſion of this important queſtion. 
', 1ſt, Eſtabliſhing a peace with honour to 
ourſelves, ſafety to our intereſt, and ſatisfac- 
tion to the native powers of India. 
2dly. - Subjecting Tippoo to pay the ”" 
pences of the war, to declare the indepen- 
genen of and Malabar powers, and the 8 
of 


(. 395 ) 
of Corga, and. ſatisfying. the Nizam FP) | 
 Mahrattas, for the encroachments made by 
his father and himſelf on their reſpective 
countries, with compenſation to the King 
of Travancore for demoliſhing his lines d 
deſtroying the fort of Cranganore. 


.  gdly. Making Hons on dhe Status g quo ö 
ante bellum. | W. 


\ 
\ 


Athly. Making peace on any terms ſhort 
of the ſacrifice of our mere exiſtence. 

In the firſt inſtance, the entire ſuppreſſion 
of the Nabob's power muſt have attended 
the termination of the war: in this event, 
| tranquillity would be reſtored to India, 

a laſting peace would be inſured on princi- 
ples of juſtice to the native powers, and of 
credit and reſpect to the Britiſh name. This 

would include the equal participation of our 
allies, and the lawful ſovereigns of the 

uſurped empire or their repreſentatives. 
In the ſecond, The nation would be little 
benefited, except by the trade with the 
Malabar Princes, which ought to be ſecured 
to us by treaties of commerce and alli- 
ance: and to ſhackle Tippoo, it ſhould be 
ſtipulated, that a principal paſs, leading from 
the weſtern ſide into his country, ſhould be 
| „% Ib 
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put in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, as the 
beſt, and indeed, the only means ' of re. 
ſtraining his ambitious views, and this peace 
ſhould be guaranteed by all the enn 
native powers of India. 

In the third, The ſuperiority of Tippoo 
would be acknowledged, our weakneſs ex- 
poſed, and we ſhould for ever be deprived of 
the alliance of any of the conſiderable powers. 
The balance would be wreſted from our 
hands, and we ſhould become the deteſta- 
tion of the Hindoos, our faith be treated with 
ſcorn, and means afforded to the Nabob of 
employing, at a future day, the very combina- 
tion that we have now raiſed againſt him, 
and which muſt end i in the overthrow of our 
e in the Eaſt. 1 

The fourth expedient was Rill more dread- 
ful, and would have ſubjected us to the moſt 
mortifying humiliation that can poſſibly be 
experienced: it would have been the laſt 
miſerable ſubtetfuge of a falling ſtate, which 
may totter on its foundation for a few 
years before it ſinks into utter ruin. 

How peace has been effected for the ſecu- 
rity of India, and particularly of the Britiſh 
Empire i in that quarter, is*not for me to deter- 

Des ff 
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mine; farther 1 juſt to obſerve, that 1 : 


wiſdom, and policy of Lord. Cornwallis can 


leave no room to doubt, that the beſt was done 
for the. benefit and advantage of all Parties; 
and that under the exiſting circumſtances his 


AS 


meaſures were, prudent, neceſſary, and Juſt, 1 
When we conſider the coaſt of Malabar in 


a military point of view, ſhould the Power 
of.  Tippoo Sultan again become 7 inimi- 
cal to us, it will be found extremel * 18 
ble for military ſtations, and the neareſt to 
the vitals of his empire, Sec ne and 
the country of Myſore. 

The Proſecution of the late war * 25 
farded-- us ſome excellent information on 


ſeveral, ſubjects, particularly the navigation | 
of the rivers, the roads, the countries towards 


the Ghauts,. and the principal paſſes into 
the Myſore. | Many important points have 


been aſcertained, of which We were formerly 


unacquainted, and a new military map by 


Lieutenant-colonel Reynolds, will be the re- 
ſult. of the labours that gentleman has been 
premittingly engaged in for theſe twenty 


years. paſt, over the greateſt part of India. 


e march of General Abercromby has 
7 conſiderable 
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conſiderable. merit in explaining the couri- 
try from the ſea-coaft almoſt in a direct 
line with Seringapatam: previouſly to this 
period, the inhabitants of Tellicherry, though 
not more than ninety miles direct diſtance, 
were unacquainted with the ſtate of either 
the country or the roads, ſo little commu- ; 
nication had they with the interior parts. 

The intercourſe of the Croga Rajah with | 
the government of Tellicherry, firſt awakened 
our attention to the route by the Billiapatam 
river. This river falls into the ſea eighteen 
miles to the northward of Tellicherry, 
and is navigable for large boats, twenty- 
five miles from its mouth to IIliacour, 
though in a direct line, it is not more than 
ſixteen. Captain Byron of his Majeſty's. 
ſhip Pheenix, and'Sir Richard Strachan of the 
Veſtal, rowed up in their barges to Illiacour: 
and boats, the ſize of common lighters, find 
water for about eighteen miles, completely 
loaded. From this place, where every thing 
muſt be diſembarked, as in the caſe of Ge- 
neral Abercromby s march, to Viatore is 
twelve miles, from thence to the foot of the 
Poodicherrum Ghaut is ſix, and the aſcent 

near 


— 
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near to the f pot where the General had taken 
up his ground waiting the arrival of Lord 
| Cornwallis, about four more. Fi rom this to 
the foot of Periapatam is twenty-two miles, 
and thirty miles further ſtands Seringapatam, 
the capital of Tippoo 8 dominions. The 
fort of Belliapatam is ſituated on an eminence 
on the ſouth bank of the river, about three 
miles from its mouth. By land the diſ- 
tance from this place to Seringapatam is 
little more than eighty-ſeven r miles, although 
the windings 91 the river will make it ſome⸗ 
what more. fr 
From Tellicherry, 15 Ain to Serins 
gapatam is one hundred and two miles 
by the following route, without the advag- 
tage of any water ' conveyance: :. 
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Ve | Miles, 
Tellicherry to the Village of Keure, +, +- 00 
From Keure to Illiacour, „ 8 
Illiacour to Viatore, „% Ot 12 
Viatore to the bottom of the Poodicher- WY 
Fd rum Ghaut, e os: 
To the top, or. General Abereromby' 8 1 . 

Encamy ment, 3 4 
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port of .Tellicherry-is, in; this. ſituatie 
habeurs under many inconveniendies. 
„The harbour of Cannanore, FR Ale 
telthe northward of Tellicherrys and only 
four; miles and a half to the ſouthward: of 


/ 
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The want ak good harbours on the coaſt 
of - Malabar, is a great defect; all the con- 
ſiderable riyers are incommoded with bars, 


andi, large ſbips in the open roads lay at a 


genſiderable diſtance from the ſhare. © The 
16 n, and 


Belliapatam, poſſeſſes ſome advantages, and 
ingegd is the only harbour that I have ſeen 
on the coaſt of Malabar. The fort | was 


| bajle-by the Dutch en. a peninſula project- 


ingeinto the ſea; and which forms one ſide 
ofithe:-bay. Towards thè land it is fortified 
by a wall, flanked by two baſtions, with an 
excellent fauſſe braye, and a tolerable ditch, 
gut i in the neck of land from the ſea to the 
* This ditch would admit the 


water, if the fide next to the fea was not 
choaked up, but it could be eaſily cleared 


away, and conſtructed either to retain the 
water, or allow it a free paſſage with the 


ebbing and flowing of the tide. To render 


2 fort PATE 8 and next to Raben. 


. OL one 


T- 491 ) 


one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt on the weſterti 0 
fide of India, a few out-works would be ne- 
ceſſary to extend the line of defence, in order 
to counteract the extent of the approaches 5 
and to: cover the adjacent ground, which in 


the preſent fituation evidently commands it. 


The town of Cannanore is ſituated. at the 
bottom of a ſmall harbour, in which there 


is fourteen feet water, under the guns of 


the fort. A landing place i is projected from 
the gate toward the ſea, where at all ſeaſons 


boats may land. And a few ſhips i in this har- 


bour may ride out the violence of the ſouth- | 


weſt monſoon, although I will not pretend to 
ſay that it will be practicable to ſail from 
thence before the month of September. 


The advantages of this ſituation are evident, 
and the conſequence of it obvious. Billia- 
patam fort when finiſhed, will effectually | 


command the river, which would prove 
highly * ſerviceable in conveying ſtores and 


proviſions as high as Illiacour, within 


twenty-two miles of the Poodecherrum 


paſs, where an army poſted to advantage 
may defy the exertions of Tippoo's force 
from the natural ſtrength of the country, 
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both in the front and rear. Magazines could 


be eſtabliſhed within fifty- two miles of the 
Nabob's capital, ſhould neceſſity render hoſ- 
tile meaſures again neceſſary. The bar at the 


entrance of Belliapatam river being imprac- 


ticable during the ſouth weſt monſoon, and 


for ſome time previous to its ſetting in. 
During the blowing of the north weſters, 
the harbour of Cannanore, at the diſtance 
of only four miles and a half, at all ſeaſons 


would admit a ſafe landing place, from 


whence a communication could be kept up 


with the fort of Belliapatam, and the ſtrength 
of the ground between theſe places would 
encamp, and allow to be drawn out in order 


ol battle, a brigade, able to oppoſe any force 


that Tippoo would chooſe to riſk in ſuch a 
country: and that too in a ſituation to preſerve 
the communication between the two forts, 
open and complete, with the rear of our army 
protected by the ſea, and at the ſame time its 
flanks ſtrongly covered. | 

'The ground that I have now de is 


admirably calculated for defence: from the 


ridge of this elevated plain a gentle deſcent 
forms the front of a line conliderably above 
* > 4 mile. 


n 4 3 
a 1 and the flanks are Keined by 0 
valleys, | over which on the riſing ground 
guns could be mounted to great advantage. 5 
To be ready to act at a moment's warning 
with ſo many advantages, and to be able at 
all times to attack the Nabob in bis moſt 
vulnerable part, muſt appear to be a point of 
the greateſt magnitude. The preſervation c of 
his Malabar dominions is of high import-, | 
ance, from the circumſtance of their opening, 
fo favourable a road to his upper country, ä 
and from having uniformly drawn off his 
armies from deſolating the Carnatic. | The . 
detachments ſent from Bombay on this ſer- 
vice, have been in general badly equipped, +: 
without carriage of any kind for eitherſtoresor 
proviſions, principally owing to the expence, 
inconveniency, and delay of embarking. bul- 
locks, and the utter impoſſibility of con- 
veying either camels or elephants, A bri- x 
gade well appointed would at all times over- 
awe the Nabob, and prove a conſiderable 
ground- work to the eſtabliſhment of : a ſtrong 
offenſive army. The troops of the Preſidency 
of Bombay have always been enterprizing 
and ſucceſsful. In this and in former wars, 
Tippoy » and his father have ever dreaded the 
„„ invaſion 
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ivaion of their weſtern dominion; and the 
forts on the ſea coaſt have uniformly come 
into our poſſeſſion, by expeditions equipped 
from Bombay. The preſent Nabob felt 
more forcibly | than Hyder Ally the conſe- 
quences | of our getting immediate- footing 5 


in his country, from which there was no 


dif poſſeſſing us, without loſs of men and very 
conſiderable delay: by theſe means his at- 
tention was taken off from more favourite 
purſuits, and where he was materially in- 


juring the intereſt of our nation. Mangalore 
laſt war drew the enemy from the Carnatic, 
and employed Tippoo and his whole army 
near ten months before it finally capitulated, 
and was a very conſiderable inducement in 
forwarding the peace. DES 

The importance of the Coaſt, of Malabar 


is very conſiderable: : its produce is various, 


and which depend on the ſoil and climate of 


the different provinces. Sunda and Man- 


galore yield excellent rice in great abundance, 
and the ſouthern provinces, cardamums, ſan- 
dal-wood, caſſia, coir, and cocoa-nuts from 

the ſides of the mountains the fineſt Teak in 
India is cut down and dragged by elephants | 


to the banks of the great rivers, to be floated 
down 


— 


down to the — ue; to Beypore 


in the neighbourhood of Calicut; where' he 0 


had built ſhips of confiderable burden. 


x The H indoos of the Malabar coaſt, A | 


to have attracted his greateſt enmity,” Dur- 


ing the life-time of his father, and fince | 
his own reign; not leſs than four hundred 
thouſand of theſe miſerable people have been | 


carried off by the moft inhuman' means. It 


would really appear that he wiſhed to render f 


ſo fine a country a frightful deſart, and to 


become a barrier againſt our Arcane th = 


his more elevated dominions. 8 Ad 


However difficult it may be to e concile a. 


meaſure ſo contraty to his intereſt; it is a cer- 
tain fact, that he exceedingly injured the 
population, and conſequently hurt manufac- 


tures mch To Pratap arifing from the mo, 


N the ares vf a 1 By debe it is 


aſeribed to religious zeal for the general con- 
verſion of _ ü + to the ger r N | 


nat 


There is one object Hs Nabob- his" never 


loſt fight of ; an obje& which he ſeems to 


have followed with enthuſiaſtic ardour, that 
of becoming a maratime power. Twice his 
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proppett ions haive been. deſtroyed, and before 


laſt war, veſſels of different ſizes from four 


guns to ſixty- four were either burnt or ſold 


for the benefit of the captors. His ports, | 
though, not the moſt convenient, would by 


his eſtabliſhing a marine oblige the nation 


to keep up a reſpectable naval force in India 
for the protection of our trade. 


To obviate the 1 inconveniencies of Jefend. 


ing forts immediately on the ſea-coaſt, he has 
lately deſtroyed Very: one of. that deſcription, 


Onore, _ Mangalore, :: and Callicut are eraſed, 
and he has ſubſtituted, others. in their room 
more inland and leſs liable to our immediate 


aſſaults. On the high road. leading to Bed- 
nore he has erected a fort on an elevated 


ſituation, with a walled town below: here he 


has magazines filled with the commodities 


of his upper country and which he tranſports 


on bullocks to the port of Corial-Bunder, 
where it is ſhipped by the trading veſſels of the 
Arabs and /Moors, whoſe connection he en- 


courages in preference to all Europeans. 
The river Beypore ſeemed to have been fixed 


on as his principal depot of -naval; ſtores and 


materials for | ſhip-building. On the bar 


thers] is ſufficient water to float veſſels of great 


"7 95 burden, 


(ws 


tioned there ſeveral weeks during the war) 
aſhip-on the ſtocks, Pierced: for 64 guns, for 
which there was ſufficient water to carry her 


out of the river. Teak from the mountains 


is cafily conveyed, and his eyident intentions 


was to fix on a ſituation which he could cover 


with a ſtrong fortification; and become under 


h his protection a flouriſhing port, calculated 
ation of his ſtaples and the 


for the expor 
other commodities of his country *. 38 
The Nabob having formed the plan, com- 


b to build a town agreeably to the 
European manner. Regular ſtreets croſſing 


each other at right angles beſpoke neatneſs 


and uniformity. The Durbar or Govern- 
ment Houſe was above half finiſhed, and 


when completed would have formed a ſquare 


of no inconſiderable extent. The Fort was 
erected on a riſing ground, nearly three- 
fourths of a mile above the town, between 
it and the ſea, and above a mile and a half 


from the entrance of the river. The new 
emporium he dignified with the name of 


Ferrockabad, or the -Happy Place,” Cos: 
lonel rr. with a detachment, after the | 


Beypore is now in our Sofſe jon. 


burden, and I have myſelf ſeen, (for I'was fa, 
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defeat of Murtaub Cawn, erected the En g 
lich flag on the half, finiſhed walls of the 


fort, when it was e W to the pan 


We the Britiſh troops. l e Fig 

The fort is of his own « eonſtrinitich; *% 
moſt extraordinary I ever ſaw. I he circum- 
ference of the body of the place is about a 
mile, and entirely circular, Alternately 
placed at equal diſtances are four ſquare baſ- 
tions and four towers, each intended to 
contain embraſures for ſix guns, and with. 


out out- works of any kind. The maſonry 


excellent: freeſtone and lime exceedingly 
thick and ſolid. A ditch was begun and a 
covered-way intended. Water was procured 


by wells perforated through | the rock, and 


above one hundred feet in depth, with a 


regular e of _— cut "Wu to the 


bottom ert! 1e 
Should theſ E Propioted altventidnet be ths 


ed, the Fort of Tellicherry would become al- 


together unneceſſary. It is a place in its 
preſent ſituation neither capable of defence 
or improvement, but while we have nothing 
better, it is worthy of our attention. The 


Iines raiſed for its protection, ever, in their 


e contracted ſtate, are too extenſive to 
be 


(mw 


1 well defended by a ſmall. body of. men, © Z 
and nature has done as little for its ſituation, 
as any place that I have yet ſeen. For many 
years it has been a burthen to the Company, 
and at all times expoſed to the inſult and at- 
tack of the Nabob, where our troops have been 
often cooped up, and had it not been for their 
ſpirit and gallantry, muſt have fallen a prey 
to his ſuperior numbers, and left us without 
a place of arms on the Coaſt of Malabar. It | 
has been the unceaſing aim of the Nabob to 
drive us from the vicinity of his country, by 
diſpoſſeſſing us of the Carnatic, when Tra- 
vancore and Tellicherry would become an 
eaſy prey; and hig dominions n n 6s 
to fea: „ þ 5 
The mode of; 1 oa 18 all che 
eaſtern powers, when oppoſed to an enemy 
of reſpectability and force, more eſpecially a 
European one, is in the firſt place moſt de- 
terminedly to avoid a general action, and 
never to fight but where ſuperiority and ad- 
vantage is eminently conſpicuous: for this 
reaſon it is that they ſeek every opportunity 
of attacking and cutting off detachments 
from the army, and reducing our numbers 
10 _ unn, afliſted by the beſt intelli- - 
gence - 
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gence that money can procure. In their 


own country, as our troops approach, they 
burn and deſtroy not only every village, but 
every blade of graſs, in order to deprive us 

of proviſions or forage, and oblige us either 
to detach and weaken our ſtrength, or fall 
back towards our magazines. Should the 
war be carried into our country, plunder and 
devaſtation is every where prevalent, from 
their numerous Looties and Pindaries, while 
their main army watch every occaſion of 
falling in with our eſcorts or foragers. 


It is rare they undertake a regular ſiege, 


which would infallibly lead to a deci- 
ſive engagement. What they cannot attain 
by force of arms they think to accompliſſi 
by ſtratagem and art, whether by depriving 
the army of its proviſions or ſtores, or by 
lengthening the war reduce our reſources, or 


incite deſertion among our troops. To theſe 


artifices Tippoo has a ſtrong propenſity, 
but his ſuperior judgment has given him 


other advantages. Foreſeeing the conſe- 


quences and ardent temper of the Engliſh, 


knowing the incapacity of European troops 
to march in the ſultry climate of India, and 
computing on the certain diminution of 


Our 


(aw) 
our force; he indulges our wiſhes, with 
the daily hopes of riſking. an action, but 
which he uniformly. prevents, by out-march- 
ing us in every inſtance. Tippoo on this 
occaſion has declared, that he would amuſe 
the Engliſh army till their feet became 
ſwoln as large as thoſe of an elephant, 
before he would engage them. To render 
himſelf ſuperior to the native powers in In- 
dia, Tippoo has introduced regularity and 
ſyſtem amongſt his troops, and his artillery | 
is better ſerved than any other. His know 
ledge of tactics is confined, and in evolutions 
he is exceedingly ignorant. His advantages, 
it muſt be allowed, enſure him more certain 
means of ce conqueſt than any of his neighbours, 
and in riſking detachments againſt him, where 
be commands: in perſon we cannot be two care- 
ful. To evince the truth of theſe aſſertions, 
and to give ſome idea of his military talents 
and exertions, as well as thoſe of his generals, 
I need only refer to the more remarkable 
occurrences of the war. Theſe recitals will 
convey a clear idea of the mode of warfare 
in India, and evince what I have already aſ- 
ſerted, that Tippoo's troops fight gallantly 
We headed 15 himſelf, but that his detach- 
; ments 


| 
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Hides are never to be depended on for either 
ane or fidelity. G 23Qrvt vii; 190 
I have been ſomewhat! particular in de- 
ſexibing the force and diſpoſition of Tippoo, 
together with the ſituation of the coaſt of Ma- 
labar, in a military point of view: becauſe 1 
foreſee in the event of another Indian war the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition from the quarter of My 
fore, Tippop is to Great Britain what 
Hannibal was to the Romans, and it is 
abſurd to entertain an idea, that the inte. 
reſts of Tippoo can be rendered compatible 
with the proſperity of our empire in the 
Eaſt. We muſt regard Tippoo as a great 
military character, ns, and cunning, 
and ready to take part with our enemies 


whenever occaſion may offer, with probabi- 


lity of ſucceſs. His intrigues with the 
northern powers of India, and his plans and 
connections with the Turkiſh Divan and 
the French. Republic, declare in the moſt 
unequivocal manner, his ſentiments in regard 
to us. It is fortunate for the Britiſh empire, 
that the ſyſtem of French Republicaniſm, 
relying too much on the neutrality of the 
Porte, has in the recent invaſion” of Egypt, 
unhinged that fort of connection, which, 

5 | hed 
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had it exiſted 1 in full force, mi be eventually — 
have proved dangerous to our commerce with 
the Eaſt, The connection to which I allude, 
is that which might have been formed between 
the northern powers of India, Tippoo, the 
Turkiſh Empire, and the French Republic. 
Should we turn to the views of France in the 
early period of the revolution, we ſhall find 
it extremely jealous of our friendſhip with 
the Turks, and that they were determined to 
engroſs not only the whole trade of the 

Levant, but alſo in courſe of time, the Indian 

commerce by that medium, and the ſu- 

preme command in the Mediterranean. 

At the moment when the Directors of the 

government of France deemed it inexpedicnt 

to attempt the power of the Engliſh in In- 
dia, it was only becauſe they did not wiſh 

to have a rupture with this country, and that 

time alone would work our deſttuction in 

the Eaſt. Condorcet, who was at this period 

a man of great weight and conſideration in 

France, and Vice-preſident of the National 

Convention, publiſhed ſentiments which fully, 

tend to confirm what I have now advanged, 

and which throws a ſtrong light an the 

views: and nen of ans 17 5 Enghand, 0 
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5 court our alliance; and the ſtate which 
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ſhe ought once for all to break the league 
truth, that we fear them not: we will af- 


and favouring the diſmemberment of the 
* iſland, from which he derives his. royal 
title. The. expedition may be entruſted 
„to Paoli with three frigates and $000 


ac 


N ing us of the friendſhip of the Turks, that 


4 4 


ſhe may be thereby enabled to exclude us 


from the Levant trade, which we at pre- 


ſent carry on: but let her ſpin. out her 
intrigues, the moment of our power is 


approaching, and then the miniſter who 


now / hates and affects to deſpiſe us, will 


dictates Machiavelian policy to enrich it- 
ſelf, may be caught in its own ſnares. A 
nation that forces its reſources is nearer to 
its fall than it may imagine: the neceſſity 
of our having a fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, is founded on this principle, that 


of the petty Princes of the South, and 
convince them of this plain and ſimple 


terwards think of the means of getting 
rid of the powers of the king of Sardinia, 


Corſicans; the Sardinians are iſlanders, 
and conſequently formed for liberty : for 
cc in 


/ 


| 


think of our. Levant trade, fo. uſeful to 
- our ſouthern departments: commerce is 
the offspring of induſtry, as induſtry i is of 

liberty; let us but be free, and ſtrength, 

wealth, and every other good. will neceſ- 

„ farily follow. The Turks will ſtand in 
need of us, they will give us whatever 
we aſk, and we ſhall find in the Levant 
trade ample compenſation for all our loſſes 
in America: but to effect this, we muſt 


rule the Mediterranean; it is our ſea, we 
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in all times _ paſt, . thoſe WHO inhabited 
- iſlands and mountains. have deteſted the 


vyoke of deſpotiſm. The conqueſt of Sar- 
dinia will be an additional ſtep toward 


univerſal. republicaniſm : then we may 


muſt be ſuperior there to the Ruſſian 


fleet, and wake the Empreſs from the 
dream in which ſhe fondly thinks ſhe 
can become miſtreſs of Corſica, and pour 
her Ruſhans into Provence, We muſt 


awe the coofederated. Bourbons of, the 


* 


| aas armament. 7 next 1 tenfiig a; we 
muſt make Spain tremble: let ten F rench 
ſhips. of war be ſent to carry the three- 
105 coloured cockade, and the declaration of 
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and heavy yoke impoſed on them by the 
mother: —_— Abi operation ſo eaſy 
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the $M of Man into Gala. We 
muſt let the Bourbon of Spain know, that 


if he ventures to take in dudgeon what we 
ä have done, we will recover from him Na- 


varre, which of right belongs to him, and 


then declare it fees: We muſt be before- 


hand with the other crowned Bourbon, 
the King of the two Sicilies, and alſo the 


great Maſter of Malta, who are confede- 
rating againſt us. . What is wanting to 
accompliſh all this: ten ſhips of the line 


Cc. 


and ſome battalions of our great national 
army. We have all Europe againſt us; 


then be it ſo, it is a glorious fight, and 
equally worthy of us who bear a part in 
it, of hiſtory that will record it, and of 


proſperity that will read of it. Holland, 


it was further ebnen. would be hurried 


into the republican vortex, perhaps Eng- 


land will alſo; But indemnify England 
for the loſs of her influence over Hol. 
land, and the B Engliſh comm 


merce for open- 
ing the Scheldt. We muſt propoſe to the 
Engliſh government and merchants to de- 
liver the Spaniſh colonies from the'unjuſt 
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WII open Mnf ſource of riches. 
Three ſquadtons are ſufficient for this 


operation, one in the Straits of Gibraltar, 


one in the Gulf of Mexico, another on the 
coaſts of Chili and Leon, and a few fri- 
gates at Manilla. Theſe ſquadrons muſt 
be half French half Engliſh, that we may 
not inſpire England with any jealouſy: 


Let us never think of moleſting the 


Engliſh in India; let us only have reſt- 
ing places there: this will be enough. 
The power of the Engliſh there be- 

comes Coloffal; it will deſtroy itſelf by 

its own bulk. This event may be, per- 
. haps, much nearer than one thinks. The 
Indians, by becoming more warlike every $ 
day, will ole 1 diſorders in Old 


'En gland. FA % 


5 In my opinion," ſays Condotelt, 18 0 ; 


true theory of colonies is, that they ſhould 


govern themſelves ; that they ſhould be in- | 
dependent ; and that the mother countries 

ſhould carry on a free trade; and it is acknow- 
ledged that commerce is never more flou- 
riſhing than when it enjoys perfect liber- 


ty : witneſs the loſs of America to Eng- 


land: its commerce has been. more - and 
Vor. 1 E e " more 
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more elended. and America itſelf has in- 
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66, 
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creaſed in riches, population; and con. 
ſumption. Suffer a free communica- | 


. — 3 


« tion: this i in a few words i is the theory of 
5 commerce. j 


At the e N ſuch Tk Abbas 
were forming i in the chimerical minds of the 


French, it may not be unacceptable: to take 


a review of the ſtate of their navy at that 


time, as the means by which they intended 


to effect their purpoſes. The-Mediterrancan 
fleet conſiſted of five ſhips, ſeven frigates, 
ſeven corvettes, and four packets. The Mi- 


niſter of the Marine had reinforced it with 


ten ſhips fitted out at Breſt, L'Orient, and 
Rochefort. The whole of their marine force 
conſiſted of 102 veſſels: viz. twenty-one = 
ſhips of the line, fifty frigates, eighteen cor- 
vettes, twenty-four armed packets, two' 
floops, and ten flutes ; independent of theſe, 


dhe republic had in its port, fifty-three ſhips 
ready built, thirty-four of which were fit for 
being inſtantly equipped, and nineteen in 
ſuch a ſtate as to be ſuſceptible. of repairs: 


Of ſeven ſhips . building, three of whom 


were ready to he launched, the republic had 


in its e Wage frigates ready built, 
e 2 al twenty- 


( 4g 5 


twenty-four of which were DIET be fitted 
out: and the other ſeventeen capable of being 
Weird and ſix frigates upon the flocks...) 
Such was the. feeble ſtate. of the, F rench 
davy in the year 1792: and we may now 
conſole ourſelves, that our late brilliant navnl 
victories, have reduced it to a ſituation ſo 
erippled, that it is no longer to be appre- 9 5 
hended, or indeed to be regarded i in the ſcale 
of maritime Europe, Their views in the Me- 
ditetranean are ruined, and their ideal ſchemes 
of en groſſing the; Indian commerce at an end. 
Their intentions ef poſſeſſing themſelves. of 
the mouths of the Nile, the Borders of the 
Red Sea, the Banks of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, and the Perſian Gulf, in direct oppo- 
ſition to the intereſt of the Turks and Arabs, 
was a ſpeculation fit only for the warm ima- 
| ginations of the French, and worthy. only of 
their vapouring rhodomontade. If it was their 
intention to revolutionize Egypt, Syria, and 
Arabia, by means of the fixed inhabitants of 
theſe countries, it ſhows how little they were 
acquainted with their real ſituation. Had they. 
conſulted the elegant writers of their own na- 
tion, ay and Volney, on this bes they | 
ER TR] Ee 1 ee 
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IT weil hve Autebeted che wretched an hu- - 
„ miiliating; ſtate of the people they ittended to. 
organize: they ſurely eoliſd not ſuppoſe that 
"Ee  theroving Arübs, Whoſeleharacteriſtic is free. 

| dom, would ſubmit to the unjuſt proceedings 
of à French military democratic power: 
à monſter hideous in itſelf and deftrudtive to 
| _ thoſ& who have experienced its Spa pita 
E and baneful dominion 0 
Ik never has been doubted that Juvjlda na- 
ture, in a Nate of degradation i is ütterly inca- 
hiäble of liberty, or of fectiving thoſe im- 
Eo preſſions which tend to promote it. The 
mind of man muſt be humaniſed, and taught | 
to feel and to underſtand that reciprocal juſ- 
tice is true liberty. To effect a radical change 
in the wicked and debaſed character of à na- 
tion, ſunk in every vice, and entirely given 
up to every ſort of infamy, is a progreſſive 
work of much labour; and requiring in the 
firſt place, not only the example of public 
virtue, but the moſt ſtrict attention to private 
morals. Whether the Egyptians, who are in 
this wretched ſituation, can derive from the 
manner, habits, and proceedings of the 
French, thofe noble and juſt ſentiments ne- 
ceſſary to promote and accelerate a reform, 
ws is 
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| and'men of deſperate fortune are not'the beſt | 5 
patterns of Jafti ce and excellence, even were 


the Egyptians ir in a Nate or ON to 3 1 the 


| That the French x Dire@ry hive eaten] 
lated in their expedition to Egypt, muſt ap- 
pear evident to every one. If their intention 


was coloniſation, who were to coloniſe ? Not 
the. ſoldiers; from whom habits of induſtry 


could not be expected: it muſt have been * 


by emigration from France, a country al- 
ready much depopulated and neglected. To 
have accompliſhed this, the power of the 
French muſt have been predominant in the 
M diterranean ; and they muſt alſo have had 
the command i in the Red Sea and of Upper 
Egypt. Alexander the Great, before he at- 
tacked the city of Tyre, meditated an expe- 


dition to Egypt; but the want of naval ſu- 


periority in the Mediterranean was his rea- 
ſon for then declining it. By the reduction 
of Tyre and Phenicia, Alexander calculated 
on the capture of their numerous navy, and 


= at t that 1 time in "the hands of. the Ferſſans; ; 
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b this ci Wel ought to have been remem. 


bered by the French Directory. We will. 
however, ſuppoſe for a moment, that the 


French had eſtabliſhed themſelves in Egypt, 
and that they threatened the deſtruction of 
Engliſh commerce with India: in this fitu- | 
ation remedies might ſtill be applied to ren- 
der all theſe ſchemes fruitleſs and abortive, 


The Nile, which fertiliſes the country through 
which it runs, flows by a long and ſtraight 
courſe through the kingdoms of Abyſſinia 
and Nubia, befare it deſcends into the lower 


country, where it forms by its many mouths 


the Delta of Egypt. The mutual intercourſe 
of theſe countries is very great, by means of 
the navigation of the Nile; and lower Egypt. 


notwithſtanding its own prolific and abun- 


dant foil, ſtands. greatly i in want of many 
ſupplies from thoſe countries which the Nile 
waters in its courſe. The ſituation of the 


coaſt of Malabar and its vicinity ta the Straits 


of Babel Mandel, together with our naval 


force in thoſe ſeas, would command entire 
poſſeſſion of the Red Sea, and enable the 
Eaft-Indja Company to detach from their 


ſettlements on that coaſt, an army of native 


wo to 2 the Banks of the Nile, and 
entirely 


„ * * 


( 42 ) 
3 entirely to cut off the comm 
tween Upper and Lower E 


wWhence they could be matched to Ghennah, 
on the Nile. The Arabs would fully keep 


awake the attention of the French on the 
ſide of Syria and towards the Delta, and the 


Mediterranean Sea. Another cireumſtance of 


no inconſiderable import oughtt to be attended 
to. Thoſe Arabs who inhabit the ſhores of = 
the Red Sea, cannot fail to regard the inva- 


fion of the French with a jealous jeye, and 
would, no doubt, cheerfully exert themſelves 
to drive out the invaders. The native troops 


of India being of the ſame religion with the 


Arabs, at leaſt many of them being fo, it is 


to be ſuppoſed that from a ſimilarity of 
manners and cuſtoms they would Teadily 
aſſimilate, and act together on the ſame prin- 
eiples of "oppaſition | towards the French. 
The French at all events, having a powerful 


body of Arabs in their front, and à confider- 
able force ready to fall down the Nile on their 


rear, would be reduced to the greateſt enxtre- 


mities, and ultimately forced *to ſurrender 


at diſcretion. It may however be reaſonably | 
_—_— that this event has already taken 
OE a on 


troops might be landed at Coſier, 8 


— 
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1 But ſhould any apprehenſion of the 
ſucceſs and power of the French create ſeri-⸗ 


ous alarm in the minds of Government and 


the Eaſt- India Company, ſo as to juſtify a 
meaſure, dictated by political expedieney, 
and which neceſſity only can approve; there 


is no doubt that the plan of the Great Albu- 
querque could be carried into execution, and 
the current of the Nile be diverted into the 


Red Sea; Egypt would become an uninha- 
bitable Deſart, and the preſent people would 
be obliged to retire into Syria, there to culti- 
vate, what are highly capable of improve- 


23 


ment, its extenſive uninhabited plains. And 


it may be a conſolaion, that the degenerated 


Egyptians, under the Influence of a different 
climate, might poſlibly . become more uſeful, 
and, as members of ſociety,, better deſeauing | 

_ encouragement and protection. 


If the views of the French in aka. to 
Egypt. have been deceitful and fallacious, 


thoſe in regard to. the Euphrates, Tygtis, 


and the Gulf of Perſia are no leſs ſo, The 
deſigns of Buonaparte an Bombay * and Surat 
from this quarter, do not deſerve to be ſe- 


. Tiguſly ker The, deſigns of: Tippoa. [ 
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SET 
believe, are more mature than» What che 


clared: and I ſhall in this place Nee on 
what data my opinion is formed: 
It would be a laborious taſk to trace che 


different irruptions into the plains of Hin- 


doſtan by the firſt Mahomedan Con querors. N 


It is ſufficient to obſerve, that on the diviſion 


of the empire of Alexander, there aroſe in 
the countries ſituated between Parthia and the 
Indus, and lying to the South of the river 


Iihon or Oxus, a very conſiderable kingdom, 3 


known by the name of Bactria. This king- 


dom, after many viciſſitudes, came under the 
extenſive dominion of the Caliphs; but #62 


| wards the cloſe of the gth century, the periad 


when the empire of the Caliphs fell into ; 


decline, this country as well as Bucharia, 


was ſeized on by one of the Governors under 


the Caliphat. As the hiſtory of the coun. 


tries between the Caſpian Sea and Eaſtern 
Tartary, has been a continued ſeries of revolt, 
ſo in the year 960, Abiſtagi, the Governor 


of Komſim, withdrew his allegiance from 


the King of Bucharia, and founded the empire ö 
of Ghizna,,;comprehending nearly the ſane 
countries AS. We Ancient ? Bactria. 2 i/Phis 
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French haue on this ſubje&, publicly de- 
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646) 
uſurper eſtabliſhed his capital at Ghizna, a 
town ſituated on the river Cow Mull, at no 
great diſtance, weſtward from the Indus. 


Subuctagi ſucceeded Abeſtagi, who made 


ſome predatory incurſions into the Panjab ; 
but the glory, if any, of being the firſt Ma- 
homedan Conqueror of India devolved an his 


ſon Mahmood Sultan, a Prince of great 
enterprize and military ſpirit. At this pe- 


riod the empire of Hindoſtan had not been 
contaminated by foreign invaſion. The in. 
habitants ſpoke the language of their an- 


ceſtors which is now diſuſed, and only known 
to the Pundits, or learned Bramins, and they 
enjoyed the free exerciſe of the OI: te- 


ligion undiſturbed. 

Mahmood Sultan, Wer added watt 
to his kingdom, reſolved to croſs the Indus, 
and to turn his arms towards Hindoſtan. Ac- 


cordingly in the year 1000, he ſet out on this 


expedition. The Rajapoots, who then in- 
habited the diſtricts of Moultan and Lahore, 


fo | oppoſed him for eight years, with great bravery, 
and with various ſucceſs. Notwithſtanding | 
the combination of the Hindoo Princes, this 


fucceſsful and determined invader, after re- 


peated e in the year 1011, made 
ile himſelf 


— 


(47 ) 
himſelf maſter of Dethi Q1#: Ik does not appear 
chat this conqueſt gave him unlimited empire 
in the Eaſt: for the Rajapoots of Agemire 
he found it ĩimpoſſible to ſubdue. From the 
effect of a religion newly acquired, the rage 
of Mahmood was particularly directed againſt 
the temples of the Hindoos and other places 
of ſacred inſtitution. But he found means to 
8 eſtabliſh his authority over the Panjab *, and 
he ſubdued and nominally retained all the 
country from the Ganges to Guzarat, inclu- 
five, leaving the Decan and the Peninſula of 
India to future conquerors. This is the ſhort 
hiſtory of the firſt permanent eſtabliſhments 
in Hindoſtan, enforced by the Mahomedan 
Tartars, and who by degrees fixed their capl- 
tal at Lahore. Theſe ſucceſſes were followed 
up by Mahomed the Second, of Ghorean ex- 
traction, and by the different Dynaſties of 
Patans, or Afghans and Moguls. 

It will be here obſerved, that Hyder Ally, 
the founder of the Myſſorean Empire, and 
the father of Tippoo Sultan, took for his model 
the. famous Mahmood : and became to the 


: » The Panjab is that tract of country . by the 
five great ri rivers to the eaſtward of the Indus, and 115 


fal into that river. Tas 
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| Hindoos of the Peninſula what that Prince hind 


been to the inhabitants of Hindoſtan *. The 
ſon no leſs cruel, trod in the footſteps of his 
father, and looked forward to eftabliſh a new 
Dynaſty of Mahomedan Emperors over all 
the ſouthern provinces of India. Like the 


| firſt barbarous hordes that invaded Hindoſtan, 


the rage of Hyder and Tippoo was fatal to 
all, not of the Mahomedan religion, and to 
the Pagodas of the Hindoos. Tippoo endea- 


vours to trace his deſcent from the ſavage 


conquerors who. preceded him, and would 
no doubt, glory in the commiſſion of the 
ſame crimes, and exert the ſame means to 
accompliſh his views. We cannot in this 


place help betraying a ſmile, when we conſi- 
der the vanity of Tippoo, and his anxiety 


about e and compare it with ſome 


= The term Hindoſtan i is improperly plied fo ) all the 
| country which lies between the rivers Ganges and Indus, 


to the Eaſt and- Weſt : the mountains of Thibet to the 
North, and the "Joh: to the South, which includes the 


whole Peninſula of India. In fact, Hindoſtan proper 
is interſected by the line of 21 or 22 north latitude, 


and extending northward to the mountains above men- 
tioned. The country lying immediately to the South is 
called the Deccan, while the ſtill more ſouthern pro- 
vinces are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the Coaſts of 


Malabar, and Coromandel ; the Concan, Circars, &c. 


0 


s 4% T 


7 of our Evichean countrymen, who like him, 8 


are perhaps,” as much dt a loſs to account 


for their riches, titles, and honours. It is 


not the palman qui meruit of Lord Nelſon, 7 
Which falls to the mare vo all who are en- 


riched and ennobled. e 


* ippoo s object beuge to eltabliſh, as * 
| Noel already obſerved, the Mahomedari con- 
queſfs over India, regards the aſſiſtance of 


the ſueceſſor to the throne of Mahmood 7 
Sultan, Wee of . as | eſſential | to | 


his ſucceſb ! 2 3:37 210 76 116 eee oth 


Since the time of Mahmood this e : 


has undergone ſeveral changes and viciſſi- 
tudes. The line of the Ghiznian Emperors 
continued in the poſſeſſion of this vaſt king- 
dom till the year 11 58, when the irruptions 
of the Gaurides from a territory beyond the 
mountains of Churgiſtan, ſeized on the 
weſtern part of the empire, and decame an 

independent ſtate under Mahomed the Second, 
called Mahomed Gori, from the name of his 


former country. Cufroe' the -Ghiznian, 
being thus driven from the greateſt part of 


his dominions, nevertheleſs retained that part 
which was contiguous to the Indus, and 


_ Lahore 
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„ 
Lahore became his capital: but this was only 


for a while, for the ſueckſſors of Cuſroe 


were diſpoſſeſſed of the portion which re- 
mained to them by the ſame Mahomed, who 
carried his arms to Benares, the ſeat of 
Hindoo elegance and literature. The Maho. 
medans of the Pitan or Afghan Dynaſty pur- 
ſued their conqueſts with ſucceſs till the 
reign of the great Aurengzebe or Allumgire, 
when the empire of the Moguls arrived at 
the zenith of its glory. During all this time 
the weſtern part of this vaſt extent of terri- 


tory was under the management of Gover- 


nors, appointed by the Court of Delhi: and 
amongſt other countries, thoſe wt eo 
ing the original Ghiznian empire. 
Early in the preſent century the lg bm 
of Perſia was governed by a Monarch, who 
was not inferior either in ſanguinary acts, or 


in rapine and depredation to thoſe we have 
already mentioned: this was Thamas Kouli 


Cawn. To exemplify his conduct and pur- 
ſuits it need only be mentioned, that 100,000 
people were maſſacred, and a plunder col- 
lected and carried into Perſia, amounting to 


no leſs a ſum than fixty-two millions of our 
money. Beſides this, he added to his empire 


all 


+: 431 ) 
all chat part appertaining to Hindoſton, lying 
to the weſtward of the Indus, | 
On the death of Thamas, better. known 5 
che name of Nadir Shah, his empire, like 
that of Alexander, was torn in pieces. Ab- 
dallah, who had been one of His generals, and 
who, it is aſſerted, was a native Prince of 
the Afghan race, deſpoiled of his country 
by the Perſian emperor, and obliged by him 
to follow his fortunes, laid hold of the eaſt- 
ern part of Perſia, and laid the foundation of 
the kingdom of Candahar v. This kingdom 
is carl; the ſame with that of ancient 
GShizna, comprehending Candahar, Cabul. 
Caſhmere, and Khoraſan. and having the 
whole country on the weſtern banks of the 
Indies, from the city of Attock to the Gulf 
of Cutch, ſubject to his tribute and control, 
and of which Major Rennell gs the fol- 
lowing account. x; 
Timur Shaw, (the ſucceſſor 1 3 3 
Abdalla, late King of Candahar, Koraſan, 
&c. who died about the year 177g.) poſſeſſes 
in Hindoſtan nothing more than the coun- 
try of Caſhmere, and ſome inconſiderable 
diſtricts contiguous to the eaſtern bank of 
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the tadies above the city of Attock. On 
the death of Nadie he ſuddenly” appeared 
among his former ſubjects, and in a ſhort 
time erected for himſelf a conſiderable king- 
dom in the eaſtern part of Perſia: adding to 
it, moſt of the Indian provinces ceded by the 
Mogul to Nadir Shaw. It has been aſſerted 
that Abdalla had ariſen to a high command 
in the Perſian army; and that his depart- 
ments of courſe occaſioning à large ſum of 
money to center with him; he, on the death 
of Nadir Shaw, availed himſelf of the uſe of 
theſe treaſures, to carry off a part of the 
army. He eſtabliſhed his capital at Cabul, 


near the hither foot of the Indian Caucaſus ; 


and it appeared by the accounts of Mr. For- 
ſter, who traverſed the country of Timur 
Shaw in 1783, that his ſubjects live under 
an eaſy government, that is, for an Aſiatic 


one. The revenues and military force of 


Candahar have not come to my knowledge. 


The military eſtabliſhment has been given at 


200,000 men. I know Abdalla had regu- 


lar infantry, cloathed like the Britiſh Sea- 


poys, and at one time made uſe of the Bri- 


tiſh manufactures for that purpoſe. This 


trade, 


trade went by Sindy a up the Indus, and 


| by. its branches to e The nde mas 
long been at an end. 


This country is now 1 br 2 
Shaw. With this prince, Tippoo has courted 


an alliance, as I have before mentioned, with 


a view to eſtabliſh an empire of univerſal 
Mahomedaniſm over India. In this con- 
cuſſion the Britiſh power would be the firſt 


attacked. Our empire in that quarter may 


therefore be conſidered as the great barrier 


between the Hindoos and the Mahomedan 1 
princes of India: for the downfal of the 5 


Britiſh government in that country would, no 


doubt, be very ſoon followed by the expulſion 
of the Aboriginal Hindoos, or at leaſt by the 


complete overthrov of their empire in the Eaſt. 
By attention to the map of India and the 


poſition of the Seicks, we ſhall find in that 
nation an inſuperable bar to the march of 
Zemaun Shaw to the frontiers of Oude and 
the provinces of Bengal. The whole of the 
country of the Seicks is interſected; by five 
i large riyers, to the eaſtward of the Indus, 


and inhabited by a warlike and powerful 
race. Theſe people were firſt noticed in the 


reign of Shah Iehan, who began his re 


ign in 
„ Reb ed: 55 
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6434) 
the year 1628, about which time they be- 


came ſettlers along the mountains, Which 


form the boundary. of Hindoſtan to the 


north. They differ conſiderably from the 
Hindoos, being tolerant,” and admitting” pro- 


ſelytes amongſt them, although they hold 


Mahomediſm in great deteſtation. The : 


Seicks became formidable in the reign of 


Bahadar Shaw, about the year 1707, and 
obliged that Mmonarelr to oppoſe them in per- 
ſon with a conſiderable army: but in the year 


1616 they were ſo powerful that the Grand 


Army of the Mogul empire was under the ne- 


ceſſity of marching againſt them. 

The Seicks * may be reckoned” the moſt 
«© weſtern nation of Hindoſtan: for the King 
« of Candahar poſſeſſes but an inconſiderable 
«extent of territory, on the eaſt of the Indus; 
e but ſince the complete downfal of the Mo- 


gul empire, they have acquired very exten- 
s five domains; but their power ought not to 


be eſtimated in the exact proportion to the 


extent of their poſſeſſions, ſince they do not 


«© form one entire ſtate; but a number of {mall 
0 eres, e of each other in their in- 


. 8 * Vide Major Rennell, Page cxki. 75 
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eternal government, and only connected by a 
<<; federal union. They have extended their 


territories on the ſouth-eaſt; that i is, into the 


province of Delhi, very rapidly of late years; 
and perhaps the Zemindars of that country 


*© may have found it inconvenient to place 


*© themſelves under the protection of the 
| Seicks, in order to avoid the more oppreſ- 
ſive government of their former maſters. 


Certain it is, that the eaſtern boundary of the 


4 „ Seicks? dominions has been advanced to the 
banks of the Jumnah river, above Delhi; 


4 and to the neighbourhood of that city, for 


the adjoining territory of Sehaurumpour is 


ſubject to their depredations, if not actually 


e tributary to them, and that they make ex- 


curſions to the very fide of the Ganges. On 


< the ſouth, they are bounded by the northern 
extreme of the ſandy Deſart of Regiſtan; 
and on the ſouth-weſt their boundary meets 
that of Sindy or Tatta, at the city of Beh- 
% ker, or Bhaker, on the Indus. On the weſt, 


the Indus is their general boundary, as hig 
$0 up as the city of Attock, near to which be- 
gin the territories of the King of Candahar, 
e, and their northern boundary is the chain of 


48 mountains that lies towards Thibet and 
| 5 Ff „„ & Op 
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. Caſhmere. This being the caſe, they will be 


* found to poſſeſs the whole Soubah or Pro- 
e vince of Lahore, the principal part of Moul- 


tain, and the weſtern part of Delhi; the 
«© dimenſions of which tracts are above 400 
4 Britiſh miles from N. W. to S. E. and from 


* 150 to 200 broad in general; although in 
the part between Attock and Belikar (that 
** 1s, along the Indus) the extent cannot be 
* Jeſs than 920. Their capital city is Lahore. 


We know but little concerning the ſtate of 
their government and politics; but the 
former is repreſented as being mild. In their 


mode of making war, they are unqueſtion- 


"ME ably ſavage and cruel. Their army conſiſts 


*« almoſt entirely of horſe, of which they are 
*« {aid to be able to bring at leaſt 100,000 into 
the field. It is fortunate that the Oude do- 
«minions have the Ganges far a barrier be- 
« tween them and this army of plunderers. 


Abdalla was accuſtomed to paſs through the 


© country of the Sheicks during his viſits to 
«© Delhi as late as the years 1960 and 1761, 
and indeed meditated the conqueſt of it; but 


it is probable that with the preſent ſtrength 


Jof the Seicks, no King of Candahar will 


* attempt either the one or the other. It was 


5 « lately 


(a) 


8 lately reported, that the Seicks were in 
1% amity with Timur Shah of Candahar, and 
meant to allo his army a paſſage through 
their territories. This, however, appears 
highly improbable: the progreſs of an In- 
15 dian army, effecting nearly an equal degree 
of deſolation, whether it enters a eee, 
on terms of hoſtility or of amity. N 
From the illuſtration which I have given, 
the reader will eafily diſcover the nature of 
the connection and of that alliance which J 
haye before remarked. A plan which might 
have been rendered more deſtructive than the 
mad ambitious ſchemes of the French Di. 
rectory. I truſt. that I may be excuſed in 
remarking, that to oppoſe the northern hordes 
of Mahomedan Tartars, the good-will and 
opinion of the Seicks and theRajah-Poots 
of Agemire, ought, by the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, to be particularly conciliated. It is, 
however, a fortunate circumſtance, as already 
obſerved, that the river Granges affords ſo 
ſtrong a barrier againſt the inroads of the Bar- 
barians, and an excellent line of defence to 
cover and protect our poſſeſſions in Hindaſtan, 
Notwithſtanding that I endeavour to avoid 
all ſpeculative reaſoning, I cannot help 
Ff 3 2 | 
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obſerving, that the plans of the French dif- | 
fer very widely from my ideas, regarding the | 
object they have in view. If it be the over- 
throw of our power in India, they have ap- 
proached us where we are leaſt vulnerable, 
and the means which they have taken to 
accompliſh our ruin, muſt terminate in ue 


own deſtruction and diſgrace. Try #8116}: 


The executive power of this evitainy; hy 
continuing the war, Will, ,\undoubtedly;- have 
the ſole merit of being the eauſe of that fa- 
vourabletiirn in public affairs, which noéw 
begins to brighten i in the horizon of politics. 
For it may be hoped that the French Repub. 


lic has already outlived its glory. Neither 


the terror of her arms; or the allurements 
which ſhe held out are ſo predominant i in 
Europe as in the early ſtages of her ambitious 
career. Time, which diſcloſes the ſecret 
ſentiments of 'men, and is the touchſtone of 
events, has developed the true ſyſtem of the 
French: and we have only to turn to Con- 


dorcet, whoſe principles and plans they have | 
Adorf ted, to prove, that the whole tenor of 


their proceedings tended to their own aggran- 


fizemend and meyer RON? 
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N 1 he procraſtination of the Combaiſſiariers 
at ska which has prevented the Ger⸗ 
manic body from acceding to an injurious 
| peace, and the alliance formed between the 
Emperor of Germany and that of Ruſſia, in 
which, the Porte is inclinable to acquießee; 
| bids fair: by a rene wal of hoſtilities to com- 
pel the Republic, to meaſures of moderation 
and i juſtice. The allied powers moſt pro- 5 
bablyscby the influence of Ruſſia, will draw 
Sweden and Denmark into the combination: 
and there can be no doubt, but that the Kings 
of Sardinia and Naples, together with the 
Swiſs, Cantons, W Wen de yd ar | 
van. fo yoo a 1:85: 
In Holland there are many - whe Stadt- 
| holder's friends, who anxiouſly wait the op- 
portunity of commeneing a revolution in his 
favour. The King of Pruſſia will not re- 
main an idle ſpectator. His actions will be 
guided by particular views; but there is little 
reaſon to apprehend that he will eſpouſe the 
cauſe of the French in the face of all Europe. 
The Spaniards have been long inactive, and. 
will be. ſtill leſs inclined to exertion as the 
French. Directory leſſens 1 in their eſtimation, 
- M 5 ad 
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and that they have leſs to dread from their 


reſentment. The GALEN * FOE are 
you known, © SY OT Og fc 
In Belgium an Antike Fay akon 
Rana with conſiderable vigour, and: perhaps 
with effect: at all events, it will direct the 
attention of the French to this quarter, and 


oblige them to detach from their armies on 
the Rhine. The Arch Duke it is underſtood 


has proceeded thither, to re- aſſume the com- 
mand of the Auſtrian forces, and the Ruſſian 


troops now on their march through Germany 
may be expected early in the Spring to form 


a junction with thoſe of the Germanic body. 
Great Britain, I have already obſerved, will 
richly deſerve an indemnification for the blood 


and treaſure ſhe has expended in the war, 


The ceſſion of Ceylon and the Cape of Good 
Hope the Spice Iſlands, and a Port or Ports 
in the Mediterranean *, will add to our ſe- 
curity and enable the executive power to 
tranſmit to poſterity a growing empire, full 
of refources, and capable of attaining the 
higheſt degree of gradual improvement. 

I have pointed out the ſituation of public 


affairs in India during my ſtay in that country, 


#2 Appendix G, | 
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CT 4a) 
An indifpenſible duty required my return to 
Great Britain, at all events by the laſt ſhip of 
the ſeaſon, or by the over- land routes but 
practical experience of the difficulties and 
delays which impede the conveyancef intel. 
ligence by the way of Buſſora, led me to con. 
fider whether a more eligible route might net 
be adopted for the invereour pies Nen x 
Bvitain and India. 
1 reſolved on preferring the route wh Sue 5 
to a ſea conveyance, With every exertion on 
my part to expedite the journey, it will be 
obſerved, that by the way of Buſſora, "ſuch © 
were the unavoidable procraſtinations I had 
to encounter, that it required fix months to 
complete it. I have annexed a note *, to 
ſhew the nature of theſe delays. While my 
thoughts were occupied on this ſubject, I had 
the good fortune to meet with Colonel Cap- 
per's very able and intereſting narrative of 
his journies to and from India, both by 
Buſſora and Suez, and the ſatisfaction to 35 
find the opinion of a gentleman, ſo well qua- 
lified to decide upon the ſubject, perfectly 
coincided with my own, as to preference 
to be given in every point of view to the 
15 Appendix, H. 
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route through Egypt. The nceeſſity for the 
execution of the plan originally ſuggeſted by 
Coloneb Capper for eſtabliſhing a regular 
poſt with India, will, it is preſumed, be evi. 
dent: to thoſe who conſider the delay and in- 
ſecurity which war creates in the conveyance 
of intelligence by ſea, and the additional 
importance it frequently gives to the intelli- 
gence to be conveyed. And as war is, I fear 
to be calculated among the too probable con- 
tingencies of empite, and even the period of 
the preſent awful conteſt not to be foreſeen, 
I truſt I: may bes permitted to ſuggeſt, that 
during a ſtate of hoſtility. with any of the 
maritime powers of Europe, the value of an, 
| expeditious and regular oommunication with 
India over land is conſiderably; enhanced. 

Our ſhips are retarded to wait for convoys, 
and to ſail in fleets ;_and they: fail at laſt 
with 8 riſque of falling into the enemy's 
hands, and of thereby converting that intel- 
gence intended for our ſafety. into an inſtru- 
ment for our r deſtruction . Nor will it 79 8 1 


the 


* ed the brilliant ſucceſs of the Marquis he 
over Tippoo Sultaun ; his having reſigned the govern- 
ment of Brat India in the beſt poſſible ſtate of pro- 

75 greſſive 


the muſt careleſs obſerver, that the political 
and commercial intereſts of India are more 


wu 


tries. Soon after my return to India, 
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45 intimately inter woven with che general prol- 
perity 0 f the empire, and. Wh : 


better underſtood, and more bene 


ably conducted, than at any former period of 


the conmection between theſe remote coun - 


and 
while the impreſſion of the difficulties. of the 


journey by Buſſora was recent, I. drew up 


„ g8ome Confiderations, on the propriety and 


1 pract icability of ſending Diſpatches from 
India by the way of Suez, and from India 
to England, by the ſame! route, which 


were preſented to Major General Aber- 


gef ve improbeineik in which ſtate it ſtill continues 
from the advantages gained in that quarter during the 
late conteſt, we are left without a rival in the eaſtern 
hemiſphere, unleſs indeed, Buonaparte ſhould be able to 


conduct an army to India; a circumſtance not to be 


expected, and from being attended with the utmoſt diffi- 
culty and riſk, by no means to be ſeriouſly dreaded, The 
termination of the depending war, favourable, it is 


hoped, to Great Britain,. will afford many years of tran- _ 


quillity, to perfect the Work ſo ſucceſsfully and judici- 
ouſly commenced, It is not to be ſuppoſed, from the 
combination of ſo many favourable circumſtances, but 
chat every uſeful endeavour to promote preſent advantage, 
and future Arnie, will be e attended to. 


cromby, 
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tromby; then Governor of Bombay, accom. 
panied by an offer to make the attempt ir 
ole of the Company's cruizers, and do 
to the liberality of the Court of Directors for 
reimburſement, ſhould the event juſtify the 
expectation I had formed. It is evident, 
General Abereromby thought the ſeheme 
practicable and expedient, for he accepted 
the propoſal, and an armed veſſel, belonging 
to the Company was detained an the © coaſt of 
© Malabar, from November 1700, till Fe. 
bruary 1791, for the expreſs purpoſe: of con- 

veying me to Suez, with public diſpatches, 

It happened unfortunately, however, that no 
event occurred in that interval of ſufficient 

importance to require a particular diſpatch; 
the idea was at that time given up, and I was 
under the neceſſity of proceeding to England 


in the Worceſter Indiaman. I am happy to 


learn, that the government of Bombay have 
lately eſtabliſhed an over- land poſt by the way 
of Buſſora, and that it has ſucceeded ; and, I 
truſt, it is not aſſuming too'much, to pre- 
ſume, that the Memorial I had the honour - 
to lay before that Government, in the year 
1790, bas contributed to it. | 


Of late years a cruizer had annwally been 
58 Appendix, I 5 
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dat from Bombay to Suez with government. 
t the return of 
The following ex- 


diſpatches, with orders to wi. 
others from England. 
tract of a letter from Bombay, dated the 6th 
of February, 1796, convinced me of the 


determination on the part of Government, : 


not only to uphold, but to extend the regular 
poſt in India, and ultimately by the Deſarts of 
Arabia to Great Britain. But the renewal of 
a channel of communication by Suez is much 
to be preferred. and becomes every day more 
important, in proportion as our dominions in 
the Eaſt are extended and improved, and the 
facility and expedition of which will be in- 


creaſed,” and become manifeſt the oftener it 


is reſorted to, and more eſpecially, ſhould it 
be ſanctioned by Government and the Eaſt- 
India Company. 5 STE . 

The doubtful and e an communi- 
4+ cation which has hitherto ſubſiſted between 
Bombay and the ſubordinates, has long 
been a ſubject of regret: this inconveni- 
* ence, we are happy to learn, has attractet 
the attention of Government, and that ar- 
rangements have been formed to make the 
communication in which the public and 


15 „ intereſts are ſo much concerned,” at 
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once certain and expeditious i by eſtab⸗ 
« liſhing a weekly intercourſe, as well with 


e the Malabar province, as with Surat. For 


< this: purpoſe, packets will be diſpatched 
* every Saturday, after the firſt of March, 
<« to Cavai, the northern boundary of the 


province; by this means ſaving a great 


«« deal of time, which veſſels are frequently 


accuſtomed to loſe in beating off Mount 
« Dilla: on the other hand, the communi- 
cation with Surat, we underſtand, is to be 


more frequent than heretofore: by a cruizer 


4 to be diſpatched every quarter of the 
moon, a circumſtance that will remove 
„ thoſe delays and dangers to which fleets 


% have ſo buen been wah for want of 


0h convoy.“ 


The 8 and the anxieties arifing. from 
the want of ſuch communication between 


Great Britain and her India ſettlements, dur- 
ing the two laſt wars, are freſh in the me- 
mory of many, and will not be eaſily for- 


gotten. The want of early intelligence 


ncarly occaſioned the loſs of our poſſeſſions 
on the coaſt of Coromandel and Malabar; 
and this loſs would have ſhook the ſecurity 
of every foot of land we held in India. 


Nt 


T- 7 + 


At the firſt of theſe periods, the vigilance 1 
" ks active zeal” of Mr. Haſtings faved that 


country *, That gentleman,” beſides his 


other efforts in the public cauſe, has the 


merit of being the firſt Governor of Britiſh 


India, that endeavoured to reap the advan- 
tages of a communication between England 


and that reinote country by the way of Suez. 


Some time in the year 1774 he opened a ne- 


gociation with the Beys of Egypt, and ob- 


tained their conſent to a free intercourſe, 
which in 1778 was of ſingular benefit. The 
diſpatches, ordering the reduction of Pondi- 
| cherry, were forwarded by this route; and 


the fall of the principal French ſettlements 


in India, before they were prepared, or had 
| the leaſt ee of the war, » gave a mor- 


4 The acquittal of Mr. Haſtings e. cannot fail of DRY 


received in this country, and over all Britiſh India with 
the higheſt ſatisfaction. While it eſtablithes the i inno- 


cence of that gentlemen, it reflects the higheſt luſtre oh 


national juſtice, and 'the ſecurity we enjoy under the : 


protection of a happy conſtitution. The liberal vote of 
the Eaſt-India Company to diſcharge the law expences 
incurred by Mr. Haſtings on his late trial, and a hand- 


fome penſion beſides, teſtify the high conſideration they 
entertain of his eminent ſervices, ſo juſtly eſtimated by | 


5 Nr. en in his able ſpeech on the occaſion. 
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tal wound to 1 power of our r great rival in 


that quarter; an event which operated | 


ſtrongly in our favour, when we were ſoon 


after * ns by the combined powers of 
India; for by this unexpected blow, their 


ally was deprived of a ſtrong depot of men, 
arms, and ammunition, placed in the centre 
of the ſeat of war, and in the vicinity of F ort 


St. George. 


This plan avowedly: benefic ial as a mea- 
ſure of policy, was oppoſed in this country, 
on commercial conſiderations. The object 
of Mr. Haſtings, in this arrangement, was 
to promote at once the intereſt of policy and 
of commerce; but becauſe the trade intended 
to be carried on by Suez, was deemed preju- 


dicial to the intereſts of the Eaſt India Com- 


pany, the political advantages of the mea- 
ſure were ſacrificed to the Company's exclu- 
five trade. An act of Parliament was ob- 
tained, prohibiting Engliſh ſubjects from 


trading to that port after the 5th of July 1782. 
Thus ended the intercourſe between India 
and Europe by the port of Suez, _ 


Had not Mr. Haſtings's ſcheme been thus 


obſtructed, this communication, it is pro- 


bable, would have been now open, at. leaſt 
4 N 8 for 


5 6 0 


for the purpoſe of conveying intelli gente ; ; 
but the oppoſition of the Eaſt- India Com- 
pany was ſtrengthened by the influence of 
our ambaſſador at the Porte; and the Beys of 
Egypt, finding all intercourſe diſcouraged by 
both nen bad but little inducement 
to keep it up. ; wu 
The check ſo decidedly ; given to a \commu- 
nication by the way of Suez, contributes to 
render the judicious appointment of a Con- 
ſul-General for Egypt abortive. I appre- 
hend that the original intention of this ap- 
pointment was not any trade overland, but a 
ſpeedy conveyance of intelligence to and from 
India x. The centrical ſituation of Cairo, 
and its vicinity to the European powers, 
would enable the Conſul, were this route 
more frequented by us, to procure and expe- 
dite much important information to our Go- 
vernments in India; and it is worthy of re- 


* Mr. Baldwin's appointment as Agent to the Faſt- 
- India Company at Cairo, was made ſome time about 


the year 1775: and as far as I underſtand, for the ex- 


| Preſs purpoſe of forwarding packets to and from Eng- 
land, by the way of Alexandria and Suez. Before this 
period we had but little or no connection with the Beys 
of Egypt, excepting - os men negociatſon, 105 
en ; 
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coaſt of Coromandel *. 


1 
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mark, tua the commun jcation by the Red 


Sea, has twice, in fifteen years, accelerated 
the reduction of the French FATS on the 


While 


* In the war eſpe: laſt, it was the iam con- 
veyed by this channel, as above obſerved, that called 
forth the prompt and timely exertions of Mr. Haſtings. 
In the laſt war Mr. Baldwin, the preſent Conſul-Ge- 


neral, without any inſtructions from Great Britain, 


with equal judgmeut and patriotic zeal, tranſmitted to 
India poſitive aſſurances of the French Declaration of 
War. Mr. Eyles Irwin, late of the Madras eſtabliſh- | 


ment, fays, « Mr. Baldwin is the only Merchant of the 


« Engliſh nation at Cairo, and is Agent for the Com 
«© pany, for forwarding their packets to and from India; 
« and, conſidered in itſelf, this is a point of no little 
“ importance to that political body. The advantage of 
« quick intelligence is no ſecret to a wiſe government. 


The paſſage home is indecd, as yet, precarious by the 


« difficult navigation of the Gulf of Suez, but the paſ- 
ſage out is ſure and expeditious. There is an inſtance 
not two months ago, (in the month of July,) of a 
Mr. Whithill's coming from London to Cairo in a 
month ; he was charged with the reſtoration of Lord 
Pigot to the government of Fort St. George; and it 
is ſuppoſed, will get to that place in the ſame period 
—a voyage which is ſeldom effected by the Cape of 
«© Good Hope in double that time.“ x Irwin's Voyage 

up the Red Sea, vol. ii. pag. 84. | 
On the ſame ſubje& it_is obſerved. by Mr. Niebubr, 
1 that the paſſage has deen found ſo ſhort and convey 
ey | cc nient 


o 
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cc 


While the Eng ed. 
5 felves of the navigation of the Red Sea, the 
French continued, all the war with Hyder 


Ally, to forward intelligence by that route. 


To contraſt the advantage of this communis 
cation to the French, with the diſadvantages 


of the want of it in this nation, it is only ne- 


eeſſary to be remembered, that the news of 
Colonel Baillie's defeat was long known in 
France before it reached England; and at 


laſt, when it arrived, in the month of April, 
it was too late to ſend e ws the we | 
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4 nient, chat the Preſidency of Bombay 1 now ſend their 


« couriers by the way of Suez to England. In this | 


«© way they receive anſwers to their diſpatches within 
6 the ſame length of time which, was formerly con- 
* ſumed in the conveyance of their packets to Lon- 
£ don,” Vol. ii. pag. 389. The reaſons why this 
comimminication has not been better upheld might be 
thought irrelevant to the preſent purpoſe, eſpecially as 
government ſeem inclined again to prefer it. 
Colonel Capper's Introduction to his Obſervations 
on the paſſage to India, page xxii, It may be added, 
that the propriety of a diſpatch early in the year from 
| the Malabar by the way of Suez, muſt appear evident, 
eſpecially during a war, It would be attended with 
. circumſtances peculiarly hard, if the voyage was not per- 


formed much within the three months, and conſequently 


We | in 
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The Preliminary Articles of Peace with 
Frarice and Spain, ſigned in Europe the 20th 
of January 1783, did not interrupt the pro- 
greſs of hoſtilities in India till the end of 


June, or the beginning of July following + 


And even then, the advices conveyed over 
land, were communicated by a private chan. 
nel to Lord M*Cartney, at that time Gover- 
nor of Madras x. His Lordſhip, in conſe- 
quence af this communication, prevailed on 
Monſieur Buſſy (who, it is ſaid, was pri- 
vately in poſſeſſion of the intelligenee) to 
conſent to a ceſſation of arms till the arrival 


of official diſpatches from Europe. Had the 


Preliminaries arrived ſo ſoon as they might 
eaſily have done, (for it is a fact, that advices. 


of this event were forwarded from London 


early i in the year, both by the way of Buſſora | 


in time for the ſailing of the latter ſhips of the ſeaſon, 


and afford an opportunity of forwarding the neceſlary 


ſupplies to India, without either delay, or putting the 
Company to a heavy expence in taking up extra ton- 
nage, when they would arrive in time for __ enſuing | 
campaign. 

Tt W ae DIY that tha firſt advices of this 
event were received by Mr. Benfield, a gentleman who 
was at conſiderable trouble and expence in obtaining the 


earlieſt overland intelligence on the coaſt of Coromandel. 


and 


(48) | 
and the Cape of Good Hope) it wolihd 1 ; 


prevented the fatal conſequences of two 


actions at land, and an engagement at ſea, in 
which eighty. officers. fell and upwards of 

2,000 men *. Had not chance advices hap- 
pily anticipated the dilatory intelli gence. by 
ſea at this intereſting period, a formidable 
attack on our lines before. Cuddalore would. 7, 
have taken place, where the enemy's garriſon | 

was to have been reinforced. by: a ſtrong de- 
tachment from Suffrein's fleet T. It is al- 
lowed by every perſon converſant with India 
affairs at the time, that our army, then i in the 
Carnatic, was too weak to repel ſuch an at 
tack; and that by its defeat, the country would 
have en laid entirely open to the invading 


2 


* In Fg $5 15 of the th Dis tov 3 3 
upwards of two thouſand men were loſt, beſides thoſe 

killed inthe engagement by ſea nearly at the ſame period. 
Official advices did not arrive at Madras till July, whereas, 
at the ſeaſon of the. year when the Preliminary Articles 
were ſigned, viz, the 20th of January, had notice of this 
important eyent been forwarded to our Governments 
abroad by the way of Suez, Lord M*Cartney would to 

A certainty have been in the poſſeſſion of the diſpatches | 
about the end of March, or very early in April ob 
lowing. 
7 Colonel Capper's Fuse c vi. 


enemy. 


methyl a Andiher Kiiking) inſtance. of the 
Want of intelligence, occurs in our laſt war 
With Spain, which was not known in India, 
till nearly den months aer f it broke out in 
* Europe 23 — 
The want of intellis gence em bomben, 5 
0 during the late · war with Tippoo Saib, is too 
recent, and too deeply impreſſed on our 
minds, to requlre much elueidation. The 
fluctuation of ſtock will furniſh-an incon- 
teſtable proof of chat diſadvantage. The 
ſcarcity of official information from India, 
afforded many opportunities to ſpeculators to 
agitate the funds, and even the fictions of 


4 party were ſucceflively practiſed, to the in- 


jury of general credit and national character. 
I may venture to affirm, that not one public 
diſpatch was received by the way of Suez, 


during the whole war T. The Court 0 


Colonel Caper's Plies: page v vi. 

+ Beſides the advantages already enumerated i in regard 
to ſpeedy intelligence, that of its affording an opportu- 
_ nity of applying preventative meaſures in a political 
point of view, becomes highly intereſting to a country 
poſſeſſed of diſtant dependencies. —Preventative meaſures 
are much more efficacious and ſalutary, than any attempt 
to remove an evil where an impreſſion has been made. 
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patches to India, and with what effect, = 


been aſcertained, in no inftance-more conſpi- 
cuouſly than Mr. Whithill's route by Suez to 


Madras, when in charge of the Company's a. 


orders to reſtore Lord Pigot; which journey 
he accompliſhed in fifty-nine days from 
London to Fort St. George! Vet with ſuch 
experience of the celerity of this channel "Y 
conveyance by Suez *: it is ſeldom made uſe 
of to any wa ax from India to 


Europe T. 


1 Mr. Whithill leeds at t Colin from London withia, 
the month: and it appears from the report of the African 
Aſſociation lately publiſhed, that Mr. Ledyard, a 
gentleman employed by them, left London the 


goth of June 1788, and after a journey of thirty-ſix , 


days, ſeven of which were conſumed at Paris, and two 


at Marſeilles, he arrived at Alexandria—from Alex- 


andria to Cairo by the mouth of the Nile, be was 


four days, which makes in all thirty-one days from 


London to Cairo; and this in the uſual mode of travel- 
ling, without any particular view to expedition. 


t Gibbon, vol. I. chapter ii, informs us of the great 
attention paid by the Romans to the advantage of receiving 
the earlieſt intelligence, and of conveying their orders 


with celerity through all their extenſive dominions, by 


the 


v. page 16, acquaints us 
)0 t thE Mexican Emperors | 
a "refinement in policy unknown at that 
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